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ABSIBICT 

This book presents a comprehensive review of research 
on minority students and deaegregation. An interdisciplinary approach 
which covers all major approaches to the problem and which presents 
contrasting viewpoints on school integration and minority student 
education is used, iffecting change in the classroom and the schools 
is the central concern of this book. Beyond the usual exclusive 
concern with subject areas which can be manipulated statistically^ 
this tome includes the perspectives of historians^ lawyers, 
economists, and even non^specialists- Pactors treated at some length 
include the historical and legal background of the education of 
minority groups, the ideology of racism, a continuing reexamination 
and questioning of prevailing views of the role of social class and 
race in learnijig, and the impact of minority communities upon the 
schools. Separate chapters deal with Spanish^surnamed and i^merican 
Indian students- The impact of schooling is examined in the areas of 
academic achievement, self^concept and aspirations, and the 
relationships of students with their peers and with tfceir teachers. 
The findings presented in a conclusion to this work indicate that 
desegregation works for both whit© and black children* It narrows the 
achievement gap between them* in addition, minority children gain a 
more realistic conception. of their vocational and educational future 
through integrated settings. Positive racial attitudes by black and 
white students develop as they attend school together* This book is a 
companion volume to another book titled, "A Chance to Learn" which 
includes fuller documentation on the historical and legal materials 
that are cited in this volume- CAuthor/AH) 
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FORiWORD 



The 1954 decision in Brown v. Board of Education capped a long struggie through the 
courts to reverse Uie doctrine of separate but equal. The landniark decision clearly 
portended a period of deliberate massive change in schooling and in Anierican race 
relations generally. Indeed the unanimous decision rendered by the newly appointed 
Chief Justice Warren has coine to symbolize the beginning of an era of politicalj 
legislative, and judicial action towards civil rigJits, 

The mid4950's were also a time of rapidly increasing numbefs of graduate students 
and recent doctorates with a penchant for publisliing, and of increasing federaU ^tate, and 
private funds devoted to research. In a spirit of optimism about the contribution that 
research could make to effective social change, education^ researchers and social 
scientists issued caUs for a concerted pro-am of applied and basic research on school 
desegregation. 'Hie Supreme Court itself had led the way; its controversial footnote 11 in 
Brown cited seven social science studies to support the finding that segragatiori in public 
schools has a detrimental effect upon Negro children. 

That an exprosion in the volume of desegregation research occurred in the years 
following Brown cannot be denied. Professor Weinberg's earlier compilation^ *'T}ie 
Education of the Minority Oiild: A Comprehensive Bibiiography of 10,000 Selected 
Entries, testifies to the sheer quantity of material. Coherence andj in many instances, 
quality are another matter. Despite repeated pleas for a coordinated and systematic 
research effort , despite establishment of sundry desegregation assistance and research 
centers J and despite sporadic governmental and private conferences, symposia, and 
reports, the flood of publications roars on, largely unhamessed by those most in need of 
its power. Educational administrators in search of advice on how to desegregate 
effectively, attorneys in search of empirical information on complex issues of feasibility 
and effectiveness, social scientists in search of new knowledge from a vast national 
experiment in sociM change—all find themselves inundated. Only the polemicists float 
merrily along, seizing on a piece of flotsam here and a piece of jetsam there to 
demonstrate the verity of their own opinions. 

Professor Weinberg is tlie nation's li^thoi^e in this toWingM^^ Integrated Education, 
the journal he has edited since its inception in 1963, is a continuing review of news and 
scholarship on all facets of race and schooling. His bibliography cited above and two 
editions of Desegregation Research: An Appraisal have been treasured references. In this 
new book Professor Weinberg becomes not only our beacon and guide but also our 
interpreter. 

Like most knowledgeabie guides. Professor Weinberg is enchanted with side channels, 
eddies, and shoals as well as the main current, and the journey he takes us on is long and 
often intricate. But he knows the main channel and returns to it frequently. 

Before taking Professor Weinberg's complete tour, the reader should look at the brief 
final chapter where he reports his broadest conclusions. Desegregation works. It works 
for black children and it works for white cliildren. It works for academic achievement 
and it works for development of racial tolerance. 
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Other serious scholars may evaluate portions of the massive evidence differently, and 
may qualify some of these conclusions. Polamicists v/ritlng m journds of opinion or 
speaking in legislative halli mU still be able to find amoni the thousands of studies some 
kind of seeming e\ddence for almost any opinion. No one can liave the last word on such 
vital topics, and the studies and die scholarly debate and the polemics will continue. For 
those who genuinely wish to use evidence from educational and social science research, 
Professor Weinberg has accomplished two important tasks. 

First he reminds us of the necessity of considering the totality of the evidence. Those 
who conduct research and those who interpret research should be obliged to come to 
terms with the rich heritage of prior work. We should all be skeptical of those who Jump 
to startling or far-reaching conclusions on the basis of someone's latest study. 

Seconds he demonstratei the value of the accumulated treasure of studies as a source 
of practical advice. The moral and consUtutional mandate to desegregate has long since 
been rendered. It is late in the century for trying to use research to reargue moral and 
legal imperatives. Rather we should use past studies and plan new studies to help us get 
on with the task at hand. How shall we go about desegregation to make it effective? What 
works* for whom, under what circumstances? What problems can be handled with what 
techniques? If Professor Weinberg succeeds in directing new attention to these questions, 
his effort will be another milestone on a difficult journey. 

KARLE,TAEUBER 
Department of Sociology 
University of Wisconsin -MADISON 
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Preface 



Ori^nally, this book was to have been the third edition of Desegregation Research: An AppraimL ^ In 
the process of writing, however, it has become an entirely new work. Both preceding volumes (1968, 1970) 
were essentially reports of research, written with a minimum of interpretation and a maximum of 
circumspection. Subjects beyond the areas covered by the respective researchers remained undiscussed. The 
result was a rather austere, abstract view of children in schooK 

The present volume places research on minority students in a broader framework than is customary. 
Factors treated at some length include historical and legal background, the ideolo©^ of racism, a continuing 
reixamiination and questioning of prevailing views of the role of social class and race in learning, and the 
impact of minority communities upon the schools, Sepairate chapters deal with SpanUh-surnamed and 
Indian American students. The impact of schooling is examined in the areas of academic achievementj 
self-conception and aspirations, and the relationships of students among themselves and with their teachers. 

A comprehensive range of studies has been examined in an effort to cover all major approaches and 
represent contrasting viewpoints. Special value has been attached to studies that examine firsthand the 
ongoing reality of the classroom. Too often, theoretical studies proceed in virtual ignorance of this reality. 
Curiously, this failing is rarely commented on in the research literature. 

Eifecting change in the classroom and the school is the central concern of this book. The research 
materials were carefully screened for whatever li^t they mi^t cast on this concern. As wiU become clear 
to the reader, research is beginning to uncover the increasing potential of school to change. The great 
problem of educational policy is to cultivate the practical promise of such research. 

An interdisciplinary approach has been adopted throughout. Beyond the usual exclusive concern with 
subjects that can be manipulated statistically, the perspectives of historians, lawyers, economists, and even 
non-specialists have been enlisted. Viewed in the ^are of many lights, the school appears differently from 
the image presented by orthodox research practitioners who have downgraded the autonomous role of the 
school. 

Many of the sources reported here are rarely studied by conventional educational researchers. 
Journals published under minority auspices, for example, are almost never cited in the research literature. 
Legislative inquiries are an overlooked source except in studies of legal matters. The modern research 
capacity of lawmaking bodies should not be ignored. Similarly, with the rise of investigative journalism 
reliable and timely materials are being made availabie in various journals and newspapers that merit 
examination. 

I am grateful to the National Institute of Education for affording me the opportunity to prepare the 
present publication. Thanks are due Will Riggan for initial arrangements, and Robert Lindquist, project 
officer, who facilitated the entire project from start to finish, with alacrity and grace. 

A number of researchers made available unpublished work. Chapter 3 was read and criticized by Julie 
Ann Miller, Mark Furth, and 1. I. Gottesman, Responsibility for the pre^nt contents of that chapter 
remains entirely mine, however. 

The facilities of many libraries were utilized. Miss Margery Carpenter of the Inter-library Loan 
Department, Northwestern University Library, was exceedingly helpful. In addition, frequent use was made 
of the iibraries at the University of Chicago, DePaul College of Law, Loop College, and Concordia College. 
The ERJC collection, vyhich grows increasingly useful, helped locate a number of papers and studies that in 
the past would have remained unknown except to a chosen few. University Microfilms responded with 
promptness to orders for filmed dissertations from its recently completed index, which greatly simplifies 
the task of locating hitherto inaccessible materials. La Vem Rouse, Joyce Mirza, and Peari Weiss typed the 
final manuscript. 



Meyer "^^inh^tg. Desegregation Research: An Appraisal (Bloomlngton, II.: Phi Delta Kappa 1968, 1970). 
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The present volume should be considered a companion work to another book to be published by the 
present writer: A Cfimce to Learn^. Much fuller documentation on historic^ and legal materials wiU be 
found there. 

Readers of this book can be helpful to later editions in three ways: (1) by sending comments, critical 
or otherwise, on any error of omission or conimission they may find; (2) by communicating any ideas for 
research alniig the lines treated here; and (3) by sending copies of their own work, projected or completed. 



Meyer Weinberg 
Center for Equal Education 
Northwestern University 
2003 Sheridan Road 
Evanston, IL 60201 
March 1975 



Meyer Weinberg, A Chance to Learn (New York: Cam bridge University PresSj in press). 
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CHAPTiR 1 
THE HtSTORSCAL FRAMEWORK 



The Amarican common school arose on founda- 
tions of racial and ethnic exclusivism. This spirit 
was national rather than sactionalj and it guided 
the behavior of politicai and community insti- 
tutions as wdL Higher education followed the 
same path. 

For more than a century, minority parents 
sought to open the schools to their children. They 
used political and legal means as part of a broader 
struggle for equal civil and human rights. Only in 
contemporary times has this effort begun to 
approach fruition. 

Historical perspective clarifies the focus on the 
present. It reveals both the burden and the 
promise of the past. Human institutions are only 
human. They arise in response to definite needs, 
shift as people change their ways^ and make their 
contemporary appearance in perpetually transi- 
tional forms. 

A people that gave birth to the world's first 
system of common schools can hardly be por- 
trayed as passive recipients of their heritage. 
Today j the challenge is to make the schools truly 
universal and inclusive. The principal obstacles are 
institutional, and these institutions bear an 
historical character in part. These cannot be over- 
come by being ignored, no matter how claver or 
sophisticated the evasion. 

Black Education Until the 
Civil War 

In 1860, nearly L4 million Negro children 
under 10 years of age lived in the United States. 
Virtually none attended school.^ While the school 



enrollment rate that year was 55 percent for white 
children, it was sli^tly less than 2 percent for 
blacto.2 Almost all the latter were in the North. 

IntheSouth 

Banning with a law passed in 1740 in colonial 
South Carolina, the slave South enforced a policy 
of "^compulsory ignorance". Under thase enact- 
ments ^ it was made a crime to teach slaves to read 
or write . Frederick Douglasi, the tima-honofad 
escaped slave and black abolitionist, observed in 
1850 when 3/2 million slaves worked in the South, 
that "thara is the greatest unaiiimity of opinion 
among the whita population of the South in favor 
of the policy of kaaping the slave in ignorance ."^ 

About 250,000 free Negroes lived in the South 
—mostly in border States— in 1860. Few free black 
children were educated. Less than 4^000 attended 
public schools. An undetermined number in urban 
places attended secret schools— taught, for the 
most part, by whites. Soon after the beginning of 
the 19th century, many thousand black adults and 
children learned to read in Sabbath schools. By the 
1830*s as slaveowner sensitivity to abolitionist 
doctrine grew, these schools came uiider suspicion. 
Instruction in reading was stopped and replaced by 
oral instruction which stressed memorization. By 
1840, only 1 ,459 blacks were enrolled in 15 Negro 
Sabbath schools all over the South.^ Apprentice* 
ship served for a time as another avenue for 
literacy, as long as masters implemented standard 
provisions rfcquiring that the apprentice must be 
taught to read, write, and calculate. In North 
Carolina, appranticeship was the dominant means 
v^areby literacy was attained. During the flrst 
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third of tJie century, however^ the dave States 
legislatid against such provisions. Specific occupa- 
tions, such as printing, were closed off to blacks 
sinca literacy was required in their practiwa,^ A 
handful of free blacks in Louisiana and Alabama 
were accorded school rights by virtue of 
, stipulations in the treaty between France and the 
United States governing the Louisiana Purchase; 
similar provisions were part of the treaty between 
Spain and the United States concerning the 
acquisition of West Florida. 

In THE North 

By 1860, some 200,000 free Negroes lived in 
tile North. Unattached to the plantation, they 
were the most mQbile sector of the black people. 
Wherever they settled, they constituted an organ= 
ized community. The search for educational 
opportunities was a community wide project. As 
early as 1833, blacks in Philadelphia organized 
over 50 different voluntary associations "for their 
moral and intellectual improvement".^ Yet, the 
life of blacks in that city was hard. Their children 
were excluded from the public schools. In 
Cleveland, on the other hand, many of the blacks 
had been free Negroes in the South and had 
accumulated jome capital. The schools of 
Cleveland were open to alL In rural areas, black 
communities organized private schools, sometimes . 
with the aid of the Society of Friends, Negroes In 
Connecticut faced difficult conditions^ In 1859, 
John T. Waugh, an escaped slave, then resident in 
Providence, R,L, told a Convention of Colored 
P^rsonOhgt ;*when he was a slave in the South, 
and attempted to gain his freedom, he had no idea 
of living to see his son excluded from a Rhode 
Island school/-^ 

During the 40 years after the American Revolu- 
tion, roughly from 1790 to 1830, private schools 
for Nep-o children were built by blacks in fewer 
than a dozen cities. Although wealthy white 
abolitionists occasionally contributed money, the 
facilities remained exceedingly minimal. Publicly 
funded schools were all but unavailable for black 
children. Hostile whites often set fire to black 
schools. In Ohio, however, **if one (school) house 
was burned, another was put up in its place. "8 

In the course of the 1820*s, black parents began ' 
to see the fruits of their agitation for opening the 
public schools, Boston school authorities per- 
mitted a single all-black public school in 1820. In 
Ohio, the common school law of 1829 explicitly 



excluded Negro children from its benefits. Black 
parents fought to change the law; not until the 
1850's did the legislature perniit all-black public 
schools. During the decade 1853-1862 Negro 
enrollment in these schools rose tenfold from 702 
to 7,456.^ In neighboring Pennsylvania, the same 
decade saw the legislature grant black parents 
limited access to public schools, altliough in 
segregated circumstances. 

Negro parents accepted segregated schools if 
these were the price of any education. During the 
1840-s and 1850% however, many black 
communities rebelled against what they called 
"caste schools". They rejected Mgregation of 
schools as well as the separation of children by 
race inside the schooL^O Mass meetings, door-to- 
door canvassing, and legislative lobbying v/ere 
some of the techniques employed. 

School finance was racially discriminatory. 
Even with blacks excluded from the public 
schools, they were still required to pay school 
taxes. Such was the case in Illinois, Ohio, 
Maryland, Virginia, Rhode Island, and other 
States. Blacks in those States were taxed for the 
benefit of wlilte children. As Frederick Douglass 
declared: "In the northern States, we are not 
daves to individuals, not personal slaves, yet in 
many respects wa are tha slaves of the com- 
munity."^^ A more basic inequity arose from the 
fact that both slaves and free Ne^oes were 
enumerated when a territory applied for state- 
hood. Part of the statehood process was a 
large-scale Federal land grant for the exclusive 
purpose of financing common schools. Between 
1^803 and 1864, more than 27 million acres of 
Federal lands were given to the States for 
schools,13 In the South, no slave children and 
\drtually no free Nepo children were permitted to 
share the benefit of these fundi. In a number of 
northern States, black children were similariy 
ahortchanged. 

The Civil War created the conditions for funda- 
mental change. Nearly 200,000 blacks had fought 
for^ their freedom. After the war, for the first tune 
in two and a half centuries, blacks were free to 
explore and consolidate their pwn way of life. 
That way rested on economic security, equal 
citizenship, and education, 

Black Education, 18^-i9so 

The movement to educate the freedmen and 
their children, wrote DuBois, "started with the 
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Negroes themsulves and they continued to form 
the dynamic force behind it,"^^ Freednien built 
and owned numerous schools all over the South, 
By 1870, in Virginia alone, ill schools were 
owned outright and another 215 supported in part 
by' freedmen,i5 Northern niissionary groups con- 
tributed money, teaching materials, and— most 
important— teachers. Between 1866 and 1870, the 
Freedman*s Bureau supplemented the private ef- 
forts of freedmen and missionaries with aid in 
building sciiools. Even then, freedmen paid for 



Number of 

Negro 
Children 
Age 5-19 

(000) 



Negro 
Enrollment 

Rate 
(Percent of 
age group) 



one-half to two-thirds of the cost of schooling 
White public opinion in the South was almost 
uniformly hostile towards these schooli. Many 
were burned to the ground and their teachers 
mistreated J ^ 

By 1870, 9 out of 10 school=age Negro children 
were still not in school The key to expanded 
opportunity lay in openJ.ig the public schools to 
Negro children. The decade of the 1870's saw a 
gigantic step forward toward this goalj as fol- 
lows: i^ 



White 
Enrollment 

Rate 
(Percent of 
age group) 



Number of 
Negro 
Children 
in School 



Number of 
Negro 
Children 
Not in 
School 
(000) 



1860 1,741,0 1,9 
1870 ■ 1,825 J 9.9 
1880 2,531J 33.8 

This pfOgress rested on a powerful political base 
that freedmen had constructed. Throughout the 
Southj black political power was used to create 
and/or pry open public school systems for all 
chiidren. In a number of States, school expendi- 
tures per child were roughly equal as between 
black and white. In Mississippi, the attendance rate 
for black children exceeded the rate for white chil- 
dren. 

The close of the Reconstruction period brought 
an abrupt end to black power, and thereby to 
school progress. Between 1880 and 1900, blacks 
were deprived of the right to vote, terrorized into 
acquiescence after decades of violence, and forced 
into a shadowland of civic existence. School 
expansion became a thing of the past for blacks; in 
1880, their enrollment rate had been 33.8 percent; 
in 1900, it was 31.1 percent. Per pupil expendi- 
tures became lopsided. South Carolina in the 
mid-1870*s spent equal amounts for black and 
white schools. By 1895, per pupil expenditures for 
white schools were nearly triple those in black 
schools. 

During the first 30 years of the 20th century, 
planned deprivation of black education in the 
South was joined with compulsory segregation. By 
refusing to build sufficient schools for black 
children, the State ensured that a disproportionate 
part of State aid would accrue to the white 



59.6 33.1 1,708.0 

54.4 180,7 1,645.0 

62,0 885 J 1,676,0 

schools. State aid was based on a census of 
school-age children; the lower jatten dance of black 
children created a "surplus" <}f unspent State aid 
that was then used for the benefit of the white 
schools, thus compounding the initial inequity. 

Segregation of schools created an organizational 
framework for transferring public funds in a ra- 
dally discriminato)y way. Every aspect of schools 
reflected this systematic process. From 1900 to 
1930, the school year for blacks increased from 57 
to 97 days, while that for wliites more than 
doubled. Teachers in black schools taught from a 
third to three-quarters more children than teachers 
in white schools; and the ratio of black to white 
teacher salaries dropped from 86 percent in 
1899-1900 to 52 percent in 1920.20 Educational 
Innovations were reserved for whites; in Atlanta 
during 1925, the public schools operated 40 
kindergartens for white children, but none for 
blacks 21 From 1924 to 1926, the State of 
Mississippi built 48 white agricultural high schools 
for whites, but only one for blacks.22 In 1934, 
Horace Mann Bond wrote that Negro children 
"receive a smaller proportion of public funds in 
the Southern States than they have at any time in 
past history. 3 

After the Civil War, blacks suddenly started 
moving to cities in the South, but this stream 
slowed by 1870, Nevertheless, between 1880 and 
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1920, the number of blacks in 25 southern cities 
rose from 368,000 to 924,000. In general, educa- 
tional opportunitias for Negro children were batter 
in the cities than on the countryside. Yet, during 
a 10-year period of migration, 1908-1918, a 
number of southern counties tended to reduce 
black teachers' salaries as the black enrollment 
rose, This facilitated the transfer of black school 
appropriations to white schools.24 At the same 
tinie, more children enrolled in and completed 
elementary schools; thus, the migrations within 
the South increased pressures for the building of 
secondary schools for black children. By 
19284929, fewer than 4 percent of all accredited 
high schools in the South were open to black 
children. ^5 

Blacks in the North were predominantly urban. 
Their children had more schooling opportunities 
than did blacks- in the South. In 1910, 84.2 
percent of northern black children aged 644 were 
in school, as compared with 57,9 percent of south- 
ern black children . 

Segregation was a fact of life, if not of hw, in 
northern schools. Black parents fought against 
separate schools in most cases. By 1920, as the 
northward migration begun during World War I 
broadened, nearly 750,000 Negroes lived in 15 
northern cities. New York City became the leading 
black city in the country; Philadelphia was second ^ 
outstripping all southern cities; and Chicago was 
third, containing almost as many blacks as 
Washington, D.C., the largest black city in the 
South, 

In Chicago, during the Civil War, the school 
board had created racially separate schools, but 
black parents refused to send their children and 
separation was abolished at war's end. In many 
Illinois districts, school taxes were collected from 
Negro taxpayerSi but their children were excluded 
from the schools. After World War I, segregation in 
racially changing neighborhoods in Chicago was 
maintained by building second-rate branch schools 
near the main building,26 The number of black 
teachers was strictly controlled and a racially 
discriminatory policy of teacher assignment was 
followed. During the 1930-s and 1940's, 
numerous black children attendee hoots on a 
double shift while white children had a full day of 
schooL^^ 

In New York City, the influx of southern 
Negroes during the 1920's challenged the school 
system, which responded variously, P.S. 89 in 



Itrlem, 93 percent black In 1920, reportedly sent 
all but 10 percent of its graduates on to high 
school.29 ^.S. 119, three-quarters black in 1920, 
responded by instituting prevocational subjects, 
such as "millinery, dressmaking, practical home- 
making, industrial art, and cooldng."30 Black par- 
ents complained about racially derogatory material 
in textbooks, but little was done to remedy the 
dtuation.^^ By the early 193D*s, overcrowding 
had become extreme; yet, no new schools were 
built in Harlem. The absence of blacks on the 
school board became a community issue during 
the 1930's. in the middle of the decade, an ofncial 
report contained this comment: "It seems that 
many of the white teachers appointed to the 
schools of Harlem regard the appointment as a sort 
of punishment ... There appears to be a great deal 
of turnover in white personnel in these 
schools,"^ 2 The LaGuardia administration sup» 
pressed the report of a committee of its own 
dioosing that was hi^y critical of city school 
policies in Harlem . 

In New Jersey, State school authorities regu- 
larly violated laws and court decisions that 
outlawed segregated schools, 3 3 During the mid- 
1920's, many of the State's elementary schools 
ware segregated. In 1925, a researcher reported: 

From the university town of Princeton, includin| the 
capital chy of Trenton, southward to Cape Moy, every 
city or town with a considerable Negro population 
iupporti the dual educational system, with a building for 
its white and a building for Us Negro pupils of the 
grammar grades In no town south of Eiizabeth does a 
colored teacher have a class with white children in it, 
Diough whoUy colored classes ara iOmetime found with a 
%1iite teacher in charge. ^4 

An, inquiry initiated by the State legislature 14 
years later found conditions had worsened. 
Segregation had spread and a deterioration of 
educational conditions set in. 3^ 

Thus, in the North, school officials were not 
often eager to translate legal rights of Negro 
children into classroom realities. Black parents 
were the primaty enforcers of these ri^ts which 
were sought through organized coHective action.^ ^ 
The initiative for the creation of segregated 
schools in the North usually lay with school 
districts, given the appearance of legality by State 
complicity. 

Black migration to urban areas* both North and 
South, necessarily involved the problem of hous- 
ing. During 1910-1916, many southern cities 
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passed ordinances decreeing contpulsory resi- 
dantial segregation. These were outlawed by the 
VS. Supreme Court In 1917. Within the real estate 
ihdustryi the racial regulation of housing was 
^ewed as an eeonomiG necessity. Under the 
leaderdiip of the Chicago Real Estate Board during 
the 1920's, techniques were perfected to segregate 
cities further along racial lines. Nationwide pat» 
terns of segregation were enforced by the National 
Association / Real Estate Boards. The 
block-by-block pattern of ghetto expansion was 
cheated and maintained by the real estate practice 
of rifusing to saU or rent houstog on a block to a 
Negro unless at least one Nepo already Uved ^ere. 

These efforts were remarkably successful As 
the following table indicates, residential segrega- 
tion in northern cities increased diarply between 
1910 and 1930.^^ (The index of residential segre- 
ption expresses the degree to which Negroes 
would have to be redistributed over a city in order 
to achieve in each census tract or ward the same 
racial ratio as prevails in the city as a whole. The 
greater the sepegation, the higher the index 
number*) 

Indexes of Residential Segregation 
Between Negroes and Native Whites * 
10 Northern Cities, 1910 and 1930 





1910 


1930 


Boston 


64.1 


77.9 


Buffalo 


62.6 


80.5 


Chicago 


66.8 


85.2 


Cincinnati 


47.3 


72.8 


Cleveland 


60.6 


85,0 


Colunibus 


31.6 


62J 


Philadelphia 


46,0 


63.4 


Pittsburg 


44.1 


61.4 


St. Louis 


543 


82.1 


Syracuse 


64.0 


86.7 



Northern schools adjusted to these demographic 
changes in fairly uniform ways. Attendance areas 
were redrawn to separate black from white 
children. In rapidly changing areaSi school boards 
often created optional attendance areas to enable 
white parents to select schools in accordance with 
the most recent racial statistics. The grade span of 
predominantly black schools was sometimes ex- 
tended so as to prevent children in these schools 
from passing on to a nearby advanced white 



school At times, Negro students were placed in a 
separate wing of a school or annex or In a separate 
room, even in the basement. Schools designed for 
black students were located in the growing number 
of solidly black residential areas. In order to 
minimize protest at these measures from occurring 
within the school systemSj blacks were not ap- 
pointed to school boards and higher managerial 
posts.39 

Black Education Since the 

1930'S 

Change in the South 

During the late 1930's, black teachers intro- 
duced a new dynamic into southern education 
when they began a series of legal actions to achieve 
equd pay for equal work. Uniformly ^ courts ruled 
in their favor; thus ^ equalization of teacher salaries 
befiame the first occasion for the practice of 
anything near equality of black and white school- 
ing in the South. Betv,^een 1939-1940 and 
1953=1954s the ratio bf black teachers* salariei to 
those of teachers in southern white schools in» 
creased from 57 to 85 percent. Since instructional 
expense is the largest part of total school expendi* 
tureSj per pupU expenditures during the same years 
increased significantly. Over the same period, the 
ratio of black to wWte per pupU expenditures 
rose from 32 to 61 percent.^0 This permitted the 
almost total elimination of the differential length 
of school term. In 1939=1940, Negro schools ran 
156 d«iys; dl white schoolsV 175 days; By 
19534954, the figures were 177 and 179. Average 
days of attendance at the earlier year were 126 
and 152; at the later years, 151 and 159 .^^ 

The basic pattern of discrimination remained 
undiminished if no longer undisturbed. Decades of 
deliberate deprivation had created such enormous 
black-white disparities that recent ar^vances did 
little to reduce the size of the absolute gap. 
Between 1939 and 1952, while the gap of current 
expenditures per pupil in six southern States 
narrowed from 57,3 to 303 percent, the size. of 
the actual gap in dollars was reduced from $53.85 
only to $50.15.42 in Mississippi, which schooled a 
10th of the South's black children; 95 percent of 
dl the single-teacher schools during 1953-1954 
were black. The speaker of Mississippi's House of 
Representatives acknowledged in 1954 that *Hn 
the past we actually have not maintained a dual 
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. systeni of schools nnancially, We have maintained 
a white system."^ 3 

In 1954, the U. S. Supreme Court handed down 
Its decision in Brown r Board of Education 
of Topekd that raeiaUy separate schools were 
inherently unequaL (Brown is discussed in detail in 
the following chapter.) Not only did the decision 
go unenforced in the Deep South— the system of 
discriminatory expenditures also continued. 
Arkansas in 1961 spent 23 percent more for each 
white pupil than for each black pupiL^^ During 
1957, per pupil expenditures on whites averaged 
14 percent higher in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi^ and South Carolina,^^ The 
number of accredited high schools for blacks 
continued to lag severely behind those for whites, 
even in the same communities* Funds for construe- 
tion of black schools, presumably to demonstrate 
^that quality of education could rise under segrega- 
tion* made few inroads on the basic inequality. In 
the South as a whole, percentage increases in 
building expenditures for blacks exceeded those 
for whites in the mid-1950's. But, as one observer 
reported: "Despite the superiority of Negro per- 
centages increases j actual total values reported for 
1955-56 and in 1956^57 show that white plant 
value totals remained greatly superior. ''^^ , 

Change came from currents stirred by the 
organized civil rights movement, In the late 
1950"S, localized black protests against segregation 
began the process. It was, however, the student 
'*sit-in*' movement, begun in 1960, that upset 
dramatically the state of quietude in school 
practices. Black college and high school students 
became the mainsprings of social change in the 
South. During the early 1960's, they led in 
legistering blacks to vo^e, Southern Negroes, it will 
be recalled, had gained ii?Uial entry into the public 
schools nearly a century earlier via political power, 
The voter registration campaign was the prelude to 
bringing such power to bear on the broadesi range 
of civic rights. 

Change in the North 

Black children in the North attended essentiully 
segregated schools which were systematically in- 
ferior to white schools in the same communities. 
As in the past, school boards, with varying degrees 
of deliberateness, perpetuated and extended racial 
lines in schools, In Detroit, for example, a member 
of the board of education testifled In 1961 on Its 
practice of changing school boundaries as the 



racial composition of the attendance area changed; 
in this way, black and white cluldren were strictly 
separated.^' In one northern city after another, 
black achievement scores lagged behind white 
scores. (See Chapter 6, for a detailed discussion of 
this subject.) 

From 1960 to 1964, blacks in New York City 
built a strong protest movement against segrega- 
tion and ineffective education, Puerto Ricans 
joined in, as well as some whites. School boycotts 
were the principal technique of protest. The 
school boards besides issuing statements favoring 
integration, failed to adopt a program of action to 
meet parents' protests. In Chicago, during the 
same years, a ^similar movement arose. More so 
than in New York City, segregation in Chicago 
became a central issue. Large-scale protest actions 
erupted in Boston, Cleveland, Gary, and many 
other northern cities.^ ^ Little immediate change 
in specific educational practices resulted from 
mass protests. In the long run, however, the 
protest movement schooled many thousand minor- 
ity students and parents in the problems of 
effecting change in modern urban school systems. 
School protests became intertwined with issues of 
political representation, housing, public accommo- 
dations, and others. The emergence of a com- 
munity control movement is easier to understand 
in the context of a decade of increasing civic 
participation around the segregated schools issue. 

Black HiOHiR Education 

Before the Civil War 

Black participation in higher education during 
its first two centuries of history was almost 
imperceptible. By 1865, fewer than 30 blacks had 
graduafed from an American college or university. 
More had attended without graduating, Many 
more were excluded from initial entry, Among the 
institutions which refused to accept black students 
were Prmceton University^ Wesleyan University in 
Connecticut, Brown University, and Union 
College,^ ^ Harvard Medical School admitted tliree 
blacks in 1850, but ejected them after a year. 
White students insisted on their expulsion, After 
some hesitation, the faculty agreed,^^ Oberlin 
College and Antioch College, founded in 1833 and 
1852, respectively, both accepted Negro students, 
During the 1840'i and 1850's, some four to five 
percent^] of total enrollment at Oberlin was 
black 
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Civil War to 1919: South 

During tha half^century after the Civil War, the 
characteristic American college was a smalls rnedi- 
ocre, private institution of doubtful durability, 
which only moderately saw its purpose as the 
promotion of scholarship, which enrolled both 
collegiate and secondary school students, and 
^ichj in great meaiure, hewed to the color line. 

Since southern governments refused to contrib- 
ute public funds for black hi^er education, the 
initiative lay with northern missionary groups, 
joined later on by blipk church groups in the 
South. The American Missionary Association 
(AMA) was foremost in supplying facilities and 
teaching personneL Its supporters hoped to estab- 
Uih colleges open to the poor of oU mces. ^at the 
schools ultimately became Negro colleges was a 
matter of external political pressure, not original 
design. One cost they had to pay because of the 
pressuri was a series of distortions and axa^era- 
tions of structure. Around the turn of the centuty, 
somewhat more than one-quarter of all American 
college students were, in fact, enrolled in precoU 
legiate programs. In the black colleges, however, 
about niile'tenths of the enrollment consisted oj^ 
preparatory students,^^ The dearth of public hi^ * 
schools for Negroes largely accounted for the 
difference. Poverty forced the black colleges to cut 
corners in every aspect of operation, Nevertheless, 
until 1900, at least 2,330 blacks graduated from 
American colleges, more than four-flfths from 
black colleges.^ ^ 

Meaningful public support for black higher 
education had seemed a realistic possibility in 
1862 when Congress passed the Morrill Act. Each 
State was given funds to set up land-grant colleges, 
The States chose to use the funds almost ex- 
clusively for white students. Under the second 
Morrill Act, of 1890, the receipt of Federal funds 
was made dependent on a State pledge that these 
would be **equitably divided" between blacks and 
whiter. 

The new Morrill black land-grant colleges were 
severely handicapped by southern governments, In 
1881-1882, Georgia, for example, appropriated 
some 514,000 for white colleges and $8,000 for a 
black college. By 1913-1914, the support for 
white public colleges had risen to $539,000 while 
tliat for the black college remained unchanged.^ ^ 
When the new colleges attempted to adopt liberal 
arts programs. State authorities vetoed the effort. 



Thiy were maintained as trade schools, After a 
decade of the second Morrill Act, expenditurei on 
white land-grant colleges exceeded those for black 
ones by a ratio of approximately 26 to one.^^ 

Black Higher Schoolinq in the 
North T0 1910 

Between 1876 and 1900, some 13 blacks a year 
graduated from northern colleges or universities, 
one-third from Oberlin alone. While racial restric- 
tions appeared even at Oberlin during these years, 
at other schools outright exclusion was the rule. 
Amherst College's president George Harris wrote 
in 1900 that he advised blacks against attending a 
northern coUege: *^he color Une is so rfiarply 
drawn ... unfortunately that a Negro is at a great 
disadvantage, not in studies, but socially, 
Princeton continued to turn away all black appli- 
cants; Vassar strondy advised blacks not to come; 
South Dakota State CoUege reported **the attitude 
towards Negro students is not favorable with the 
student body,***^ In 1915, Rutgers admitted its 
third Negro student in 149 years, This student, the 
late Paul Robeson, was an unbelievable combi- 
nation of intellectual brilliance, musical and dra- 
matic talent, and athletic prowess— umnatched by 
liis white classmates. In 1913, DuBois reported 
that northern colleges had for the past decade 
been discouraging Negro attendance. At Cornell 
University, he wrote, they were being excluded 
from dormitories; Columbia University and the 
University of Chicago '^ere accused of trying to 
minimize the number oi Negro students in their 
summer sessions.^ 8 

Near the eve of World War I, black America had 
established a tradition of hi^er education. The 
pri^te black coUege was its principal avenue. 
About 4,000 Negroes had been graduated; 
one-sixth were women. The recency of the 
achievement is underscored by the fact that fully 
70 percent of the graduates had completed their 
courses since 1890. Eight black colleges-six in the 
South, two in the North— accounted for half of 
the graduates, 

Negro Colleges, 1910-1930 

From 1914 to 1931, enrollment in the black 
colleges nearly doubled while the number of 
students in collegiate-level courses grew by nearly 
1,700 percent* By 1931, collegiate4evel enrollment 
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constitutid 60 percent of total enrollment, 
Financially, the colleges were extremely weak. 
Even after., several decades of special effort » in 
1925 more than 70 percent of total endowment of 
black colleges was in only two institutions- 
Hampton Institute and Tuskagea Institute. Both 
had attracted comparatively large pfts from 
foundations and individuals on the basis of their 
industrial, not collegiate^ curricula. 

Educational itandards remained low, even as 
enrollinent expanded. Library facilities and labora- 
tory equipment were most scanty, Buildings were 
often located in areas unsuited to their purpose; 
the rang^— of eurricula was exceedingly narrow; 
soma colleges lacked even a catalog. Southern' 
State governments made few or no efforts to 
encourage black colleges to seek accreditation, one 
reason being the necessary expenditure of public 
funds if the goal were attained* ThQ Georpa State 
department of education acknowledged in the 
mid-1920's that 'Vhila the standards of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools are rigidly adhered to in accrediting white 
universities and colleges it [i,e.j Geor^a] does 
not stricUy enforce these requirements in granting 

recognition to Negro higher educational institu- 
tions ."^ 9 = 

Black educators petitioned in vain for accredita- 
tion. The Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary SchooL > fused to consider the re- 
quests since to grant accreditation, even after 
onsite examination of the colleges, would ordi* 
narily require the newly accredited college to be 
admitted as a member of the all-white association. 
In 1930, the association devised a new category-- 
* "approved", rather than "accredited"=and ap- 
plied it to seven black colleges. The new category 
was widely understood to imply that accreditation 
standards "were being watered down when applied 
to the Negro schools. "60 Not until 1961 could 
black colleges become fully accredited and equal 
members of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

Traditionally, students in black colleges had 
been subjected to a severe regimen of personal 
conduct and close scrutiny of their political 
thought. Both were aspects of white control of 
their institutions. Located, as were so many black 
collogDSp in a predominantly white countryside or 
town* their students were under eternal watch, 
Being on one*s best behavior was interpreted by 
black ■ college administrators as meaning 



self-subjection to quasimiHtao^ regulation. Political 
orthodoxy was not less highly valued by dominant 
white society, Langston Hughes, the poet, after 
touring SO Negro colleges and high schools in 
1932 J complained that many of the colleges were 
"doing their best to produce spineless Uncle TomSj 
uninformed^ and full of mental and moral 
evasions."^^ 

Negroes in Northern Colleges, 

1915-1945 

Between 1910 and 1940, the black population 
of the North rose from. LI million to nearly 3.0 
million, This growth and, more important , the 
greater accessibility of secondary schools brought 
about increasing black enrollment in northern 
colleges and universities. 

Wliile most colleges generally opened their 
doors to Negro applicants, exceptions were wide- 
spread. The University of Dayton officially ex- 
duded blacks from day classes— in deference to 
numerous southern white students-^while Skid- 
more College accepted blacks only as day 
students.^- The University of Cincinnati excluded 
Negroes from its schools of medicine and engineer- 
ing; in 1928, Northwestern University began to 
exclude them from its school of medicine,^ ^ 
Quota systems were frequently imposed. Butler 
University had an annual quota of 10 blacks while 
the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School admitted 
only two blacks each year,^^ In a study pubHshed 
in 1948, Roche found that '*at least 22 Catholic 
colleges and universities totally excluded Negroes 
Se^nteen years earlierj three Catiiolic insti- 
tutions—Holy Cross I Notre Dame, and Worcester 
College— barred blacks,^^ 

The number of black college students in the 
North grew from 1,400 in 1924 to 2,538 in 1932. 
Enrollment was highly concentrated, In 1928 half 
of the black students attended 10 colleges^flve of 
them public, five private, Ohio State University 
was the most popular during the 1920's and 
1930's. While both North and South exchanged 
black students, the North was a net exporter to 
the South. 

Once enrolled in college, blacks were sometimes 
excluded from speciflc curricula, especially 
from medicine. Black practice teachers from pre- 
dominantly white universities were rejected by 
local public school syhtems in Philadelphia, St. 
Paul, and Oberlin, Ohio.^' 
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Black students were most often excluded from 
living in oneampus college dormitories. In 1931, 
institutions practicing such exclusion included 
numerous State universities (Indianaj Iowa, 
Arizona, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Oregon, 
and Pennsylvania) and better known private col* 
leges such as Bryn Mawr, Macalester, Templei and 
ViUinova*®^ Some universities refused to permit 
black women to live in the dormitories while 
extending the privilege to Negro men, This was the 
case at the University of Chicago and Ohio State 
University. 

Eating facilities were frequently closed to black 
students. In the late 1930's, according to a U. S. 
Offlca of Education study: 

On some Qampuscs the public eating places were open 
to all students aHiCc; on other campuses only certain 
places were open; on one campus separate booths or 
tables were set aside for Nepo students „. In some 
instances there were almost no pubUo eating places in the 
city £0 which the Negro students were admitted,,,^? 

College administrations not only enforced the 
exlusion on campus, but also apparently failed to 
protest the offcampus discrimination, 

R^idal considerations permeated intercollegiate 
athletics. From shortly before World War I well 
into the 1930'$^ a college team customarily 
t^nched a black player if the opposing team pro- 
tested liis presence 70 Racial exclusion was policed 
by the intercollegiate athletic conferences. When 
in 1913 the University of Nebraska refused to 
bench a black football player at the demand of the 
University of Kansas team, the Missouri Valley 
Conference apparently added its pressure, Ne- 
braska resigned from the conference in protest J ^ 
Such fortitude was extremely rare. 

Intramural atiiletics were marked by even 
stricter segregation, Black women were barred 
almost everywhere from swimming with their 
white classmates, specifically at the universities of 
Iowa and Gincihnati, The University of Kansas 
prohibited both black men and women from 
intramural swimming. Basketball and wrestling 
were virtually white preserves. 

Student social activities were segregated with 
the affirmative support of college administrations. 
*\,,The attitude of the Northern institutions to- 
ward the Negro student,'' wrote DuBois in 1926, 
"is one which varies from tolerance to active 
hostility."^" The president of a college in the Ku 
Klux Klan belt of Ohio explained that while black 



and while students were welcome to attend aU 
official college social functions, including the 
president's reception, - "we would not like to 
require either group to admit the other to their 
respective social functions, dances, etc,, for no 
benefit would likely result.'*^ 3^ dean]WTlim^' 
versity In Iowa "stated ttiat colored students are 
welcome to the university and to all that it offers, 
but that they must not expect tlie university to 
solve the race problem,"'^^ 1 

Black students protested against the regime of 
discrimination, They organiEed collectively for 
both fellowship and self-defense. Turned away 
from the white sororities and frataniities, they be- 
pn in 1906— at Cornell University— to form black 
organizations. Greek letter groups for blacks 
sprang up even where the number of potential 
irombers was small. Excluded from aU-campus in- 
terfratemlty councils, the black groups existed at 
the mar^ of campus affairs, but central to the 
needs and interests of f ' ^ir members* They were a 
rare refuge for Macks on white campuses. 

The maintenance of alUwhite facultiei was an 
impregnable policy of northern colleges and 
universities. As of lW17~7iot a single fulUtlme 
black classroom teacher, teiiured or untenured, 
tau^t in a northern Institution of higher educa- 
tionJ^ Lack of qualified applicants was not the 
problem. In 1936, a sizable group of black Ph.D's 
was available for employment, but fully 80 per- 
cent of them taught in three black institutions: 
Atlanta, Fisk, and Howard Universities.^^ 

Black college students in the North valued 
highly the accessibility of a black community. 
Here could be found housing quarters, meiJs, leads 
on possible student employment, and relaxation. 
The colleges had almost no impact on the black 
communities. Very few black youngsters enrolled, 
even in the case of colleges located in cities of 
large black population. The flrst Negro student at 
the University of Pennsylvania, located in 
Philadelphia, entered in 1879; both his parents 
were foreign-born. Blacks were excluded from 
working in these colleges. In 1935, when nearly 
half a million Negroes lived in New York City, not 
one was employed as teacher or clerk in the 
College of the City of New York. The same was 
true, apparently, at other parts of the municipal 
institution.'^ Blacks were thus subjected to a rigid 
negative employment quota of 100 to 0, which 
enforced by an affirmative action program on 
behalf of segregation. 
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B LACK G R ADU ATE Stu D Y, 1 865^1 945 

In 1930, public higher education institutions in 
"^the South enrolled over lljOOO white students in 
graduata and professional study. At the same time^ 
not a single Negro in the South w receiving such 
State-supported training J 8 When a Presidentid 
commissioik on higher education reported the neKt 
year, only a minority statement, written by three 
black college presidents, emphasized the iniuffl- 
ciency of higher— including professional— 
education faciliUes for Negroes.^^ Federal grants 
to the States for research were channeled without 
exception to white State colleges.^^ Faculty and 
students in black colleges were unable to utilize 
^ants for research and advanced training. 

During the decade following 1935, a number of 
court decisions opened the doors of heretofore 
white public higher institutions to a few individual 
black applicants. (The legal aspects of these cas^^ 
are discussed In tlie next chapter.) To keep the 
number at a minimum. State legislatures estab- 
lished overnight "graduate schools*' at black 
colleges. Their meagerness was consciously de- 
signed. But, meanwhile for the most part, southern 
white university eduQators had only models of 
graduate study at their own institutions.^ ^ 

Black H igher Education Since 1945 

In the South 

Black'White inequalities in southern higher edu- 
cation institutions far exceeded racial differentials 
in the common schools. In 19555 the following per 
student ratios of white to black existed in south- 
ern public higher education 

6-1 Numbir of highei institutions 

8-1 Degrees conferred 

9"! Enrollment 

1 0- 1 Value of buildiriga and pou ndi 

1 1 - I Libfary expenditures 
11<^1 Current income 

16-1 Preparation of faculty 

IS-'l Library volumes 

During the following decade, some of these differ- 
entials abated; others grew less favorable. From 
1959 to 1969, the endowment of black colleges 
fell from three-fifths to one-half that of white 
colleges; black colleges also received a declining 
Federal contribution to their income, wMle Fed- 



eral support was rising for white colligis.83 Per 
student outlay for black colleges, however, in* 
creased sharply during the 1960*s. 

Approaching the 1970's, black colleges as a 
whole were comparable with white colleges in the 
same region and similar size. Other than In 
buildings J grounds, and equipment, black colleges 
offered about the same educational opportunities 
as their peer wliite institutions.^^ The drawing 
power of black colleges held up well From 1953 
to 1967, their enrollment more than doubled, By 
1967, half of aU black coHege students attended 
other than a traditionally black college, This 
tendency reflected the growing political power of 
blacks wliich=-as a century earlier—helped force 
open the doors of public institutions hitherto 
closed, A growing majority of middle class blacks 
were bypassing the traditipnal black private college 
in favor of former all-white coUeges.^^ As a 
consequence^ the black colleges were faced with 
educating students who came predominantly from 
economically poor homes ind.. required special 
financial help. While the black colleges had scored 
heroic achievements, they continued to be faced 
by historic patterns of inequality, virtually un* 
relieved by government. 

In the North 

The issue of racial discrimination in collages 
and universities became national for the first time 
in 1947 on release of a report by the President's 
Commission on Higher Education* It singled out 
for attack **the prevalence of quota systems and 
policies of exclusion". With reference to minority 
students enrolled in colleges, the Commission de- 
clared that "the frustrations of social discrimina- 
tion— in the dormitories, in honorary societies, in 
fraternities and sororities, on athletic teams, and at 
social functions— strike at ... [thfilr] personal dig- 
nity."^^ An end to segregation laws was advo- 
cated; this recommendation brought on a dissent 
by a minority of the Commission, 

In 1948, members of the Assodation of 
American Collages debated the issue at the group's 
annual meetLiig. While the association 
acknowledged tliat "many colleges discrirriinate 
against minority racial and religious groups", it 
opposed laws against discrimination as an 
infringement of the freedom of the independent 
college !8 8 Discriminatory patterns lingered iii 
many cases for two more decades* 
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American universities in the North and South 
averaged between two and three percent black 
attendance by 1970. In higher education as a 
whole— including black colleges— the figure 
fluctuated from just over 4.5 percent to a hi^ of 
S.8 percent. Predominantly white institutions 
sou^t out the most obviously talented black hi^ 
school graduates while ignoring the others. More 
black youths appeared on university campuses. 
But with respect to percent of hi^ school 
graduates entering college, the black-white gap 
grew 
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Year 

1963 
1968 



Ratio of Ingh school graduates 
entering college, 19634968 

Non-white 



percent 

38.1 
46.2 




Gap 
percent 

IS 
10.4 



Since "non-whites" also includes Asians, it is likely 
that the actual gap for blacks and whites was even 
larger than indicated here. 

Blacks were enrolled disproportionately in 
community colleges. By 1973, two-fifths of all 
black college students attended them while 25 
percent went to traditional black colleges and 35 
percent were in traditionally white 4-year colleges. 
The academic si^ficance of high community 
college enrpllments was difficult to establish. Firsts 
the basic numerical data were exceedingly 
defective, Seconds the graduation rate 'of 
community college students was only half that of 
senior college students of comparable ability.^ ^ 
Third, the dropout rate of black community 
college students was more than twice that of all 
community college students.^ ^ 

Rising black enrollment in predominantly ^^ite 
institutions did not automatically cause oncampus 
discrimination to disappear. In the early 1960's, 
official housing discrimination existed at the Uni- 
versity of CiiicagOi Rutgers, and Indiana Univer- 
sity.^^ Student protests brought an end to these 
practices. Financial aid became a crucial student 
service when black and other minority students 
enrolled. Outri^t grants were relatively unavail- 
able for poorer students whose aid consisted more 
of pay for working in school-coruiected employ- 
ment. Wien Federal aid funds slumped during the 
eariy 1970's, black enrollment apparently also 
dropped. Few colleges and universities provided 
aid from tfieir permanent budget. Aid to minority 



students tended to be .viewed as a *%eGial" 
expenditure. 

Racial restrictions on college atliletics fell away 
during the 19S0's and 1960's as a result of civil 
ri^ts pressure and the example of growing black 
involvement in professional sports. Uttle initiative 
came from the colleges themsilves* With wider 
black participation, however, came new forms of 
discrimination. Black players were not pven 
coaching positions; nor did the athletic con- 
ferences employ more than token numbers of 
blacks. On northern and iouthem campuses a 
sense of estrangement pervaded soci^ activities 
involvdng black and white students. Whether at tlie 
University of Georpa or the University of Illinois, 
black students were pven to feeLthey did not 
"belong" .55 

Black faculty started to make their appearance 
at predominantly white campuses. In 1941, tiie 
first fuU-time black professor ms employed at a 
^rtually all-^ite institution. He was anthropoid 
o^st Mison Da^s, whose salary at the University 
of Chicago w^s paid by the Rosenwald Fund* 
Seven yean later, however, tlie university's socio- 
lo^ department refused to employ Professor E. 
Franklin Frazier, eminent black sociolopst. 
William F. Ogburnj departmental chairman, ex- 
plained to a colleague that the appointment was 
not possible because the wives of white professors 
would object.^fi Not until the late 1960's did 
colleges begin to feel even sli^t pressure from the 
Federal Government to employ minority faculty. 
After 5 years of such pressure, the results were 
exceedln^y minimal. 

By 1970, more than a third of a mlUion black 
young people were enrolled full time in higher 
education* They were distributed by field as 
follows: 





Number 


Percent of total 


Undergraduate 


344,819 


6.9 


Graduate 


16,334 


4.2 


Medicine 


1,752 


4.1 


Dentistry 


570 


3.8 


Law 


2,454 


3.9 




365,929 


6.7 



Over the previous centuty, blacl lad succeeded in 
creating a tradition of higher education. TTiis was 
achieved in the face of a powerful structure of 
deprivation constructed by government and the 
learned professions. 
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CHAPTER 2 
THE LEGAL FRAMEWORK 



American court deciiions were basic to the 
creation of racially discriminator public school 
sys tarns. During the era of slavery as well as in 
later years, courts adopted an activist stance in a 
largely successful effort to square school practices 
with those of a society in which racist doctrines 
were m article of widespread faith, Judicial 
lectures from the bench on the divine origin of the 
racial order were not uncommon, Through tfie 
19th and part of the 20th centuries, the courts 
appeared to minorities as a recourse ^dthout 
redress. 

Favorable court decisions were rare. Even when 
issued they were violated with impunity; or worse, 
ignored. State governments themselves frequently 
^dolated the decisions or laws based on them. 
Courts at all levels— State and Federal—followed a 
common code of conduct with respect to minor- 
ities. The U.S. Supreme Court usually supplied the 
icing on the cake of sorrows baked below. ^ Nor 
did geography provide a meaningful basis for 
ftindamental distinctions once slavery had been 
abolished. The temper of northern and southern 
courts grew more similar. 

About mid-20th century^ minorities accelerated 
their political progress and succeeded in making a 
national issue of their unequal treatment. The 
courts—along with legislatures—began to manifeit 
changes in their historic orientation* Those 
changes continue. They take on greater intelli- 
Ability when viewed within an historical context. 

BiFORE THE Civil War 

The flret compulso^ ipiorance law was enacted 
by South Carolina in 1740. Many southem States 
followed suit. During times of slave revolts or 



similar in^curities, nervous white lepslatures sdf» 
fened the laws^ making the Hnes and terms of 
imprisonment more stringent 2 That few violators 
actually were brou^t into court attested to the 
dmost unanimous obedience to the laws rather 
than loose enforcement of tfiem. Late in the 18th 
and early in the 19^th centuries. States enforced 
apprenticeship laws which required masters to 
teach even black apprentices to read and write. 
After a time, those laws were changed to relieve 
masTers of such responsibility if their charges were 
black,3 

In the North, State governments did not usually 
acknowledge a responsibility to educate black 
children. After Rhode Island liberated slaves in 
1784, it failed to honor a provision in the 
Emancipation Bill making it compulsory to teach 
freed Negro children to read and write."^ Some 
States such as Ohio explicitly closed the public 
schools to black children in 1829. For the next 
two decades, Negr^s tried to change the common 
school law. In the late 'Forties and early *Fifties, 
separate public schools for blacks were permitted. 
In Fennsylvania, even separate black pubUc schools 
were not permitted by law until 1854, 

Negro parents were required to pay school 
taxes whether or not their children could attend 
^e schools. Sometimes the State law stipulated 
that in such cases, the school tax must be refunded 
to Ne^o parents* In Ohio and Illinois, however, 
authorities kept the money in direct violation of 
the law.^ Systematic discrimination against black 
children was the rule in tanpble aspects of 
schooling.^ 

Courts generally chose to enforce the color line. 
In Chalmers v, Stewart ^ the Ohio supreme court 
found in 1842 that a teacher who pennitted black 
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diildrin to sit in a classroom when white parents 
objected thereby forswore claim to his saJaty. In 
that caii, Judge Wood ruled that black children 
ware in the class of **vicious and corrupt" 
persons*^ The Chalmers doctrine was cited 8 years 
later by the Indiana supreme court in Lewis 
Henley, There^ the court directedi that tuition- 
paying black students must be excluded from a 
public school to make room for white children 
whose parents refused to send them to school with 
blacks, Judge Perkins explained the State lepsla- 
ture's reasoning in excluding Negro children from 
public schools as the conviction that *'black 
ctuldren ware. . . unfit associates of whites^ as 
school companions."^ Courts wavered on the 
importance of skin hue. In 1842, the Ohio 
supreme court mled that light=skinned blacks 
possessed rights equal to those of whites on the 
^ound that, in colors they were nearer white than 
black.^ In 1 859, the court reversed the ruling and 
held that blood, not color, was the signiflcant 
characteristic* It spoke of the "visible taint of 
African blood,"iO 

Iowa was an exception to the general course of 
events. In its first school law adopted in 1846, the 
year of statehood, black children were expliciUy 
excluded. Eleven years later, following a campaipi 
for equal school rights led by abolitionist Repub= 
Ucans, the State's constitution was amended to 
open the schools to aU.^ ^ 

One State court found school segregation to be 
constitutional. In 1850 the bluest court in Mas= 
sachusetts held tfiat Boston school authorities had 
not acted unreasonably or illegally in requiring a 
Negro child to attend the all-black school even 
though she lived nearer a white schooLl^ jhe 
school committee's rules declared that white chil= 
dren were ^'especially entitled to enter the schools 
nearest to their places of residence." Black chil= 
dren, however, were explicitly denied access to 
their neighborhood schooL It was thus race, not 
place, that regulated school attendance in Boston. 
After a statewide campaipi organized by the 
father of the excluded girl, the State lepslature in 
1855 outlawed school segregation. 

Civil War TO 1S50 

In THE South 

M public school systems in tlie South created 
before the Civil War ex«;.luded black children by 



statute, Just after the war, the same rule con- 
tinued. In 1866, Texas and Florida created school 
funds but excluded blacks from their benefits. Hie 
next year Kentucky did the same* Both in Florida 
and Kentucky, blacks were required to pay school 
taxes, but their children were prevented from 
attending the schools. They' were ^ven the option 
of building their own schools, in the case of 
Kentucky with proceeds from an addition^ school 
tax. None was built 

The advent of radical reconstruction in 1867 
resulted in p^ng blacks the vote and adoption of 
the 14th Amendment. Having attained fonnal 
citizenship, Negroes pried open the schools for 
^eir children. Discrimination in expenditures was 
forbidden. During the 1870*s and early 1880*s, as 
mentioned In the preceding chapter, more or less 
equality existed between black and white schools* 
Numerous efforts were made to evade the new 
constitutional requirements* A favored way was to 
establish racially dual school systems, to be 
financed by separate taxes paid by each racial 
group. Black parents in Owehsboro, Ky., attacked 
tiie practice in a Federal lawsuit decided in 1883. 
Since white parents were far wealthier than blacks, 
tiiey established a school open for 9 to 10 months, 
while aU the black parents could afford was one 
open for 3 months. Plaintiffs argued the disparity^ 
violated the equal protection requirement of the 
amendment. The Federal district court a^eed* In 
Claybwok v. Owmsboro, it held that "the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed by this amend- 
ment must and can only mean the laws of the 
State must be equal in their benefit as weU as in 
thfir burdens, and that less would not be *the 
equal protection of the laws' ".^^ The North 
Carolina supreme court ruled 3 yean later m Puitt 
V, Commmwners that a similar tax scheme was 
unconstitutiond* i ^ 

Both Ckybrook and Puitt were turned against 
themselves by southern States. Formal compliance 
was achieved when State legislatures appropriated 
equal amounts per child of school age. By the late 
1880*1, however, it had become a practice for 
county school boards to allocate the State aid in a 
raciMly discriminatoty way among schools under 
their jurisdiction. By the close of the 19th 
century, as a result, black schools had become 
severely underflnanced* Protests by black parents 
were without avail, By that timei the Nepo voter 
had been effectively disfranchised. 
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An appad to the Supreme Court against tlie 
$y%tem of discriminatory expenditures was made 
by blacic parents in Augusta, Ga. The school board 
had closed a black high school whila keeping a 
white school open. No other public high school 
was available to black students. The Supreme 
Court in Cumming v. Comty Board of Education, 
unanimouily turned down the black parents* 
request, explaining: 

*.While aU idmlt that the benffits and buxdins of 
j^ubUc taxation mult bf shared by citiiens without 
discrimination against any alass on aecount of their raci, 
the education of the people in schools maintained by 
State taxation is a matter bilon^g to the respective 
states, and any interference on the part of Federal" 
authority mth the management of such ichools cannot be 
justified except in the case of a clear and unmistakable 
dbregard of rights secured by the supreme law of the 
land* We have here no such case to be detennined^ . 

Cumming assured that the Cl^hrook and Puitt 
doctrine would remdn a constitutional vacuity, 
bereft of any concrete consequenca to their 
purported beneficiaries. Tht 14th Amendment 
became the framework of planned educational 
deprivation, administered In the name of States- 
ri^ts* 

Sapegation had gained constitutional protect 
tion 3 years earlier whenj m 1896, the Supreme 
Court ruled in Plessy v. Fergusom It approved the 
provision of separate-but-equal accommodations in 
interstate transportation as not inconsistent with 
the 14th Amendment. Over the preceding 30 
years, a number of northern and southern State 
courts had applied the same doctrine in public 
schools, ^e eombination of Cummirig and Ples^ 
gave immense legal force to the coexistenee of 
segregation and planned deprivation as one fed 
upon the other. 

Wherever large numbers of black children were 
concentrated in single school districtSi the greatist 
discrirnination occurred. In Mississippi during 
1920-1921, for example, nearly 80 percent of the 



population in 19 counties was black. Black chil- 
dren received less than one^elghth of the school 
expenditure spent on white children in three 
counties.l^ When, in 1925, Negro parents in 
, Covington County appealed to the Mississippi 
supreme court for relief, tiie court refiised, hold- 
ing: ^ 

It is of course not necessary that every diild in the 
^unty Imve the Mine advantgges m the way of education 
that every chUd has . * . Ths op§ration and conduct of 
public icliooli are practical affairs. You cannot dUarimi^ 
nate against people on account of their race or condition, 
but their rights may depend upon thek lituadon, or they 
may be claisifled aecording to such dtuatlon and con- 
dition.l8 

Under the Cumming doctrine, no appeal from tfus 
ruling to the U.S, Supreme Court was poiiible* 

The first whole legal assault on tiie system of 
^grcgation and planned depriyation began in the 
1930-s. Negro teachers entered, sou tiiem courts to 
demand tiiat their sUaiies be made equal to those 
of white teachers. Most courts agreed and States 
moved to create sin^e salary schedules.^ ^ Judges 
tended to draw out the period of changeover while 
numerous school boards evaded die orders by 
creating "profession^ rating scales" to establish 
salarios for individual teachers* Black teacher 
suffered from tiiis new discriminatioh but salary 
eciuaUzation also became more of a fact, as the 
follovidng table indicates:20 
The ratio of black to total salaries rose from 41 J 
percent to 74*8 percent over the 14-year period* 
Such substantia court victories introduced major 
strains into the structure of soutoem schools, 
based as it was on Plotting to white students fonds 
tiiat belonged to Negro students. As equd ex- 
penditures neared reality, white privilege receded. 

Black parents also began to bring court chal- 
lenges to the system* By the early 1950*s, some 
200 locd cases had been filed^l These attacked 
material inequalities and requested equalization* 



AVERAGE SALARY PER MEMBER OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
STAFF, 1939-1940 to 1953-1954 



Negro schools 
All schools 



1939 
1940 



$ 601 
$1,441 



1949 
1950 



$2,143 
$3,010 



1953 
1954 



$2,861 
$3,825 
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Percent Increase 
1939/ 1940 to 1953/1954 



376 
165 
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While only occasional parent lawsuits were success- 
fli', the impact of these few on black public 
opinion was coniiderable. In the context of the 
teachers' lawsuits^ and the rapidly-growing move- 
ment of Negro self-or|anizationi exemplifled by 
the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People O^AACP), the parents' actions 
were exceedingly important. 

In THE North 

puring the years 18654950, numerous north= 
em State .courts considered cases involving the 
ri^ts of Negro children to attend nonsegreated 
schools* While the number of court victories was 
considerablCj few were translated into everyday 
school practice. 

In Illinois at the end of the Civil War, black 
children were still excluded by law from the 
common schools. Under pressure by black citizenSj 
the restriction was dropped in 1872, but no 
penalty was attached to continued exclusion until 
1874 when the State supreme court outlawed the 
building of an aU-black armex to an elementary 
school.^ ^ A dozen years latefj however^ a State 
appeals court permitted a school district to assi^ 
white students to otherwise unavailable white 
schools outside their regular area of assignrrient.^S 
The 1874 stipulation against separate schools 
meant little jn southern Illinois. In 1904, an 
historian wrote: "Colored schools exist in many 
places* Alton has forced its colored people into 
schools by themselves/ In Chicago during the 
1920*s and 1930*s, teachers were employed on the 
basis of racid criteria* They were also assipied on 
die same basis.^^ 

The 1947 Illinois directory of schools, issued 
by the State superintendent of public instmction, ^ 
listed black and white schools by race^ yet the 
existence of such schools was outlawed, pre- 
sumably, in 1874. In 1947 the school board of 
EdwardsviUe, in the southern part of the StatCj 
maintdned a 4=year white hi^ school while the 
black hi^ school operated^only a 3-year program* 
When the Illinois Commission on Human Re- 
tions, a State agency, urged the State Superin- 
tendent to cut off State aid to districts which 
segregated schools Ulegallyj the superintendent 
"replied that he had no authority to make such 
Investigations unless the elected State*! attorneys 
in those counties initiated suit against the elected 
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school boards. "2 6 The likelihood of a States at= 
torney in any part of Illinois taking such action 
was negligible at best. 

School segregation in New Jersey was forbidden 
by State law in 1881 and by State supreme court 
ruling 3 years later.^^ State agencies violated both 
tfie law and ruling repeatedly over the next 
half-century*28 As in Illinois, New Jersey school 
authorities published school statistics by race and 
maintained two all-bjack vocational schools tau^it 
only by Negr^s. Black parent challenges to 
segregated conditions were virtually always turned 
down by the State* Even when school districts 
admitted ^e charge was correct, the State refused 
to order a change* During the 1930's, segregation 
spread turther into the northern part of the State, 
again vvd^out encountering official opposition,^^ 
Deterioration of educational conditions was re= 
ported in the areas of growing segregation. 

Hirou^out the North, assi^ment of children 
to specific schools was determined by a broad 
range of criteria* Contrary to countless recent 
assertions, place of residence was not one of these; 
at least, not for black children* Except rarely, 
American courts refused to recopize^a claim to 
school assignment on the basis of rasidenee* 
Almost uniformly, courts acknowledged ^e 
authority of school boards to assip students to 
schools. Usually, when black parents appUed for 
an order directing a board to permit black children 
to attend the nearest school— often a white one— 
instead ol a distant school=often a black one --the 
request was denied. As a result, Negro school 
children frequently went to schools which were far 
from their homes, hazardous to safety and health, 
heavily overcrowded, and inferior educationally. 
Blacks were not permitted the privilege of a 
nei^borhood school*^^ This was even truer in the 
South, 

Since 1950 

In THE South 

In niid^l950, the NAACP Legal Defense Fund 
(LDF) began a frontal assault on the principle of 
segregation* Until then, the group had Utigated for 
equal-dthough-separate schools. Five separate 
cases, initiated by black parents, were argued by 
the LDF before the Supreme Court during 
1952-1955, These concerned schools In Sumerton, 
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FarmviUe, Va.; Topeka, Kans.; Wilmington, 
Del; and Warfimgton, D.C* LDF la^ar Robert L. 
Carter stated the plaintiffs' prindpal contendon: 

, . . Wi have baan deprived of the equal protection of 
the laws whire ths statute requir§s appgUants to attend 
public elementary schooll on a segrigated basis, because 
the act of sepegation in and of itself denies them equal 
educational opportunities which the Fourteenth Amende 
mcnt s^ures,^^ 

On May 17, 1954, the Court unanimously ac- 
cepted the argument and ruled: 

... In the fleld of public education the doctrine of 
"separate but equal'^ has no plaoe. Separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal^ . . We hold that the 
pMntUTs and others similarly situated. . , are^ by reason 
of tile segregation complaMed of^ deprived of the equal 
protection of the laws guarinteed by the Fouxteenth 
Amendments Brown v. Board of Education (I)? 347 U.S. 
483, at 495, 

Hie Court delayed implementation for a year^ 
meanwhile soliciting views on tiia form a final 
order should take. 

Benjamin Muse, the historian, reported that 
news of the Brown decision was received ^th^ut 
elation in the black communities: 'There was no 
dancing in the streets. The dgniflcance was not 
quickly grasped by the Negro masses, , , Very 
probably the reveiie was nearer the mark. Two 
questions about Brown remained unanswered in 
1954^55: (1) What action was requked? and (2) 
When would the action be performed? If tfie 
Nepo masses were skeptical about both questions, 
tfieir sentiments were more than matched by the 
LDF attorneys . 

In April 1955, the Supreme Court conducted a 
5-day hearing on implementation. Repeatedly, 
LDF chief counsel 'Hiurgood Marshall pressed Ae 
Court to set a definite timetable for desegregation. 
If the pace of desegregation were left to the States, 
MarEhaU declared: "... Then the Negro . , , would 
be in a horrible shape. He , , , would be as bad, if 
not worse off then under the ^separate but equal' 
doctrine , , * ''^^ District court judges would be 
too solicitous of local school boards, "It is a 
national Constitution," said Marshall, "tiiere is no 
place for locd option in our Constitution,"^ 4 On 
tiie last day of the hearing, he returned to the 
matter of a deadline, but placing it within a 
context of racism: 



This time limit becomes a part of the effectiveness , , . 
of the May 17 decision. But I don't believe any argument 
has ever t)een made to thii Court to postpone the 
enforcement of a constitutional right. The argument is 
navtt mide until Nepoii are involved,^^ 

Representatives of the southern States warned of 
widespread resistance should immediate dese^e- 
gation be ordered. 

In May 1955, the Supreme Court ruled in 
Brown v. Bom'd of Edmatton (n)» No dea(Uine was 
set. Instead, the Federal district courts wre to 
take jurisdiction over school legregation cases. 
Negro children were to be admitted to public 
schools "as soon as practicable on a nondis- 
crimlnatoty bails," Sdiool boards were directed to 
proceed "with s31 deliberate speed," Bmwn 11^ in 
the retrospective opinion of a former LDF lawyer, 
Robert L, Carter, was "a grave mist^e" since its 
deliberate-speed form^a set up the standard of 
compUmce oidy **on tenni that the white South 
could accept." HiuSs Carter conduded, "the 
Warr^ Court sacrificed individual and immediate 
mdication of the newly discovered ri^t to 
desepegated education , ♦ , "3^ 

^ofiier weataess, shared by Brown I and 
Brown 11^ was the exclusive emphasis upon dis- 
mantling segregation. Mstorically, segregation had 
served as Ae means of planned deprivation, But 
this aspect of the situation was ipiored in the 
Brown proceedinp* School boards were not re- 
quired to do aiythlng differently than they had 
ever done before. Reducing or eliminating the 
poss mat&rial disparities between black ^d white 
^hools did not form part of the order. For their 
own part, LDF lawyers very Ukely feared raising 
the question inasmuch as the Court might have 
chosen to resurrect Plessy, only on an equd-but- 
separate rather than a separate-^but-^r^ual basis. 
During arguments on Brown I southeni State 
attorneys insisted tiiat materid equality was on 
the verge of being attained and thus lepeption no 
longer exacted a specid price from Nepo children, 
L^F lawyer Spottswood Robinson replied tiiat 
"even thou^ Viriinia could ^end $26 millions— 
an enomous sum by Virpnia standards— aU that 
we succeed in doing is mo^g from a present 61 
ants to 79 cents per Negro student for each doUar" 
that. is invested in buUdinp and ates for whitb 
students,"3^ 

^^atever the structural weaknesses of Brown, 
Nepo parents seized on the decision as a chMice 
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for an equal education* Within weeki after Brown 
II was handed do^^, many of these parents filed 
petitions with school boardSj demanding entry for 
ttieir children-among other places, in Orangeburg^ 
B.C. and Yazoo City^ Miss. In Virpiia black 
parents petitioned in Newport News, Norfolk, 
Alexandria, Charlottesville^ Arlington County, and 
Isle of Wl^t County* In each case, the petitions 
wete rejected. Petitioners in Orangeburg and 
Yazoo City suffered retaliation from tlie white 
community by losing their jobs and credit* rfiare- 
croppers were evicted; and grocers refused to sell 
food to some. 38 

Repulsed by school boards^ parents turned to 
the Federal district courts. Here, they lest more 
frequently than not.^^ In several instances. State 
authorities flouted Federd district court rulings 
favorable to desegregation; no penalty followed. 
From 1954 to I960, in only 5 of 10 cases 
involving violence to stop a court order did 
Federal authorities inteivene*^^ BiUs were intro- 
duced in Congress during 1957 and 1960 autho- 
rizing the U.S. Department of Justice to represent 
black parents in desegregation cases. Both times 
the provision was dropped. 

In the 10th school year after Brow/i /, only 34, 
100— i,e., L2 percent-of the nonbu.der South*s 
2394,563 black children attended desegregated 
schools. This slender consequence of Brown re* 
suited from numerous effective techniques of 
noncompliance adopted by southern States. Laps- 
latures passed laws that stopped State aid from 
being paid to desegregated schools, closr ! schools 
under court order to desegregate, repe^ed com- 
pulsory attendance laws to permit white children 
to leave desegregrated schools , appropriated State 
funds to private segregated schools^ and aimed at 
driving the NAACP from various States. In 1962, 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Ri^ts called pupil 
placement laws "the pruicipal obstacle to desegre- 
gation in the South.*'^^ These measures required 
individual black children who vwshed to attend a 
white school to ffll out specW application forms, 
take tests (if necessary), resort to formal appeals, 
and the like. MeanwhUe, students were to be 
assigned to their traditional school* In effect, these 
placement laws were a new form of State assipi- 
ment of schools by race, the very practice out= 
lawed by Brown. State and Federd courts regu- 
larly rejected black parents' challenges to place- 
ment laws. Between 1955 and 19S3, the UJ. 



Supreme Court refund to review all cases in- 
volving such challenges,^ 2 

The Nation was wrenched from its constitution- 
d dumber by the inass movement of protesting 
blacks, in South and North, during the early 
1960's. As indicated in the previous chapter, the 
movement led by black students in the South set 
off a new explosion of peaceful ener©^ which 
found its counterpart in the North. Passage of the 
CivU Ri^ts Act in 1964 was a direct result of the 
movement* The new law created the basis for 
signiflcant progress in the Soudi. Two sections of 
-Ae law were especially important for education. 
Title IV authorized the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education to help school districts to desegregate, 
and empowered the Attorney General to institute 
lawsuits to bring about desegregation. Title VI 
forbade the use of Federal funds in any federally 
assisted program that practiced racial discrimina" 
tlon. In so stipulating, Congress pledged the power 
of the purse to the goal of equal educational 
opportunity* 

'*This legislation," wrote Martin Luther King in 
1965, **was first written in the streets."^ ^ En- 
forcement of the Civil Rights Act also began there. 
During the yeare 1965-1969, black people in the 
United States conducted an immen^ number of 
demonstrative actions on behalf of desegregation. 
(See Chapter 10 for a more detailed discussion.) 
Within the context of mass actions, ^e Federal 
Government felt pressed to effoctuate the goals of 
the new law. Between 1963 and 1968, desegrega- 
tion advanced further than during aU the years 

Mnce Bro\mt^^ 

Day-to-day enforcement of title VI by the U.S* 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEWO proceeded according to a set of desegre- 
gation guidelines formulated early in 1965. While 
tiie guidelines document was vague in many 
respects, it was far more detailed than the text of 
Brown IL Southern Congressmen sought to 
weaken the guidelines or their application by 
budget and political threats* The administration, 
by 1967-1968, permitted severe weakening of 
HEW enforcement efforts. Between 1965 and 
1969, the number of HEW personnel working 
directly on desegregation fell from 75 to 34. The 
Departnient of Justice filed fewer enforcement 
actions each year. In Januaiy, 1969, on the 
occasion of ^ change in national administration, 
tiie head of HEW's civil ri^ts office wrote in an 
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PERCENTAGE OF NEGRO STUDENTS ATTENDING DESEGREGATED 
SCHOOLS IN SEVEN SOUTHERN STATES IN THE 1963^64 AND 
1968-69 SCHOOL YEARS ^ 





1963-1964 


19684969 


AJabarna 


.007 


74 


Georgia 


.052 


14.2 


Louisiana 


,602 


8J 


Mississippi 


.000 


7.1 


North Carolina 


,537 


27.8 


South Carolina 


.003 


14.9 


Virginia 


1.630 


25J 



Intern^ memoranduni that except for Justice 
Department lawsuits "there has been virtually no 
enforcenient of civU rights provisions by any othar 
' [apncy] of Govamment.''^^ ^ ganaral lassitude 
of civil rights enforcement existed at the con- 
clusion of the Johnson administTation, This ten- 
dency was accelerated under the Nixon administra- 
tion. 

Hie Civil Rights Act was important as a 
transition from the lagging enforcement of Brown, 
As previoudy stated, desegregation developed 
dgniflcantly after 1964. Yet, the progress was 
limited. De^gregation in the South made large 
strides only when the Supreme Court adopted a 
new stance towards Browru 

Tlie promise of Brown II was evaded, as already 
indicated^ by the pupil placement laws. These 
effective impediments to desegregation were sue- 
^eded in the late 1950's and mid-1 960's by 
"free-choice" desegregation plans* Under these ^ 
students were declared "free" to select a school of 
their choice. Intimidation of black children, was 
common. U.S. Commissioner of Education Harold 
Howe 11 told Congress: 

Whan our fleldwoikais investigatt free-choice plans 
wMch are not producing school dasegiagation thay fmd 
that in aim 0 it idl in Stances the fr^dom of choice is 
Uluiory. Typically , the community atmosphare is such 
tiiat Napo parents are fearful of choosing a whita school 
for thefr ohUdran.^^ 

Nevertheless, Federal courts regularly approved 
free-choice plans. They had been doing so since 
1955, In that year, several weeks after Brown II, a 
three-judge Federd court in South Carolina mled 
in Bnggs v. ElHott that "the Constitution . . . does 



not require integration. It merely forbids segre- 
gation. "4 7 Thus, Brown II was interpreted by 
Brigg^ to require only that individual black 
students had a right to apply for transfer into 
white schools. Bri^s denied any positive obli- 
gation by school districts to desegregate entire 
school systems. Wiile the Supreme Court never 
adopted Bri^^ a large number of lower Federal 
courts did so for more than a decade. 

The death kneU of Briggs was sounded by the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, sitting 
in New Oriels. In 1966 and 1967 it ruled in 
United States y. Jefferson County, Since the 
Supreme Court rejected a subsequent appeal the 
latter year, the Fifth Circuit opinion became 
authoritative. **What is wrong about Briggs^'' held 
the aforementioned appeals court, "is that it 
drains out of Brown that decision's significance as 
a class action to secure equal educational opportu- 
nities for Negroes by compelling the States to 
reorganize their public school system^.-'^^S Thus, 
ruled the court, schools in the circuit "have the 
affirmative duty under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to bring about an integrated, unitary school 
^stem in which there are no Negro schools and 
no white schools— just schools. While carefully 
drawn free-choice plans could still be used, the 
court set up a standard of perfomiance by which 
such plans were to be evaluated: "Has the opera- 
tion of the promised plan actually eliminated 
segregated and token-desegregated schools and 
achieved substantial integration?"^^ 

In 1968, the Supreme Court went a step further 
than tfie Fifth Circuit in the Green v. New Kent 
County case.^^ It now ruled that "the burden on a 
school board today is to come forward ^th a 
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[desegregation] plan tliat promises realistically to 
work, and promises realistically to work now'' 
Racial discriminatiQn In the schools must be 
eliminated "root and branch." The high court 
called for "a system without a 'white' school and a 
'Negro' school, but just schools." Inclusion of the 
word "now" in the decision was the nearest the 
Supreme Court had yet come to gran ting the 
NAACP LDF request of 1955 for a timetable of 
desegregation. 

The following year, the Court ruled In Alex- 
ander y. Holmes, a Mississippi case ,^2 it held that 
the "obligation of every school district is to 
terminate dual school systems at once and to 
operate now and hereafter only unitary schools." 
The decision was handed down on October 29, 
1969; by the following January, the public schools 
of the State were desegregated. 

Green and Alexander took the matter of 
desegregation out of the realm of formalistic 
compliance unaccompanied by substantial con- 
sequences. Both decisions signalled a new sense of 
urgency and realism by the high court. Together, 
they constituted a sweeping amendment QfBro\m 
IL 

In 1971 1 the Supreme Court ruled in Swann v. 
Omrlotte-Mecklenburg, a landmark case that, in 
one respect, rivaled Brown I in importance; The 
Court now considered the implications of residen- 
tial segregation for school desegregation. Brown II 
had advised district courts to seek compact atten- 
dance areas around schools to embrace all who 
lived nearby, black and white alike. Given the 
existence of segregated residence, however, com- 
pacmess of school attendance areas inevitably 
meant those areas would be segregated. Segregated 
housing, the Swann court acknowledged, could 
help create segregated schools, But the reverse was 
also true: 

People gravitate toward school facilities Just as schools 
are located in response to the needs of people, The 
location of schools may thus influence the patterni of 
residential development of a mttiopolitan area and have 
important impact on compoiition of inner city neighbor- 
hoods. 

Under such conditions effective desepegation 
might, the Court held, require the drawing of 
school attendance areas that "are neither compact 
nor contiguous; indeed they may be on opposite 
ends of the city.*' Since under this condition 
assignment to the school nearest the student's 



residence would not dismantle the dual system, 
"desepegation plans cmmot be limited to the 
walk-in schooL" If mandatory student transporta- 
tion were neededj school boards could employ it. 

Residential segregation was thus placed under 
constitutional scrutiny. In urban areas— both in the 
North and South=Jm>vn / suddenly took on an 
immediacy that, had been lacking for the previous 
17 years. Since the overwhelming majority of 
black children in the countiy lived in urban areas, 
under residentiaUy segregated circumstanceSj the 
potential of Swann was enormous. Student trans- 
portation in such areas was the sin^e most 
effective instrument in achieving desegregation. 
Opposition to desegregation frequently took the 
form of opposition to student transportation 
called "busing/' 

Student transportation at public expense had 
developed steadily in the half^century before 
Swann: 



School year 

1920^21 
1931-32 
194M2 
1951»52 
196142 
1969^70 



Percent of Students 
transported 

5.6 

9.2 
18.3 
29.0 
38.1 
42.8 



In the Southj transportation was organized on a 
racially discriminatQry basis. During the mid-30's 
in 12 southern States, 27.3 percent of all white 
children enrolled were transported as compared 
with only 3.2 percent of black children; 
Louisiana had the most disparate record (45.2 and 
0.5 percent).^^ It was common to transport black 
children past nearby white schools. In Yancey 
County, N.C., during 1962, black hi^ school 
students were refused entry to the nearest school 
and had to make an 80-mile round trip dally to a 
Negro school in AsheviUe; in mid-1964j black high 
school students in Havana, Ark., were bused daily 
for a round trip of 120 miles,^^ These practices 
were consistent with the general ^stem of sepega- 
tion and planned deprivation. 

By 1971, the year of Swann, walking had 
become a minor means whereby students traveled 
to attend school in the country as a whole, Tliat 
year, nearly 50 million went to school. Here is 
how they got there;^? 
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Number 


Percent 


School bus 


19,030,000 


38.2 


Public transportation 


1,514,000 


3,0 


Private automobile 


8,140,000 


16J 


Walk/bicycle 


20,951,000 


42,1 


Other 


248,0l 


0.4 


Total 


49,883,000 


100.0 



CuriQusly, not only citizen discussion but even 
scholarly articles assumed that student transporta- 
tion was somehow abnormal. (This subject will be 
examined in more detail in chap tar 6,) School 
buses had a superior safety record over either 
wdking to school or riding in a private auto- 
mobile. Compared with walking, bu^s were as 
much as six times safer; with riding in a private 
automobile, ei^t times safer.^S Nevertheless, anti- 
busing became a poUticaUy respectable movement 
m the years after Swann* 

Green, Alexander, and Swmn enabled desegre- 
ption in the South to become a practicd reality 
rather than merely an abstract consritution^ right. 
Between 1968 and the 1971-72 school year-the 
first one after 5wan?i— the percentage of Negro 
chfldren attending predominantly black schools in 
the 11 -State South fell sharply from 68,0 to 
9,2,^^ (The educational consequences of these 
dianges are examined later in several chapters.) 

In THE North 

At midcentury, no distinctive body of law had 
developed around the specific relationship of race 
mi education in the North. The long histoty of 
official and unofficial State action on behalf of 
racial discrimination in northem schools remained 
unwritten; perhaps even forgotten. However^ the 
Supreme Court in Brown I referred to the aboli- 
tion of segregation in the public schools of Bostonj 
it dso observing^ 

But elsewhare in the North segregation in public 
Vacation has penistgd in ^me communities untU recent 
years. It is apparent that such segregation has long been a 
nationwide problem^ not merely one of section^ con- 
eemfiO 

ThB foUowing year^ in Brown II, the Court 
decreedt **A1I provisions of Federal, State, or local 
law requiring or permitting such [racial] discrimi- 
nation [in public education] must yield . , . By 



19S5j in no northem State was there a statutory 
basis to school segregation. The last such law— in 
Indiana^had been repealed 5 years earlier. 

Black parents in the North had been suing 
school boards for more than a century. Almost 
dways they complained of overt discrimination 
against their children. These acts ranged from 
outright exclusion, to segregation in separate 
quarters or within the common school building, to 
inequitable financial requirements, Courts were 
pneraUy inhospitable to appeals for redress, but 
occasional parent victories occurred. No such case 
was ever considered by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

During the decade after 5fowM, northem school 
boards and their attorneys formulated a legal 
doctrine which in effect was to relieve them of 
accountability for school sapegation. This doc- 
trine asserted a sharp distinction between de jure 
and de facto segregation; the former was caused by 
afflnnative statutory authority, the latter was a 
happenstance consequence of residential se^ega- 
tion. The one wa^ conscious and designed while 
tile other was neutral and imperson^. Clearly, the 
Intent was to Identify de jure segregation with the 
pm-Brown South and de facto segregaUon with the 
North. 

Historically, the de facto doctrine was weak. 
Deliberate segregative action by northem public 
officials was widespread. Even in northem States 
with a history of segregation laws— such as Indiana 
mi Missouri— legislation brought no changes in the 
pattern of assignment of students. On the other 
hand, the comparative rarity of segregation laws in 
the North lent plausibility to the argument. In the 
absence of declared public commitment to segrega- 
tion by school boards, potential plaintiffs were 
faced by an Immense Job of gathering facts if and 
when tiiey would opt to file suit. Another possible 
avenue was to attack the racial concentration 
itself, without regard to how it arose, 

Under Plessyi separation was constitutionally 
valid unless it were accompanied by unequal 
facilities. That the availability of equal facilities 
under segregation was a myth both in the North 
^d South did not prevent courts from ignoring 
the obvious, Separation as such was unobjection- 
able under the Plessy doctrine. 

Before 1954, apparently only three cases con* 
wrning segregation as .such came before State 
courts, two in New York and one in Indiana. In 
1900, black plaintiffs in Queens, New York City 
charged discrimination in that their children were 
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assiped to a single schooL The court rejected the 
claiin, holding "it is equal school facilities and 
accommodations that are required to be furnished 
and not equal social opportunities."^^ In 1943, 
the New York State Commissioner of Edueation 
closed an illegal ^-black school in Ramapo be* 
cause it was patently infarior to the white schooL 
He stressed, however, that "if the [attendance] 
lines are reasonably drawn the fact that most or aU 
die school children are of one race or another race 
does not render the zoning fllegal."^^ In 1926, 
when Indianapolis authorities announced they 
were going to build a high school, black parents 
sued to force the choice of another site. They 
contended that since the announced site was in 
the midst of a Negro area of residencej the new 
school would almost certainly be all=black. The 
court rejected this argument and ruled: "In the 
absence of fraud, the court will not interpose and 
impose upon school autiiorities the judpnent of 
tii'. :ourt concerning matters committed by law to 
the discretion of school authorities."^^ 

All three cases involved intentional policies of 
separation by school authorities. In New York in 
1900 and Indiana in 1926, deliberate segregation 
was allowed by law. By 1943, New York law no 
longer permitted segregation. Yet, the board of 
education had continued to practice it. None of 
the three eases exemplifies da facto segregation 
ance in none of tiiem was segregation fortuitous 
or unplanned. 

The advent of Brown left the legal situation in 
the North unaffected, at best. In 1956, the New 
York State Commissioner of Education ruled that 
citizens of Babylon were unjustified in chaUenpng 
the existence of a predominantly minority school. 
He held: "Because of the incidence of locationj 
the mere fact that tlie preponderance of the 
children who would normally attend the neighbor- 
hood school happened to be white or Negro, of 
Polish, Irish, Scotch, Swedish, Itdian or English 
descent or otherwise . , , does not require a board 
to attempt to gerrymander the [attendance] Unes, 
to assign but a certain percentage to a particular 
schooL"^^ Both in Kansas and South Carolina, 
Federal courts explicitly approved the existence of 
one -race schools. In the former case the court 
held: 

Deseirfgation dots not mean that there must be 
interminiUng of the races in all school districts . . . If . . . 
the [school attendance] district is inhabited entirily by 



coioiid students i no violation of any conititutionfll ifeht 
results becausa they are compelled to attend the school in 
the district in which they Uve. 

(Ironically, this ruling was the last one made by a 
Federal court in the oripnal Brown case*) Bri^s 
drew the same conclusion. 

Racial concentration in the absence of legd 
mandate was thus as constitutional under Brown 
as under Pkssy. Black experience in the United 
States, however, embraced more than sepegation 
in tfie schools. It also included, inevitably, inferior 
facilities and lesser educational opportunities. 
During the arguments on Brown before the 
Supreme Court in 1953»1954, segregation=not 
deprivation=was made the issue* Having ruled 
against the first, the Court ipored the second. 
But, clearly, the condition continued to exist Was 
deprivation of black diUdren therefore consti= 
tutional? Or, was it unconstitutlond only if 
deliberate? If so, did black parents have any 
recourse where evidence of intent was unavailable? 

One reply emerged in 1957 when the Virginia 
supreme court in Dobbms y. CorAfinwealth. 
ordered an dl=white high school in West Point to 
accept a black applicant rather than force her to 
attend an inferior black high schooL Her father 
had refused to send her to the latter school and 
kept her hom.e, liij State board of education 
charged him with vniation of Ae compulsory 
attendance law. This action was struck down by 
die State hi^ court which ruled that "application 
of a criminal statute so that it brinp about or 
results in inequaU^ of treatment to the two rac^s 
is not justified, 

The potential significance of Dobbins became 
clearer the next year when a ma^strate in a New 
York City family court ruled boldly tiiat black 
parents who withheld their children from atten- 
dance in aU-black schools on die ground that these 
were inferior were not ne^ecting their children's 
education.^ ^ Justice Justine Wi^ Poller charac= 
terized the aU-black schools as inferior because 
they were segregated and staffed vd^ teachers 
who were not as qualified as tho^^dn,predonii= 
nantly white schools elsewhere in city. "With 
both parties doubtful of the future courie of an 
appeali an out-of-court setdement was reached; it 
applied only to the case at hand* The larger issue 
was laid aside.^^ 

Litigation in the North during the 1960*s was 
controlled larply by the Briggs doctrine as 
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mediated through Bell y. School Board (involving 
Gaty, Ind.) and Downs v. Board of Education 
(involving Kansas City, Mo.). In bothj concentra- 
Hons of black students ware approve d since they 
had resulted prasumably from assi^ment to 
schools by residence ^ not race.^^ Unless plaintiffs 
could prove that school boards had engaged in 
overt discrimination, the existing segregation was 
explained as a simple reflection of residential 
se negation— thus not the boards' doing. This was 
the concept o£de facto segregation. 

Critics of the doctrine rejected the concept of a 
neutral school board, and pointed out that board 
action was State action i thus implicating school 
authorities In violations of equal protection JO 
More salient for change than scholarship in this 
area, however, was political pressure arising from 
the civil rights movement. In New York State, the 
Board of Regents in 1960 adopted a policy of 
desegregation. Courts upheld efforts of school 
boards to comply voluntarily. They ruled that 
such plans, based as they must be in part on racial 
considerations, were not attempts to discriminate. 
In New Jersey, the State supreme court went 
further in Booker v. Board of Educatton^iny olying 
Plainfleld— and held that the State was obliged to 
correct ^'substantial racial imbalance which may be 
educationally harmful though it has not reached 
the standard of *all or nearly all Negro'. 
Massachusetts in 1965 passed the Racial Imbalance 
Act which required school boards to desegregate 
once a school had a predominantly black enroll- 
ment. In 1963, lUinois had passed the Armstrong 
Act, aimed at eliminating segregation by revising 
attendance area boundaries. 

The de facto doctrine was severely weakened 
by these changes for they contradicted the for- 
mula: "we do not need to correct what we did not 
cause," Since Brown, deliberate segregation has 
been illegal. NoWj so-called nondeliberate segrega- 
tion began to lose its legal protection in several 
States. 

Oddly enough, the most serious blow to the de 
facto doctrine came from court decisions which 
found school districts guilty of de jure segregation. 
Between 1961 and 1972, as the table on page 12 
indicates, Federal district courts outside the South 
found nine school boards violating the equal 
protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment: 

Since this compilation was drawn up, similar - 
findings were made by Federal courts with respect 



to IndianapoUs, Detroit, Kalamazoo^ Grand Rap- 
ids,^ Lansings Dayton, NUnneapolis, Braddock, 
Pa., and Kinloch, Mo, In addition, during thi same 
recent period, State courts ruled similarly in two 
Illinois cities (Waukegan and Madison) and three 
California cities (Los Angeles, Ingle wood, and 
Richmond). Administrative action against north- 
ern school boards has occurred in Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts and, on a Federal level, by 
limited proceedings of Ae Office for Civil Ri^ts 
in HEW. 

In 1973, the US. Supreme Court ruled in 
Keyes School District, its first "northern" case. It 
accepted evidence from a lower court that Denver 
school authorities had deliberately segregated part 
of the city'S schools. Teachers had been assigned 
by race and students charmeled to certain schools. 

. . A finding of intentionaliy segregative school 
board actions in a meaningful portion of a school 
system, as in this case," held the Supreme Court, 
^^creates a presumption that other segregated 
schooling within the system is not adventi- 
tious.*''^ The burden of proof, therefore, lay 
upon the school board to demonstrate that its 
action elsewhere in the school system were un- 
tainted by intention to segregate* l^ter in the 
year, the lower court, following Supreme Court 
instructions, held a new hearing and found that 
the entire school system of Denver was unconstitu- 
tionally segregated J 3 

By the mid-1970's, the principal judicial sup- 
ports of de facto doctrine had been removed. In 
1968, in Green, the Supreme Court rejected the 
Briggs rule that there was no affirmative obligation 
to desegregate. Five years later, the Court laid that 
obligation upon a northern school district, even in 
the absence of either a State segregation law or 
direct courtroom testimony attesting to district- 
wide discriminatory acts by the school board. 
State legislation requiring affirmative desegrega- 
tion action spread during the late 60's and early 
70's. A series of important State supreme court 
decisions in 1971-1972 added to the movement 
away from de facto doctrine J ^ Many of these 
legal steps still lacked full implementation. 

Meanwhile, in judicial terms, northern desegre- 
gation in 1975 was roughly where southern dese- 
gregation had been 10 years before. Aside from 
school districts found violating the Fourteenth 
Amendment, there existed no general obligation 
by school districts to desegregate entire school 
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systems. Instead, school boards were employing 
numerous renovated free-choiGi arrangementSi 
called open enrollrnP'^% magnet schoolSj voluntary 
disagregationi and . iher names. These constitute 
an effort by boards to interpret Brown as simply 
expanding educational alternatives for single chil- 
dren rather than eliminating dual systems of 
educational opportunity. 

In the North as a whole, by fall, 1970 slightly 
over one-fourth (27.7 percent) of all black pupils 
attended predominantly white schools. In the 
South, this proportion had risen sharply over the 
preceding 2 years from 18.4 to 38.1 percent.^ ^ 
Around the turn of the decadei the northern cities 
that desegregated did so under court order or 
administrative decree. Few desegregated voluntar= 
Oy. (Nor, of course, had many southern districts 
done so.) The crucial difference between contempo- 
raty desegregation in the North and South lies in the 
role of the Supreme Court Should it continue 
to extend its guidance to northern school districtSi 
a considerable change will undoubtedly occur. In 
the absence of such action* pressure will build to 
adopt a national legislative policy of desegregation 
applicable equally to North and South. Section 5 
of the Fourteenth Amendment could provide the 
legal framework for such a step.'^ 

Unequal expenditures for black and white 
students have been an historic feature of dual 
schooling, both in the North and South. Brown 
did not deal with this problem. While the racid 
expenditure gap narrowed after Brawn, it by no 
means disappeared. Researchers found it more 
difficult to ascertain the precise dimensions of the 
gap as publication of racial breakdown of expendi- 
tures virtually ceased. In additioni few if any 
school districts published an accounting of actual 
per school and per child expenditures; at best, 
only budgeted or autliorized expenditure data 
were available. Further* much of the information 
was districtwide ; per school data were simply 
averaged out. 

The problem of a black-white gap has been 
submerged, if not assimilated^ into another pro- 
blem—i.e.i unequal per student expenditures that 
vary between taxing units within single States. A 
single remedy, abolishing or modifying the pro* 
perty tax br altering its administration, has mono- 
policed the attention of reformers. The master 
assumption seems to be that the black-white gap is 
a lesser inequity than the interdistrict disparities; 
and that the more school financing approaches a 



statewida basis, the more equitable the entire 
system will become. 

This faith finds only modest historical support. 
The development of State responsibility for the 
common schools did| of course, greatly increase 
educational opportunities. For minority chUdren, 
however, this was less true. In 1926, Bond, after a 
close study of black education in Oklahoma, 
observed that the Negro schools "are going to 
remain below par just as long as the county 
remains the unit of financial support ."^^ On the 
other hand, historian Louis R. Harlan, after an 
analysis of black schooling in the Southeast from 
1901 to 1915, concluded; "Simply enlarpng the 
unit of taxation was not a solution of the 
inequities of southern school flnancej even for 
whites."^^ 

Virtually no researcher has tried to measure 
systematically school-by-school intradlstrict in- 
equalities that relate to race and class, In New 
York City and Chicago, recent (early 1970's) 
analyses indicated the existence of such inequal^ 
ity.^^ Repeated instances of similar character were 
widely reported by white teachers in the South 
assipied to newly desegrepted, formerly all-black 
schools. Extensive audits of school district ex- 
pendi tures by the HEW audit agency concluded 
that signiflcant sums of money appropriated for 
"educationally deprived" children had not been 
used for this purpose. 

The case for property tax "reform to equalize 
Interdistrict inequalities has its own justification. 
But it is separate from the problem of intradistrict 
inequalities. Until, in the words of Greeny all 
schools are **just schools'", without sti^as of race 
and class, it is idle to imapne that they can be 
fmanced as thou^ they were **just schools.'' 

Higher Iducation 

Southern States used Morrill Act funds as 
reported in the pre^ous chapter excludvely to set 
up white land grant coUeges. Althou^ the size of 
the land-grant for colleges was dependent ulti- 
mately on the $im of population, including blacks, 
the latter were excluded from the law's benefits. 
Friends of the freedmen complained to Congress 
of tills dilcrimination. ^ley were on tiie verge of 
^ctory in 1866 when a House of Representatives 
committee sponsored an amendment to ^e Morrill 
Act* '^niat * * * no person shdj. be excluded on 
account of race or color from the benefits of the 
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school or educational fund arising from the lands 
thus donated/*80 provision was dropped after 
unfavorable discussion on the floor of the Houii, 
In 1890, a second Morrill Act ^s passed. This 
one provided that no State could receive grants 
^unless the proceeds were "equitably divided'* 
aniung the races, Enforcement powere were lodged 
with the Secretary of the Interior During the first 
decade of the Jaw* the Secretaiy suspended funds 
to Soutfi Carolina in order to force the State to 
increase appropriations for its black land grant 
coUege. An appad to Congress restored the cut. 
Apparently, the Secretary of the Interior never 
tried again.^^ 

In effect, the failure of enforcement of the 
Morrill Act produced in higher education the same 
situation created in 1899 by Cumming, TTie States 
were left free from Federal regulation to do almost 
as they wished with black education. In Texas, the 
constitution of 1876 pledged to establish a State 
university for blacks "when practicable." Seventy 
years later the pledge was still unredeemed. In 
1921, a Missouri law created the Board of Curators 
for Lincoln University and directed it "to afford 
the Negro people of the State opportunity for 
training up to the standard furnished at the State 
University of Missouri whenever necessary and 
practicable in their opiniQn/*S2 Nq action was 
ever taken by the curators. 

Excluded without exception from southern 
State universities, Nepoes wishing to enroll as 
graduate students began turning to the courts in 
1933* Two years later, Donald Murray, a graduate 
of Amherst College, sued successfully to gain 
entrance to the University of Maryland.^- Amid 
celebrations in black communities, NAACP chief 
counsel Charles H. Houston predicted that "the 
other southern State universities are not going to 
confess error just because Murray obtained a 
favorable decision in Maryland.'*^^ Houston 
proved correct. Southern universities forced each 
black applicant to sue separately. Every action was 
based on the ground of equal protection under the 
Fourteenth Amendment. In turn, the universities 
usually referred applicants to the Negro land grant 
college in the State, 

In 1936, Lloyd Gaines, a Negro, applied to 
enter the law school of the University of Missouri. 
He was rejected and ad\dsed either to request the 
black college, Lincoln University, to initiate a law 
course or to apply for an out-of'State scholarship, 
Gaines sued, and lost; the State supreme court 



upheld the decision. Gaines appealed to the U,S. 
Supreme Court which, in 1938, decided in his 
favor.^5 "The basic consideration,'' held the 
Courtj "is . , . what opportunities Missouri . . . 
furnishes to white students and denies to Negroes 
solely upon the ground of color." Rejected was 
the option of out-of-State tuition. The Court 
explained that equal opportunity must be offered 
within the State's own boundaries. To avoid 
desegregating the State university, Missouri lepsla- 
tors, the next year, increased appropriations to 
aU'black Lincoln University, and, overniglit, 
courses and professional schools parallel with 
those at the University of Missouri were to be 
offered. 

Gaines was an effort to stress the equality of 
separate-but-equaL It rejected separation with dif- 
ferential quality offerings. Southern States, how* 
ever, evaded the new emphasis on equal facilities. 
And they minimized the desegregative impact of 
the decision. Four devices were employed. The 
first was the out-of-State scholarship vvith dollar 
value almost always less than the average State 
expenditure per student at white State universities. 
Second, was the regional association of southern 
States which permitted blacks from one State to 
attend an institution in an associated State. This 
perpetuated segregation inasmuch as all out-of- 
Stale Ne^o medical students, for example, were 
sent to virtually aU-black Meharry Medical College 
in Nashville. White students benefited more be= 
cau^ they had a wider interstate choice, Increase 
ing appropriations to black State colleges was a 
third evasive device. Between 1938-39 and 
1947-48, the per student expenditure for black 
land-grant colleges as compared with that for 
whites rose from 62.5 percent to 90.4 percent.^^ 
Unfortunately, none of the historic disparity that 
was so sizable by the 1930's was overcome even by 
the latter percentage since parity had not been 
achieved. Forcing each black applicant to litigate 
on his or her own behalf ensured a pattern of 
tokenism enforced later by the coqimon schools. 

Following Brown II, indications seemed firm 
that public Wgher education in the South would 
soon be desegregated. During 1955^56, Negroes in 
Texas won four court decisions based on Brown 
that opened alUwhite colleges to them.^^ In 1955, 
a Federal district court in North Carolina ruled 
that Brown applied to higher education; this 
decision was affirmed the next year by the 
Supreme Court,88 In 1956 public colleges and 
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universities in Tennessee were ordered to disegre- 
pte,S9 Neither in North Carolina nor Tennessee, 
however, did desegregation ensue. Segregated 
public higher education became a privileged en- 
clave beyond the effective reach of the new 
constitutional doctrine,^^ 

In 1968 segregated public higher education 
once more became an issue when Tennessee State 
officials were directed by a Federal district judge 
to desegregate tho State's public colleges and 
universities. A 6«year delay followed before the 
court held hearings on specific plans. Meanwhile, 
the court action rekindled interest among Federal 
officials. At the same time, the Office for Ci^ 
Ri^ts of HEW began notifying institutions that 
their Federal grants were being endangered by 
persistent segregation. In 1969-70, 10 States were 
directed to submit desegregation plans. Five States 
ignored the directive while the other five sub- 
mitted unacceptable plans, OCR failed for as long 
as 3 years to make any formal deterniination of 
nQncomplianQe. Federal funds continued to be 
awarded to and spent by the 10 States, A lawsuit 
was then filed against HEW and OCR to compel 
tiiem to administer title VI in accordance with 
their own administrative regulations* Late in 1972* 
the suit was decided against the Government j in 
Adams v. Richardson. Numerous postpone- 
ments were granted the States as they sought 
approval of various plans. Suit was filed by the 
U*S. Department of Justice against Louisiana when 
it refused to submit a plan. 9 2 

Beginning in the late I960's OCR began to 
enforce Federal Executive Order 11246, which 
forbade discrimination by any contractor with the 
Fedeial Government on account of race, color, 
nationality j or sex. Contractors were directed to 



formulate a plan for afflrmative action to over- 
come existing disparities. Colleges and universities^ 
many of them Government contractors , sought to 
fulfill the requirement, 

it should be recalled, as described in the 
previous chapter, that ^nerican higher education 
as a whole had practiced systematic exclusion of 
black faculty for many years, Numerous qualified 
black academicians, who later become outstanding 
authorities in their field of researchs were rejected 
from employment solely on the ground of race, A 
firm 100-0 quota had been enforced rigidly. Only 
in the past generation has this begun to change. 
The first 4 years of the OCR program brought 
exceedin^y minor changes in colleges and univer- 
sities. According to a study by the American 
Council of Education, the percentage of blacks on 
college faculties rose from 2,2 percent in 1968-69 
'to 2.9 per cent in 1972-73.33 

By the mid-1 970's, the constitutional law of 
higher educational opportunity could hardly be 
said to exist. In some respects it rested at the 
level of Pkssy. Many of the measures offered to 
r^^m^ady segregatJQu have turned out to be essen- 
tiaJly steps to n/'^'/^ ^^redominaTitly black colleges 
**more eqt. j/ " Others have consisitd of proposals 
Id irici^z/yo t}?u number of white students at the 
black Such actions resemble the state of 

desfifi jptloL^ judicial doctrine around 1958 and 
mighi K ^ ^alied ' early Brawn.'' Absent thus far are 
conwrere plans ior=or detailed judicial orders to 
create— unitary systems of public higher education. 
This stage mlglU be ^"aUed **late Brown" or **early 
Green r 
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CHAPTERS 
RACE AND fNTELLIGENCE IN AMERICA 



Over the broad sweep of evolution, man devel- 
opad a cultural mode of existence* At the core of 
culture lay not oiUy "a capacity for highly 
complex forms of learning,*' but as well "a 
capacity for transeending what is learned; a poten= 
tiiiity for innovation, creatiwty, reorganizationp 
and change."^ Both capacities were crucial from 
the outset sinbe the earliest human civilizations 
were ^tablished in the face of awesome natural 
obstacles. On each continent adaptation was 
lou^t to the most varied chdlenges, During the 
some 150,000 generations of history and pre- 
history, men and women of every race demon^ 
strated their capacity to learn, unlearn, and learn 
anew. Whilo manldnd came to differ in color, 
social and economic forms, and in other respects, 
only very recently did doctrines develop alleging 
that some persons were less capable of being fuUy 
human. 

Race prejudice was not peculiar to slavery. 
Slavery in the ancient world and in medieval 
Europe and Asia did not, apparently, eventuate in 
labeling the slaves as inferior human beings. Most 
of these slaves were white. ^ Nor did anti-black 
prejudice require slavery for its succor* In the early 
Islamic world, such prejudice was widespread 
despite reUpous strictures against it*^ Full-scale 
denid of the humanity of black slaves developed 
first in colonial America, By the mid-lSth century, 
a way of thinldng by white colonists emerged 
which conceived of the slaves "as primarily and 
merely phydcal creatures,"^ And in case nature 
should not attend to the new preachment, the 
ie^dature of South Carolina in 1740 forbade the 
instruction of black slaves. As black theologian 
^exander Crummell later wrote of the enactment: 



It Wis done , , , with the knowledgi that thi Nagio had 
brain power. There wai thm, no denial that the Nepo 
had intillect. Th^t denial wai an afterthought.^ 

In the i780's, Thomas Jefferson declared blacks to 
be intellectually inferior. He never withdrew this 
judgment* Blacks were thus excluded from his 
general prescription of education*^ 

Both in Europe and America, doctrines of racial 
inferiority became formalized by the IBSO's.Such 
declarations, as a later black writer noted, *Svere 
always blessed with a sin|ular freedom from 
effective protest."' Objections from blacks, how- 
ever, persisted-even before the Civil War, 

It was not a scholarly writer but the Judiciary 
Committee of the Ohio le^slature that defended 
exclusion of black children from the common 
schools in 1834: 

, , , ^e security of our government rests and femaini in 
the n^oraUty, virtue, and wisdom of our free white 
dtizoni . . . The common school fund is not the offiprlng 
of the offleas of charity , * \^ 

To this practical racism black parents posited an 
equaUy practical opposition, not rhetorical but 
political. They conducted a statewide campaign to^ 
open the schools to their children; within IS years 
they succeededp 

In opposition to direct contentions that blacks 
were inferior, black spokesmen canvassed a variety 
of refutations. These usually referred the detractor 
to a study of then-contemporary reality rather 
than learned subtleties. Black abolitionist Robert 
B, Forten declared: "And there are innumerable 
U^ng instancis . . , that the color of the sldn 
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affects not the elements of human nature, nor the 
principles upon which men move oif from igno- 
rance to knowledge and reflnement."^ Dr* James 
McCune Smith, physician and the leading black 
intellectual in New York City, declared in 1844: 

During the last 30 years, the Northam States have been 
the scene of a silent strugile ... the free blicks [are] 
taught to beUeVi themselves natuially inferior, barely 
admitted to common school instmetioni shut out from 
the temple of h^er literature, and taunted with ^no- 
ranee * . * Freedom has * , , stoengthenid our minds by 
throwing us upon our own riiources, and hai bound ui to 
American institutions with a tenacity which nothing but 
death can overcome, 

Blacks opened tiieir own schools but would not 
^ve up equal claim to the common schools, 

School boards somethiiTies made a weapon of 
the issue of intellectual inferiority in order to 
justify segregation^. Black parents in Boston during 
the 1840's sought to abolish an ^-Negro schooL 
School authorities refused. In 1846, the school 
board majority dragged put a new argument— one 
that was to reappear a century later under more- 
scholarly auspices. Of Negro children it was said* 

^ , ^ Their peculiar physical, mental^ and moral structure, 
requires an educational treatment, diffeient, in sorie 
respects, from that of white children. Teachers of schools 
in which they aie intermingled remark, that, in those 
parts of study and instruction in which propess depends 
on memory or on the imitative faculties, chieny> the 
colored children will often keep pace with the white 
diildren; but when propess comes to depend chiefly on 
the faculties of invention^ comparison, and reasoning, 
they quickly faU behind. 

Complaints Uke this were not heard in New 
Bedford^ Salem, Nantucketj and Lowell wheie 
black and white children attended common 
schools. Nor should it be forgotten that in 
Boston's black school, the principal— probably the 
source of the above-described theory— was under 
heavy attack by Negro parents for racist and 
neglectful educational practices. 

Allegations of inferiority were often put for- 
ward In the name of public opinion. Educator 
Horace Mann wrote approvin^y to a Negro group 
in 18S1; *S , , I suppose the almost universal 
opinion to be, that, in intellect, the blacks are 
inferior to the whites; while in sentiment and 
affection, the whites are inferior to the blacks."12 
He was answered by a public meeting of black 
citizens who denounced "that partial Judgment 



which measures men by their complexion and 
stamps them with inferiority when their color or 
nationality appears imlike their own*"^^ Black 
•academician William C, Allen criticized Mann's 
racial theory, contending that blacks ware not a 
distinct African race so much as "essentially a 
mixed race," Accordingly, strictly racid character- 
Utics could not properly be delineated, Black 
Boston lawyer John Rock summarized the Negro 
response to the allegations \^dth his customary 
force: "Abject as our condition has been, our 
whole lives prove us superior to the influences tiiat 
have been brou^t upon to crush us.^l^ 

After the 1860-s, two new elements entered 
racist thou^t: imperialist expansion and the doc- 
^ne of evolution. In Europe as weU as the United 
States, doctrines of racial superiority served to 
"justify" expansion into Africa* "Imperialism" 
wites Stockings "not only nouriihed, but indeed 
required, theories of western European racial 
superiority,"!^ Africa was \iewed by western 
historians as a land without history where a 
deadening samene^ characterized the centuries. As 
two African historians noted later: **This attempt 
to cut the African adrift from his historic^ 
experience and in effect to undermine his basic 
humanity was the most upsetting feature of 
European colonialism."!^ 

Daren's evolutional thought was soon trans- 
la ted into the same idiom. He had ^eorized that 
evolution depended on a process of natural selec= 
tiOHp characterized by a struggle for existence 
^thin the various species of plants and animals. 
"Social Darwinists" transported this doctrine- into 
the realm of human life and argued for a racist 
interpretation, FimU they held, natural selection 
was tending toward pure races* Second, racial 
prejudice was adaptive toward this goal because it 
speeded up the eventual emergence of pure 
races.! ^ Races and nationalities were placed on an 
evolutionary scale, which was led invariably by 
white An^O'Saxon populations* In time, the 
theoty arose that aU races were capable of develop- 
ment but the lower ones required the guidance of 
higher ones, Lamarckianism, the belief in the 
inheritance of acquired characteristicss com- 
plemanted the argument for race development. 
Thus could changes in the environment of "lower" 
races become their permanent acquisitions. 

Around the turn of the century, some Ameri- 
can social scientists began to develop the concept 
of culture. This ww universalized the capacity to 
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be human. During the early yeari of the new 
wnturyi most social scientists rejected the idea 
^t **rabiii ^fferences were dpdficant factors in 
datennining cultural development/'^^ By ISlSj 
sociolopst W, L ThomaSj who had believed other- 
wise a decade earlier, reported: "Pre^nt-day 
an^opolo^ does not pretend that any of the 
characteristic mental powerSj such as memory ^ 
inhibition, abstractioh [or] lo^cal abiUty, are 
feeble or lacking in any race."2Q preeminent in the 
new stream of thou^t was andiropdlopst Franz 
Boas who held that aU races were equally potential 
carriers of culture .21 He wrote of the Nifro*"We 
do not know of any demand made on the human 
body or mind in modem life tiiat matomlcal or 
ethnological evidence would prove to be beyond 
his powers,"^- 

A number of social scientists retained beliefs in 
raciai and ethnic inferiority. In 1904, sociolopst 
Edward R, Ross wrote in the leading journal of his 
field that "the [N]egro is not simply a black 
An^o=Saxon deficient in schooling, but a being 
^o in strength of appetites and in power to 
control tiiem differs considerably from the white 
nmn/*^3 By the eve of World War I the doctitae of 
racid inferiority was less often stated than im- 
plied, 

^dsm took its toU in the various institutions 
of American society, inclu^g eduration, govern- 
ment, and economic Ufe, Yet, the rise of formal 
justiflcations for racism strengthened the resolve 
of those who discriminated. As black intellectual 
W. E. B, DuBois wrote in 1901: "If the Nepo vM 
bUndly go to the devil and make haste about it, 
then the American conscience can Justify, three 
centuries of shameful history; and hence the 
subdued enthusiasm which peets a ^nsational 
article or book that pro^^s all Negfoes worth- 
leis,"^^ Some social scientists wrote anti-racist 
niterials. Few attempted to establidi institutional 
challenges to radsm. 

Boas was one of tuese. Around 1907, he began 
a long, fruitless attempt to gain foundation sup- 
port to estabUdi an African Museum wWdi would 
"combine public exhibits with faciUtic i for exten- 
rive scholarly researdi on ttie Negro.'*^^ The 
proposal TOs rejected by aU major foundations. In 
1910 he turned to the Smithsonian Institute's 
Bureau of Ethnolo^ but officials rejected the idea 
m likely to arouse the "race feelings" of Congress 
as well as endanpr the bureau's budget. Three 
decades later. Boas reported continuing failure of 



researchers to take up the subject of the Ne^o in 
America: 

. « . Wa have reason to be ishainid to confess that the 
sdentifie study of these questions has never revived the 
^pport either of our loveniinent or of any of our peat 
identic insti^tions; and it is hard to underitand why we 
are so indifferent toward a question wl^oh Is of para- 
mount hnportanee to the welfare of our nation.^^ 

TTie experieYice of Boas paralleled that of DuBois 
vAiO Bko sought in vain to obtain foundation 
funds for a pjopam of systematic research on the 
Nepo, 

The Uses OF Genetics 

Rrior to 1900, knowledge of the mechanisms of 
pnetic inheritance was mora ^egori^ than 
scientific. Extremely little was. known about pre- 
dse patiis of transmission of traits, or even about 
what ml inheritable. Ignorances however, was no 
bar to the powth of a body of intellectual 
speciUation known as eugenics, i.e*, the improve- 
ment of tiie quality of the human race; Much of 
tiie eugenic Uterature was little more tiian an 
intellectuaUzation of dominant social prejudices. 
Hie existing social order w^ accepted as the 
standard of evaluation; position on the sodal scde 
v^s equated with relative qudity* In the United 
States I eugenicists found the lower classes lacking 
in biological endowments possessed by successful 
Mglo-Saxon elements in the population. Eugen- 
idsts as a whole cbnddered blacks to be- biolog= 
icaUy inferior to whites, 2^ 

After 1900, genetics became a modem science* 
Iliat years the pioneering experimental work of 
Gregor Mendel was rediscovered. In addition, 
Weissmarm's disproof of the inheritance of ac- 
quired characteristics became kno^. With the 
knowledge tiiat a lin^e gene mi^t control the 
Wieritance of a sin^e trait, tiie possibility of 
controlled breeding became apparent. Eupnics 
fastened upon the new knowledge and interpreted 
it mAin a framew^ork of superiority v^feriority. 
irtie lower class, for example, was smd by Charles 

Davenport, a leading eugeniclst, to have inferior 
genes,^^ In 1910, a Federd lepslative conunission 
concluded that ~ 'immipants from Mediterranean 
regions were biolopcaUy inferior to other im- 
ndpants,"^^ Objections to such interpretations 
were heard occasionally* Jacques Loeb, experi^ 
mental biologist from the Rockefeller Institute, 
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protssted in 1914 that "there is abiolutely no 
bisis for laying that the color of tha skin or the 
^ape of the ayes, or any othar bodily charactar- 
istic has anything to do with tha intaUectual or 
moral inferiority of an indi\ddual or a race*"30 ^ 
number of geneticists apparently disapaad; per- 
haps as many as half of aU geneticists in the 
eountty became identified mth. the eugenics move- 
mental 

Eugenicists were emboldened to make ex- 
tremely excessive scientific claims for their beliefs. 
Science^ it was declared, supported the advocacy 
of steiHization of the "unfit" and limitations on 
the further immigration of *Hnferiors" from 
southeni and eastern Europe and elsewhere » By 
191 7j 16 States had passed sterilization laws, 
Immipation restriction became fact during the 
ewly 1920*s, By then, most geneticists had be- 
come disenchanted ^^dth eugenics. Raymond Pearl, 
a prominant biologist and one=time augemcistj 
charged in 1927:^^ "Ilia literature of eugenics has 
largely become a mingled mess of Ubgrounded and 
uncritical sociology, economics, anthfopolo^, and 
politics j full of emotional appeals to class and 
race prejudices, solemnly put forth as science, 
md unfortunately acknowledged as such by the 
general public." 

Imergence op Intelugence 
Testing 

Hie modern intelligence test oripnated in 
France, There, in 1904, a govemment commission 
resolved to establish specid schools for the feeble^ 
minded, The commission decided that "no child 
suspected of retardation should be eliminated 
from the ordinary school and admitted into a 
special class^ ^^thout first being subjected to a 
pedago^cal and medical examination from which 
it could be certified tiiat because of the state of his 
intelligence, he was unable to profit, in an average 
measure, from the instruction given in the ordi- 
nary schools."33 The goal, then, was to discover 
how to retain rather than reject a child, ^fred 
Binet^s intelligence test, created in 1905, was 
desired to facilitate ^is goal. 

Binet sought to ascertain not the child's learn- 
ing but his intelUgencep This latter he regarded as 
"Judgment, other^se called good sense, practical 
sense, initiative, the faculty of adapting oneself to 
drcumstances, To judge weU, to comprehend well, 



to reason wall, these are the i^antial icti\dtiei of 
intelligance*"34 Binet feared tiiat tiie quantitative 
aspects of the test results might mulead psycho- 
lopsts to treat the child routinaly or mechanically: 

Not^thstinding appeaiances it is not m automatia 
method compazablg to a wdghing maQhlne in a rdkoad 
itation on wMch ana naad but stand in order that tha 
madiina throw out the waight printad on a tiokat . , . The 
remits of our examination have no valui if daprivad of aU 
Qomment; thay n^ to be inte^ratad.35 

The process of mteliigence testing, in other words, 
"must be used with intelUpnce , * ,"3^ Binet 
stressed, too, tiie personal consideration and Idnd- 
ness that testers owed the tested. 

The role of culturd and social factors in 
intelligence was considered by Binet. At first, ha 
declared confidently that *~it is the intelligence 
alone that we seek to measure, by disregarding in 
so far as po^ble, the de^ea of instruction which 
the subject poiseises."^^ It proved less possible 
tiian inm^ned. Binet made clear that the chUdran 
^th M^iom he worked were not from selected 
social groups but from PariMan worldng class 
families. 

In a study of Belpan children, Binet found that 
"the intellectual level of the children is modified 
according to the wealtii of the popidation."38 
Hus, he emphasized, was not an absolute rule, 
hideed, in the Parisian schools he studied, it did 
not hold true, Hiere he found little difference in 
achievement among children of varying social 
conditions. He attributed this outcome principally 
to the fact that "in the primaiy school , , , they all 
receive the same Wnd of instruction in dasi."39 
Also, the social contrasts were mder in Belpum 
tiian in Paris. 

Binet stressed intelligence as a practical acti- 
ntyi **. , . The faculty of adapting oneself is the 
property of Intelligence and * . , the power of 
adaptation is die measure of it . , , He 
regarded as "brutal pessimism" the ^ew of intet 
Ugence as an unchangeable quantity. Insteadj he 
Iffoposed a system of "mental orthopedics" to 
raise the intelligence leveL^^ In any event, intelli- 
gence tests v^ra only one potentially useful means 
of reaching a Judgment about a sin^e child. 

Transferred to an American setting, intelUganca 
tests underwent fundamental changes, Witiun a 
decade after Binet's death in 1911, his invention 
was barely recognizable. H. H, Goddard, ptycho- 
logical director of a school for the feeblen^did in 
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Vineland, N J, adapted the test in accordance ^^th 
his flnn baUef in tiie hereditaty determination of 
intelUgince leveL Binet had rejected such a ^aw, 
pointing out that teachers often feU into this error 
in explaining comparative perfonnMice of their 
students,^ 2 Goddard also held that inteUi- 
gence was not the complex phenomenon that 
Binet postulated but rather an unambiguous single 
faculty* 

In 1916^ Le^s Terman of Stanford University 
re^dsed the Binet test^ pmg it the name Stanford- 
Bine t. It was modified in accordance with Ameri- 
(mi conditions and standardized on IiOOO white 
children born in California of average mcM status. 
Terman believed that IQ tests would ultimately 
reveal "enormously sipiificant racial differences in 
general intelligence j differences which cannot be 
wiped out by any scheme of mental culture."^ 3 
Hirou^ his long 'tenure at Stanfordj Terman 
retained his belief in racial differentials and tau^t 
the doctrine to a generation of educators. He was 
Joined by Columbia University's E. L* Thomdike 
in teaclung the hereditary basis of intelligence* 
Given the ^eat influence of Stanford and Teachers 
CoUege, Columbia Universityj large numbers of 
future teachers, school administrators^ and re- 
searchers imbibed both doctrines* 

During World War I, intelligence tests lost their 
character as indi^dual testing instruments and 
became group tests. Binet had declared "it . * . 
necessary * . . to abandon the idea that a method 
of inv^tigation can be made precise enou^ to be 
entrusted to the first comer *"^^ A group of 
^cholo^sts drew up two tests— ^pha and Beta— 
to help the Arniy select potential officers, ^pha 
tests were verbal while Beta tests were desired for 
non-English speakers* Rapidly tr^ned testers ad> 
ministered the tests en masse. The tests were of 
practical value as officer candidates were selected 
on the basis of test scores.^^ 

ITie scientific sipdflcance of the Army tests 
was less clear. Organizers of the testing effort were 
devotees of the American trend: They stressed the 
hereditan^ significuice of intelligence^ insisted 
they were discovering "native" intelligence, and 
interpreted test results in a racist framework* 

In 19235 ^Princeton psycholopst Carl C, Brig- 
ham wrote the authoritative analysis of the Army 
tests from this ^ewpoint. He reported that 
changes in the sources of immigrants were driving 
down American intelligence levels. As fewer per- 
sons of "Nordic blood" came, the number of 
persons from non-Nordic countries increased. 



**There can be no doubt," wrote Bri^hamj "that 
recent Ustoty has show a movement of inferior 
peoples or inferior representatives of peoples to 
tius countty*"^^ He asserted that, one could only 
deny **in the teeth of the facts j the superiority of 
tiie Nordic race , , Bri^am equated the 
negative influence of non-Nordics with that of 
blacks. He wote of "the most sinister develop- 
ment in tiie histoty of this continent, the importa- 
tion of the [N]epo*"^8 Critics had already 
observed that northern black recruits had scored 
conditenfly higher than southern blacks, thus 
^ting doubt on any racial theory of intelligence, 
Bri^am apeed, in part. He wrote: 

The su^rior intelliienoi maaiUiiinents of the north- 
mn [N]^o are due to three faotorsi first, the peater 
amount of adu^tional opportunity ^ which does affeet, to 
iome extantp scores on our present inteUlgence tests; 
second, the greater amount of admixt^^'ia of white blood; 
and third, the operation of eoononuo and social forceii 
mich as h^er wages, better Mng conditions, identical 
school privilege^ and a less complete social ostracism 
tendum to draw the more intelligent [NJepo to the 
North?^ 

He concluded that it was ~ 'impossible to dissect 
out of this complex of forces the relative wei^t of 
each factor." 

While Bri^am made this admisdon, he never- 
theless also held that the incorporation of blacks 
into the American "racial stock" produced a 
"taint" that Europe had been spared Radal 
mixture— both via blacks and 'inferior" Euro- 
peans—would, he predicted, accelerate the decline 
in American intelligence ^ He stated that further 
immipation must be sMctiy controlled and that in 
addition: **The re^y important steps are those 
looldng toward the prevention of the continued 
propagation of defective strains in the present 
population. 

In 1924^ Congre^ pa^d a general immigration 
statute that established quotas for each country. 
Immigrants from favored countries— the "Nor- 
dics"— were given hi^er quotas while those from 
"inferior" countries in eastern and southern 
Europe entered under lower quotas* Of the 27 
States Mdth sterilization laws by 1930, 20 had been 
passed since 1918, tiie end of World War L 
Eupnicist works such as Brigham's were an 
important factor In the passage of tim le^slation.. 

Hie analysis of black intelligence contained in 
Bri^am's book was an amalgam of old and new 
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elemants. Along with earlier commentators, he 
aoknowladged that inteiligence was in part, at 
least, a measure of one's education* (Why Brlgham 
faUed to apply the same reasoning to "inferior" 
immigrasits Is not clear,) He repeated the ancient 
tale that hi^ black achievement reflected the 
presence of "white blood" in black achievers.^ ^ 
While about a quarter of the genes of American 
Negroes are derived from whites, neither in Brig» 
ham's day nor after was it possible to correlate 
sHn hue with IQ scores. Explaining higher IQ 
scores by northern Ne^oes as being due to the 
miration of persons of superior intelligence was a 
fairly novel contention. A decade later, a standard 
work on psycholo^cal testing by Garrett and 
Sohenck regarded the selective migration argument 
as unproven,^^ The general adequacy of the 
Alpha and Beta tests for a measure of "innate" 
inteUigence was simply assumed by Bri^am. In 
fact, so culture bound were the testmakers that 
they sought to determine innate intelligence on 
one question by asking which one of four different 
automobiles used the Knight enpne,53 Social 
prejudices were transformed into signs of innate 

intelligence in a series of questions purportedly 
testing "practical jud^ent/'^ 4 

The public learned of the Alpha and Beta tests 
In 1919, the year following the end of the war. 
Colleges and other educational institutions started 
using the tests on a wide scale. Researchers also 
used them to probe into racial and ethnic elements 
of Intelligence. Thus, Kimball Young, working at 
Stanford under L. M, Tennan, wrote a dissertation 
based on use of the tests in six places in northern 
CaUfomia: , .We must accept the facts that 
intellectual traits are to considerable if not com- 
plete degree transmissible and subsumable to the 
laws of heredity."^ ^ When he ranked the students 
by socioeconomic status, he found An^o and 
Mexican American children differed greatly. Four 
out of 10 Anglo children but fewer than 1 out of 
10 Mexican American children came from the 2 
highest status groups; about 2 out of 10 Anglo 
children but nearly 7€ut of 10 Mexican-American 
children came from the 2 lowest groups. Despite 
these sizable disparities. Young declared: "The 
writer stands firmly on the ground that the cause 
of school difficulties must be found in the more 
Innate intellectual differences. "^^ 

Brigham and Young expressed an almost univer- 
sal faith among American psychologists and edu- 
cators that intelUgence was innate and genetically 



inherited. Evidence to support the interpretations 
TOs exceedingly sUm, consisting mainly of IQ. 
scores of the alpha and beta type. Geneticists 
tended to stay away from the question inasmuch 
as they regarded their science as incapable of 
resolving it, at least at the then current staige of 
Imowledge. This reticence only encouraged less 
qualified persons to speak out- 
One geneticist, H. J. MuUer a future Nobel 
laureate^ did undertake an analysis In 1925, Re- 
ferring to IQ tests, he wrote , ,the genetic 
significance of these tests , , . [is] most du- 
bious."^ ^ In a study of a pair of 30-year-old 
identicd tmns who had been rdsed separately, ha 
found they scored dmost the same on both the 
Alpha and Otis IQ tests. , ,Fdr most ^dividual 
sections of these tests , . , when applied to persons 
of a given social class and territotyj" specified 
MuUerj "they pro>dde a faurly reliable index of 
genetic or inherent capability for work of this 
nature * . He avoided commitments to any 
concept of general intelligence or to inteUigence 
that transcended class and habitat. Sudi^ in fact, 
was the prevailing cdnceptlon in the educational 
and p^cholopcal literature, MuOer also: warned 
that his tvdn study could not support "the more 
sweeping conclusion . , , That environment^ in* 
fluences in general would have little effect upon 
scores attained, because the twins were, after aU, 
tmmd in the same kind of community» and m 
families of similar status It was invalid to 
attribute the similarity of IQ scores to hereditary 
forces, in the absence of any real enwonmental 
variation. A truer experiment would require each 
of the identical twins to have been placed in very 
different environments. All in aU, MuUer re- 
marked, scientific studies should prepare one to 
appreciate "the great latitude of genetic indeter- 
mination to which many p^chic characters of 
man must be subject*"^^ 

Muller's emphasis on the idetenninacy of 
human development was directly opposed to the 
dominant psycholo^cal^ducational view* Little 
attention was paid to his study. Workers in other 
fleldSj however^ also probed IQ tests and found 
reason to doifbt the prevailing Interpretations* 

In 1922, Alexander reexamined the Army 
Alpha scores for white draftees and was struck by 
the apparent importance' of schooling. To test this 
hunch, he correlated State median Alpha scores 
with State index numbers of school adequacy on a 
scale invented by Ayres, (The scale measured 
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tanpbla factors such as teachers' pay; length of 
school year j and tha like.) The States ^th the 
most adiquate school systems were also those with 
the highest test medians* * * Army Alpha," 
concluded Alexander, * 'appears as a test of what 
has been learned rather than what can be 
leamed.^'^0 

In 1924, a 20-year^ld black student at the 
'University of Chicago, Horace Mann Bonds re- 
plicated Alex^der's study and found the correla- 
tion between Alpha and Ayres scores to be ,74, an 
ixtremely figure* Bond went further and 
studied the relation of black to white scores* He 
found that blacks from Illinois scored 47.35 while 
whltei from four different southern states 
averaged 4L0.^^ The so-called racial differences in 
intelligence were socid differences* It will be 
recalled that Brigham explained higher scores by 
northern Negroes as partly a consequence of 
selective migration* Bond speculated: "* * * One 
wonders how Mr* Bri^am squarei the facts of 
southern white deficiency .with his theory?" 
Would Bri^am, in other words, data that the 
hi^er scoring northern whites had migrated selec- 
tively? Or, would he concede the overwhelming 
influence of differential opportunities? Leading 
testers, such as Terman, denied that racial status 
played anything other tiian a minor role. 

Bond also viewed the issue from the rawpoint 
of the black community. '"To the list of inferi- 
orities to which the Nepo is assigned," he wrote, 
"is [now] to be added one"5,5f helpless and 
unsurmoun table natural mental deficiency; a bar» 
rier indeed difficult to hurdle,"^^ Distribution of 
racist interpretations of the Alpha test results was 
socially destructive. Bond diarged that "they have 
j^ven to the professional race-hatred a^tator a 
semblance of scientific justification for his mouth- 
ings, . and, in the writinp of popular and ill» 
informed publicists, they are rapidly molding a 
public opinion in support of the most reactionary 
and inequable measures of general policy and 
welfare*"^ 3 He called upon ev^ry black university 
student to "comprise hiniself into an agent whose 
sole purpose is the contravention of such hdf- 
truths."64 It should be recalled that the 1920's 
were marked by extensive lynching and compara- 
tively low education^ opportunity for blacks in 
the South* These oppresdons were ignored by 
tfieorists of genetic=inferiority* No senative black 
observer could afford to forget them* 



RiORIENTATipN DURING THE 

1930'a 

During the 1930'S genetics and eugenics in the 
United States came to a complete parting of the 
vmyn. Wien Hitler took power in 1933, he 
installed a far-reaching propam of negative 
eugenics. In 1933, hereditary health courts were 
established to dn^e out persons who were heredi^ 
tarily defective and order their sterUization* Some 
quarter-million persona were sterilized. In 1939, 
euthenasia v^s legalized and during 1939-1941 
about 50,000 persons were Idlled. American 
eugenicists prai^d the Nad program of steiiliza^ 
Hon as exempla^. Geneticists in this couhtiy, 
however, were horrified at the dfetortion of their 
science, Ind began public attacks on the eugen- 
icists* During the decade, reports Ludmerer, 
"among most geneticists there grew such a sus- 
picion that human genetics would be used only for 
political purposes that many >^o might have 
contributed to the field now refused to do so*"^^ 

The specie of Naa racism dso muted psycho- 
logical and educational doctrines of racial intellec- 
tual inferiority. It failed, however, to encourage 
reiearch in the area* At the 1940 annual meeting 
of tiie National Society for tfie Study of Educa= 
tion, a comprehensive yearbook on intelligence 
^s presented, PaiJ Witty summarized research on 
ihe American Nepo and observed that "one leaves 
tiie literature with the tapression that the Ne^o 
diild constitutes hopeless school material *"^^ Leta 
HoUingworth spoke on the problem of compara- 
tive racial mtelligence but did little more than 
bemoan ^e state of the field. She recommended 
"that in the proper course of events a whole 
yearbook in Mb series be devoted to the subject of 
racial characteristics, especially in regard to com- 
parative mentality, as tiie matter bears upon the 
interests of school and society,"^^ Apparently, no 
action was taken on this recommendation. 

Curiously, such a study had been done 6 years 
before. Because, however, it was conducted under 
auspices of a black publication, it remained a 
non^vent as far as the literature in the fields was^ 
concerned. This was standard practice in American 
social science research. 

For tile July 1934 yearbook i^ue of the 
Journal of Neff'o Edumtiont published by How- 
swd Univeraty, the editor assembled an interracial 
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poup of spaaialists in intilUgence and race. Thgy 
represented a number of viewpoints. Editor 
ThompMn had polled a number of outstanding 
psycholopsts^ iodologists, anthropolo^sts, and 
educationists. He reported that "only 4 percent 
indi€ate[d] unequivocally that experimentation to 
date reveds any mAer^wf mental differences."^® 
Contributors to the Journal kept their conclusions 
very much in line with those of geneticists in 
generaL On racial ^fferentials in intelligence , 
reported Dearborn and Long^ "everywhere find- 
mgs are inconclusive" and "inherent i mental in- 
equdities among races have not been proved, "^^ 

Univerdty of Chicago psycholopst Frank N. 
Freeman concluded: "It seems hardly possible , . . 
to secure data which ^1 be unaffected by 
differences in en^onmental influence without a 
more widespread and radical control of social and 
economic conditions than a mere scientiflc experi- 
ment can pro\dde."^^ (A decade earlier. Freeman 
had encouraged his student/Horace Mann Bondj 
to undertake a study of the Alpha tests.) District 
of Columbia school re^archer Howard L Long 
compared the IQ*s of local black and white 
children. They were separated by 4,7 points. Long 
examined the conditions of segregation in the city 
to reved how formal equality of condition was 
contravened by everyday realities. ". . . The won- 
der/" Long concluded, "is not that the colored 
children of Washington fail to equal the whites in 
IQ score^ but that their IQ*s are as hi^ as they 
are*"^- A veteran researcher in the fleldj Joseph 
Peterson, speculated about ultimate findings: , , 
We should not be surprised to flnd that racial 
differences in psycholo^cal traits (if any are 
flnaUy proved to exist) may tum out to be 
differences in emphasis only of various capacities 
common to both races compared,'*^ 2 ■ 
, Substantively, the special issue of the Journal 
of Negro Education constituted the most extensive 
discusdon of intelligence and race then available. 
Its tone was balanced ^ its canvassing of prior 
research thorough, and its conclusions judicious, 
The scholarly world paid it little heed. 

The 1930*s witnessed a change of \dew by one 
of the principal architects of scientistic racism of 
the 1920's, Bri^am, a few yeare after publication 
of his tract in 1923^ wrote a private memorandum 
in which he labeled belief in native intelligence as 
"one of the most serious fallacies In the history of 
science. IQ scores, he now held, were "a 
composite including schoolings family backgroundj 



familiarity vrith En^sh, aria evety thing elsej 
relevant and irrelevant," In 1930, he published an 
article in which he reversed his earlier judpnent 
and now held that "comparative studiei of various 
nation^ and racid poups may not be made with 
existing [intelligence] tests . , ."^^ He labeled as 
"without foundation*' his own book which he 
judged "one of the most pretentious of these 
comparative racial studies.'' Unfortunately, as 
Wehiland notes, "Brigham*s recantation was not 
widely published and some continued to cite liis 
book as evidence for racid differences , , ."^^ In 
1932, he repudiated the conception of blolo^cilly 
inherited aptitudes and viewed them simply as; 
ways of thinldng derived from a specific culture. 
"From this point of view," Bri^am wrote, "test 
&idinp would: not be construed as necessarily 
revealing un^terable psychological characteristics 
of the individuals but merely as expOMg what is 
happening to the^indivddual in his culture 

We have been told that heaven rejoices more 
over the arrival of one repentant sinner than over 
10 holy men. It is different on earth. The harm 
done by racist ideologies could not be undone. 
Whereas Bri^am's book had received an enonnous 
amount of publicity upon publication, the retrac* 
tion of its principal doctrines 7 years later was 
whisperJike. 

While Bri^am appaiently did not explain his 
change of vdew in detaU, one may guess at a 
possibly significant reason. Soon after 1923, he 
worked increasin^y with the College Entrance 
Examination Board (CEEB) and eventuaUy left 
Princeton to work at CEEB fuH time. The em- 
pirical realities of testing must have impressed him 
deeply. Any mystique that once attached to tests 
was soon dissolved. In 1932 he was ridiculing the 
"phantom formulae" of the testing movement's 
*'pseudo -scientific contacts with laboratory 
psychology, "^^ (That a bright black applicant had 
not the least chance of being admitted to Prince- 
ton-whatever his score on College Board exams- 
however, was a problem that Bri^am did not 
reach.) 

Before World War I, the most consistent social 
science stand against racial inferiority was taken 
by anthrDpolopsts. Their major spokesman was 
Franz Boas. This resistance continued during the 
1920's and 1930*s. Boas dealt on several occasions 
with tiie import of IQ scores and race. In his 
presidential address to the American Association 
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for the Ad^^ctment of Sfcience in 1931^ he 
dedarad: 

We do not need to ai^me that our modern IntaLHgence 
teits give us a clue to absolutely biolo^cally determined 
mteUiginDe- whatever that may mean ... A weful 
examingtion of the tests ^ows clearly that in none of 
them has our aulturai experience been eliminated « , , 
There is no reason to believe that one race is by nature so 
much more intelligent^ endowed with great will power, or 
emotionally more stable than another, that the difference 
would materiaUy influence its cuiture« ' ^ 

Boas continued to hold, as he had for yearSs that 
science knew no way to judge whether ^ in some 
idtimate sense, all races were equal inteUectually. 
"It is hardly possible/- he wrote in 1938, "to 
predict what would be the achievements of the 
Negro if he were able to live with the whites on 
absolutely equal terms/*^^ Racists » Boas pointed 
out* were still unable to specify human behavior 
which was "characteristic of all genetic lines 
composing the race** and in which "considerable 
variations in the behavior of different genetic lines 
composing the race do not occur, '*5^ 

Boas also stimulated research in the area of race 
differences* Otto Klineberg examined the hypo= 
thesis of selective migration as an explanation of 
Wgher black IQ scores in the North » but found it 
wanting.Sl Melville Herskovits studied the pur- 
ported role of "white blood** in Negro behaviors^- 
and denied that black behavior was affected by ttie 
presence of such "blood.** He concluded that from 
a genetic point of view, the characteristics of a 
population depended on the capabilities of the 
ancestors. The racial character of the ancestors was 
unrelated to cultural behavior. Numerous other 
p^aduate students of Boas contributed to research 
on race differences. 

As World War 11 was getting underway in 1939s 
the issue of race and intelligence had become 
relatively quiescent. The traditional eugenic posi= 
tion was largely discredited; at least it could no 
longer claim scientific support for its prescriptions- 
Scientific researchers defended their integrity 
more by criticizing those who misapplied research 
than by enlar^g the pool of research flndings. In 
the balance, neither the hereditarian nor the racial 
interpretation of intelligence had strengthened 
either case. Geneticists made no discoveries that 
invalidated Muller*s open^anded position of 1925* 
In any yvent, some of the worst features of racid 
oppression had abated. Yet, this welcome develop- 
ment was indebted only in the smallest degree to 
the aid of social or biological scientists. 



Since World War II 

During the flrst postwar decade, psycholopsts 
seemed to have stabU^zed their ^dews on possible 
racid and sbcid implications of intelligence test- 
ing* In 1947s Garrett, testing expert and chairman 
of the psycholo©^ department at Columbia Univer- 
dty,wrQte:83 

. ^ , The differences betwean Amgrloan Negro€i and 
Amirioan . whites are not true metal differenoes . , , 
Comparison of Ns^oes and whites within the United 
States can hardly reveal true ra^ differen^l ^ , , 

Seven years later, testing specialist Haggard crl- 
ticized IQ tests for their overconcentration upon a 
narrow span of school abilities, and their ignoring 
of cultural and socialization processes in intelli- 
gence formation. 

A rebirth of scientistic racism followed issuance 
of the Brown decision in 1954, Shortly after the 
Brown ruling, Mississippi Senator James 0, East^ 
land told the U,S. Senate: "Southerners know that 
legislation and court decrees are powerle^ to . . . 
abolish distinctions based upon physical differ- 
ences . . Two years laterj W, C* George, an 
embryologist at the Univei^ity of North Carolina, 
contended in a lecture at Dartmouth College that 
the Army Alpha tests of World War I had 
established the innate intellectual inferiority of 
blacks,^^ He warned, as had Senator Eastland, 
that desegregation would result in the debility of 
the white race. 

During the decade Eftet Brown the leader of the 
scientistic racists was psychologist Henry E. Gar- 
rett* As recently as 1947, he had denied the 
likelihood of facial differences in intelligence. 
Some time after his retirement from Columbia in 
1956 and the beginning of his employnfent that 
year at the University of Vir^na, he changed his 
mind. In none of his subsequent writinp did he 
mention his pre\dous views. Nor did he account for 
directly opposite interpretations of the same evi- 
dence. 

In 1960 Garrett first pubU^ed his new view of 
race and intelligence, 8 7 He criticized Otto Kline= 
berg's analysis of selective migration* In 1933s 
Garrett had adopted a contrary evaluation of the 
hypothesis, Now, he also streised the innate 
element in ment^ ability betwien races. Race 
mixture, he forecast, would hivve dire social 
consequences. No references were made to de= 
^gregation. 
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foUoMdng year, Ganett publi^ed a paper 
m a schol^ly journal in wluch he attacked what he 
^ed "the gquaUtarian dopTia."^^ By this he 
meant tha viaw that dinted the existence of racial 
differentials in mentd ability. Garrett contended, 
to the contrary, that "Negro-white differencei in 
Jmental tests are so regular and persistent as 
J strongly to suggest a genetic basiSi'*^^ Ahnost 
immediately J the Society for the Psycholopcal 
Study of Social I^ues (SMSI) > adopted a resolu- 
tion stating that "there is no direct e>ddence that 
supports the view that there is an innate difference 
between members of different radd groups.''^ ^ 

Garrett replied by citing 13 itudiei- nine of 
tiiese were published before 1957. An additional 
study came out in 1959. T^e remaining tiiree 
references were to studies or sources that opposed 
Garrett's interpretation. Once againi therefore^ a 
reversal in judgment was unaccompaiiied by an 
explanation. 

From 1962 on, Garrett elaborated his view- 
point within tiie context of oppoiition to desegre- 
ption. He published articles in the principal organ 
of the (White) Citizens Councils of Americij 
the main organizer in the South of opposition to 
desegregation^ Large number of Garrett's pam- 
phlets were distributed throu^out the country* 
He testified in court suits^ defending segregation in 
terms of the mental inferiority of blacks. In 1961 , 
racial test differences "suggested" innate differ- 
ences' by 1962, the evidence "strongly favored" 
the view that the differences were "probably 
genetic."^! 

A greater leap in his reasoning occurred in 1963 
when Garrett testified in the Stell casCj a desegre- 
ption action against Chatham County-Savannah, 
Ga, U.S. District Judge Frank M, Scarlett de- 
scribed the testimoney: 

Dr^ Garratt Ulan gave hli opinion that the differences 
in iducability bttw^n Nepo and white children wara 
inherent, and that only minor changes oould be 'achieved 
by educadonal readjustmant or other environmental 
change. Thara was no sciandflc possibility thatj laamiiig 
rate differences of Uie depae shown by Dr. Osbome*s 
tests and the conilrming national studies wej^a either 
. caused by or could be subitaiitiaUy altera d ; by the 
student's envdronment.^^ 

Garrett also told the court that most of the higher 
scorers among blacks were those whose ancestors 
included wliite persons. The next year he more or 
less repeated his testimony in a desegregation case 
involving Jacksons Miss*^^ 
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In 1965, Garrett reported that **Nepo»whlte 
mental differences are chiefly innate and are 
inherited."^^ On the basis of studies of twini, he 
continued^ "differences between Negro and white 
chUdren . , , can be predicted to arise in tiie'' ratio 
of three-to-one from ^heredity over envirorunent*" 
A year later, Garrett again held tiiat heredity was 
far more important than enwonment: "nurture 
can work only ^ with the tools supplied by na- 
ture."9^ ; 

Before a U.S. Senate subcommittee chaired by 
Senator Sam J. Er\rtnv Garrett in 1967 testified on 
a civil rights matter. He stated: 

Blick paople are immature lektiva to tha^ white. 
They are more primitive, tiiey are more childlike, their 
abitract intailljan^ Is on the average condderably lower. 
All of the avidance , . . ihowi that , \ * [with respect to] 
mteU^ence on th^ abstract level [the Napo] faUs down 
* . , Ha doain-t have it , * ^ 

M 1968 J he testified in a Federal desepegation 
proceeding in Mississippi, When a Government 
attorney asked for evidence in support of his 
statement that Africans were inteUectuaUy inferior 
to Europe anSp Garrett pointed to the contrast 
between the Caucasian Gothic caOiedrals of 
Europe and the blackf built "mud huts of the 
Congo.''^? During his last year of Ufe, 1973, 
Garrett once more revised a pamphlet in which he 
repeated every major argument he had put forward 
over the preceding 13 years.^^ 

As one-time president of the American Psycho- 
logical Association— in 1 943— and as a Southerner 
who had "made good" up North, Garrett was a 
figure of some prestige. He became a celebrity of 
sorts as he shaped his doctrine into a weapon 
against desepegation* Neither courts nor legisla- 
tures based any lasting action on Garrett's doc> 
trines, Southern school boards fighting desegre- 
gation found the doctrine a useful if secondary 
ideolo^cal weapon. The scientific content of 
Garrett's writlnp was exceedin^y slender* Only 
seldom did he discuss opposing ^ewpoints, The 
most strai^tforward aspect of his material is the 
frank racism contained in it. Openly contempt- 
uoiti of blacks and utterly convinced of the 
superiority of whites, Garrett was eager to place 
his theories into practice, A perfected segregation 
vmn his favored remedy. For the allegedly inferior 
blacki he prescribed separate black schoolSi con- 
trolled by Negroes and equal to those of whites* 
Garrett was overtaken by the practical progress of 
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disepegation. By th^ opaiung of the 1970's his 
name sank into schosaily obscurity. 

Human Iehavioral GenstiCs 

After World War II, scientiits created a new 
coherent fle Id— Human behaviord ^.^mUch Per- 
spectives and methods that had provid ptoductlve 
in pneral pneties were being ^. 0^4 man, 
wherever appropriate, 

Curiousiy, at least to non-genetidsU, the ad- 
^fmcB of genetical knowledge did ni; f strengthen 
the viewpoint that organic life wa§ ' U^.termined" 
by pnetic processes. Rather, the ^rtf^ter the 
appreciation of genetics, the more o^^i endyd the 
organism's "future" seemed to h demon 
strated by vastly expanded possibHi ^.s of plant 
and animal breeding. Geneticists, .:h7n!ig both 
the hereditaty and the ennronmental nditio?^ 
of a plant, could produce a new plant. Iku <^ 
those qualities that distinguish man frc a ct!> sr 
beings? Could these, too, be specifled, measuvr ru 
and controlled? What of human intelligence? 

A standard approach to such inquiries is to seek 
the heritability ratio for the pertinent trait. Herita- 
biUty describes the degree to which, at a pven 
time, variations in t trait within a single popula- 
tion are related to genetic conditions. Varying 
values for an heritability ratio are obtained over an 
array of randomly selected environments. Wiere, 
however, environments have been deliberately 
manipulated for selected populations, heritability 
ratios are mewiingless. The array of environments 
then consists of both privileged and disfavored 
types which cannot be equated. This effect is 
inherent in any racist or class society. If man were 
an experimental animal, to be lifted from one 
test environment to another, even such an obstacle 
could be overcome, As Caspari notes, if one 
desires to understand baha\dor, it is not ve^ 
helpful to anive at an heritability ratio. The more 
important question *'is how genetic individuality, 
which is a demonstrated fact, wi\ express itself 
under the influence of diverse social and enwon- 
mental conditfons."^^^ Similarly, Dob^ansl^ 
writes: 

Ganas determinB tha pattern of the devglopmant in tha 
mtm that, given a Qertaln sequenco of anviionmantal 
Influents, the davalopmant foUowK a ^rtain path . « , 



But the development of the carrier of a pven genotype 
m^ht also follow diffefent paths in different enwon* 
ments.^^^ 

^e might say, along with Gotteiman, "heritabil- 
ity today and gone tomorrow."^ 

What fleeting U^t was cast on the heritability 
of intelligence? Since experimental manipulation 
of man is impossible in this area, the nearest to a 
"natural" experiment is to study the intelligence 
of identical twins. Since the paif may be said to 
share an identical heredity, any IQ differences 
between them may be attributed to enyironment. 
Clearly, if diey are brou^t up in tfie same home, 
under more or less identical Ufe circumstancei, 
there is no "room" for variation of IQ. A test of 
relative genetic weight in determining IQ would 
require the separation of twins and their upbring- 
ing in greatly differing circumstances. So long as 
the twins share both a common heredity and a 
common environment, there is no way to separate 
the relative contribution of either factor. 

Until 1973-74, the genetic and paycholopcal 
literature cited a series of twin studies by Burt as 
the most extenave e^ddence that the heritabUltybf 
IQ ran around JO,^^^ This meant tliat 80 per cent 
of the variance of IQ scores within a population 
could be attributed to genetic inheritance rather 
than environment. In 1973, Kamin examined the 
evidence for Burt's Hndinp and concluded: 

Tha numbers left behind by Professor Burt are amply 
not worthy of serious soientlflo attention ... I laa no 
unambiguous evidence whatever in these itudiei for my 
heritabiUty of IQ test seoras.^O^ 

Shortly afterwards, Jensen— who had earlier cited 
Burt's work very favorably— also restuded the 
Burt data.^0^ He, too, concluded that the data 
wiere unreliable, thou^ he did not withdraw his 
o%« earlier conclusion that twin studies estab- 
lished the heritability of IQ. 

The genetic case for race differences in inteUi- 
pnca was almost nonexistent at mld-2bth century. 

Ruggles Gates, a British geneticist who had 
argued for such differences, was widely regarded 
by many of his peers as a "racist or at best 
mcist-influenced.';10^ The subject became an issue 
of international debate in 1969 upon the publica- 
tion of an article by Jensen, a p^cholo^st.^07 \^ 
it he wrote that "there seems to be little question 
fliat racial differences in genetically conditioned 
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beha^oral charagteristicSi such as mentd abUities, 
i^puld exist i just as physicd dlfferencii."^^^ In 
the li^t of a perdstent 15-point IQ lag of blacks 
in relation to whitesi Jensan held, "it saenis not 
unreasonable, in view of the fact that inteUigenca 
variation has a large genetic component, to hypo- 
tiiesize that genetia factofs may play apartin tiiis 
picture**'! 09 pyf^jjigy^ speculated tiiat since 
lower class blacks had more childlen than middle 
and upper class blacks, that this "pos^ble dyspnic 
effect**3 linked current national wlfare 

policies to help tiie poor^ could lead to "the 
genetic endavemant of a substentid lagmefit of -. 
our population,*' 

Blacks— and poor whites as weU as other ettinie 
minorities— were not deficient in eveiy aspect of 
intelligence, according to Jensen, He contended 
that there were two varieties of intelligence: type 
I* which was expressed in memory and rote 
learning or what he called simple associative 
learning; type II, expressed in conceptual learning 
as in problem solving and an ability to handle 
abstract ideas. AH children, according to Jensen^ 
were mora or less equd m type I intelligence. Poor 
and ethnic minority diildren, however^ were 
serioudy deflcient in type II intelligence. These 
two ty^es Jensen hypothesized as "two gen^ 
typically distinct basic processes/'^! - In other 
words, they were geneticdly determined. Com- 
pensatory education, Jensen held, had failed and 
ine^dtably so, ^nce educators were trying to 
develop type II intelligence in children who were 
genetically incapable of such reasoning. Schools, 
he insisted, must "fmd ways of utilizing strengths 
in children whose major strength is not of tiie 
cognitive variety [i,e„ type II] 

While Jensen stated the^hypothesis of racial 
differences in tentative terms, his article treated it 
in every other respect as more or less established. 
For example J in discussing consequences of such a 
hypothesis, his terminolo^ was more definite. His 
own vtewpoint was apparently in a state of flux. 
Early in 1967— in a paper published the next 
year--he wote: 

As far as I can taU from my legroh of the relevant 
Hterature, research on racul dlffirencas does not even 
bagin to permit one to sort out the hiraditary and 
environmental cotnpongnti of ^e demonstrated pheno^ 
typk diffarin^s in mental abilJtlai< Tharafore, itatementi 
^neerning tha ralaUya importance of genetic and anviron- 
mental faotors in radal dU'farancas can at present be 
nothing but conjactura and syrmise.i 1 ^ 



He referrid to "intellectualb^ irrelevant racial 
characteristics such as lldri color . * In 
another articlCj publiihed in 1967* he wrotej 
"Since we Imow that the Nepo popiUation has for 
the most part suffered socioeconomic and cultural 
disadvantages for generations past, it seems a 
reasonable hypothesis that their low-average IQ is 
due to environmental rather , than to genetic 
factors.**^^^ Once more, in 1968, he wrote that 
"data that would permit firm conclusions about 
the genetic basis of differences among ethnic 
poups in measured intelligence do not yet 
exist."!!^ 

In 1969, less than a year laterj Jensen reversed 
himself and abruptly found the hypothesis of a 
racial difference in intelligence reasonable. He 
neither took public note of the chahge nor did he 
dte any new, decisive evidence which had in- 
fluenced the change. He failed to explain why he 
had reconsidered the implications of existing 
e>ddence. The transformation of viewpoint re- 
mained inscru^ble, somewhat Uke Garrett's a 
decade earlier, Jensen denied he was a racist but 
his doctrine satisfied the central precondition of a 
- mcist thesis: it alleged an inborn inferiority based 
on race, UnUke Garrett, Jensen affirmed his belief 
in racial intcpation.^ 

During ttie 5 years following appearance of his 
1969 article, Jensen wobbled on the question of 
evidence for racial differences. In addressing the 
American Educational Research Association in 
1972, he counseled that "> . * it is probably wise 
for educators to assume an openly agnostic posi- 
tion with regard to the genetic issue as it involves 
mcial differences , , ."H^ In 1973^ he wrote in a 
popular magazine: -'I do not claim any direct or 
definite evidence, in terms of genetic research, for 
the existence of genotype intelligence differences 
between races or other human population 
poups."^^^ An En^ish colleague of Jensen's 
wrote in 1972: "Both Jensen and I agree that the 
purely genetic evidence [about race differences in 
IQ] is indirect and inconclusive . . ."i 20 

Some writers who agreed with one or another 
aspect of Jensen's writingSj parted company with 
him on the matter of racial differences. Geneticist 
Crow wrote: 121 ««it is clear that a hi^ 
heritability of intelligence in the white population 
would not, even if there were similar evidence in 
the black population, teU us that the differences 
between the groups are genetic*" Psychologist 
Herrnstein stated: ^ 22 "Conceming racial and 
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ethnic diffarences in IQ, I am not ready to move 
, from the agnostic position , . In examining 
Jensen's evidence psychQlogJst Vernon expressed a 
view that*' . , . I . , , doubt whether genetic 
differences in ability between such groups as 
American whites and Nepoes are as important as 
this ewdence seems to surest ^ ,"123 

ThuSj neither Jensen nor his supporters suc- 
ceeded in bringing forth evidence on behdf of his 
genetic hypothesis of racial inequality, Jensen's 
failure was not one of insufficient rhetoric nor of 
unfamiliarity with the findinp^df psychometry. It 
was simply an inability to produce relevant and 
binding genetic evidence in the precise area under 
contention. ^ 

Criticism of Jensen came from many quarters, 
Numerious geneticists expressed negative views 
about Jensen's racial hypothesis, Dobzhanslty ob- 
served that . . class and race differences in IQ 
averages , , , may be genetic, which is pleasing to 
racists and reactionaries, but not espoused by any 
reputable scientist.'*^ ^4 Bodmer reported: 

* . , Many gentticists, including mymUi baUavi that 
thara is no casa on prasant evidanca aithar for aisuming^ 
or for not assuming^ the axistanca of a s^niflaant ganetic 
oomponant [in IQ diffarences between rabes] , The data 
are inadequate and the methodology for answaring the 
question proparly is not yet availRble,^^^ , 

Cavaili-Sforza held that "... present knowledge 
pves no basis on which to draw any conclusion 
whatsoever on the genetic component of attri- 
buted behavdoral differences among races . * /*126 
Both Lewontin and Hirech came to the same 
conclusion*^-^ They were jointed by Elias,!^^ It 
- should be noted that the Shuey bookj so fre- 
quently cited by both Garrett and Jensen as an 
authoritative and comprehensive review of IQ 
studies does not contain, in the opinion of 
geneticist Gottesman, a "single study . . . [that] 
qualifies as a genetic analyms,"!^^ Yet, die book 
concludes that the 1 5-point IQ gap is genetically 
caused. 



The evident failure of the genetic hypothesis to 
achieve confirmation or even factual support 
stimulated research into another biological di- 
rection-the possible significance of prenatal and 



early postnatal forces in shaping apparent IQ 
differences. Two special emphases emerged: ma- 
teria undernutrition and infant malnutrition^ The 
mgnificance of neither one has been deflnitively 
established. 

The general situation has been summarized by 
Begab: 

Of the various factors associated with low birth weight 
and mental paffomianoe, malnutrition in the pregnant 
mothar and the young infant may be the most signifleant 
and widespread. In the devaloping countries, 3 percent of 
the childjan, or 11 million, suffer from severe-calorie 
defideneies, Modemta malnutrition ambra^s another 76 
minion^ Tha blacks in our urban ghatto% the Indians, 
other minority poup% and the childran of migrant farm 
workars ara part of this population, ^ ^0 

Researchers at the University of Mirmesota hos- 
pitals conducted a 7-year study of the effects of 
low birth weight— which is found disproportionate- 
ly often among poor and minority children-on 
later educational progress* They concluded that 
low birth wei^t was associated with "impaired 
school progress as weU as impaired performance on 
measures of mental development, language devel- 
opments school readiness, and academic achieve- 
ment from preschool through the early elementary 
school years,''! 3 i The sample studied was 96.5 
percent white. A predominantly black sample 
mi^it have underscored the same conclusion. A 
question has been raised about the quality of the 
control groups used in the Minnesota study, 

Sulzer, in a study of 300 black children 
attending Head Start programs In New Orleans, 
found that children with iron deflcient anemia 
scored lower on IQ tests. Children with a record of 
past and present mahiutrition, Sulzer found, suf- 
fered an "Inteilectual decrement of a generalized 
nature , , A similar conclusion was reached 
by the Ross Conference on Pediatric Research 
which heard reports on intellectual functioning by 
iron deflcient children who evidenced "a decreased 
ability to focus, orient, and sustain interest in a 
learning task."i33 Chase and Martin studied chil- 
dren 3H years after their flrst year of life who had 
been characterized as malnourished. Comparing 
test and control groups, they found that "the 
intellipn^ or developmental quotients of the 
children with greater than 4 months undernutri- 
tion were 30 points lower than the' control group 
and 25 points lower tiian the children who had 
short periods of undernutrition before diagnosis 
and intervention. "A 3^ 
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Raversal of malnutrition iffects has been 
demonstrated repeatedly althou^ not invariably 
with the same degree of success. The most 
spectacular case is unfortunately not yet fully 
riported. Ba^d, however, on unpublished reports 
by Rick Heber and his team at the University of 
Wisconsin, Begab recently communicated these 
recults. Th^ Heber group studied a group of 
poverty level black children In MUwaukeep A very 
broad span of special education^ and social 
sarvicei was given to the mothers and children. 
After 5 years, according to Begab: . . The 
experimental children have a mean IQ of 125, the 
controls, 92* This disparity as well as the levels, 
have remained fairly constant from 3 years of age 
Qji^»»l3J Smaller scale successes are also re- 
ported J Yet, the damage of early malnutrition 
may be so profound, that the ori^nal potential of 
the chfld is beyond retrieval.i^^ 

The main direction of nutritiond research 
flndinp is in favor of a more open ended ^ew of 
humaii capabilities— intellectual and otherwise, 
Uke\i^dse, attempts to conceive of human potential 
as flxed by genetic inheritance failed. As Lewontin 
has written: "What we are morally obliged to do is 
to eUminate blackness per se as a cause of unequal 

treatment and for that propam we have no need 
of genetics*"* 3 8 

Summary 

The signiflcance of two and a half centuries of 
daveiy is not that black people were forever and 
irretrievably maimed by the experience. Rather, 
davery deprived 4 mimon Americans of an op- 
portunity to share in the benefits of an educa- 
tional structure which their labor and taxes helped 
build. After slavery, American society incor- 



porated within itself the institutional arrangements 
to perpetuate the unequal opportunity. The scope 
of tiie deprivation was so extraordinary that mere 
statistics cannot grasp its impact. For example, the 
ortoary measurement of IQ test scores involves a 
spread of modest proportions, Differences of 10 or 
so per cent are regarded as significant. But, as 
pointed out in cliapter 1, in 1860 the ratio of 
ViWte to black children in schools was about 27 to 
h The gap was not bridged until a centuiy after 
that. Meanwhile other privileges accrued to whites* 
It is tiie Institution^, not tiie pnetic, burden of 
the past that created and maintains broadest 
educationd inequdities of the day. 

Intelligence testing In the United States vms 
from its earliest days intert^ned ^th the anti- 
equaUtarian doctrines of many of Its leading 
practitioner™ This ideology is part of the burden 
of the past. ^It is examined in more detail in the 
following two chapters J especially in relation to 
the role of socioeconomic differences among 
students,) The rise of worldwdde movements for 
equdity has loosened the once secure position of 
dominance occupied by the IQ test. A hdf-century 
ago, the president of Cornell Univeraity could say 
soberly: **We have never had a triie democracy, 
the low level of the intelligence of the people will 
not permit our having one. "13^ Hardly anyone 
today would treat such an opinion with respect. In 
the educational world, however, ancient concep- 
tions die hard. 

Arguments about the role of heredity are 
products of environment, not heredity. TTiey can 
probably never c^ase being considered in the 
absence of a society in which race is not a signal 
for deprivation. This would suggest that eventual- 
ly, the argument will not so much be settled as fait 
to be raised. 
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CHAPTER 4 
THE POSSIBILmES OF LEARNING 



A few days after reaching London in 1846, 
Frederick Douglass, black abolitionist and fugitive 
slave, wrote to his friend, William Lloyd Garrison: 
**Thire is no distinction [here] on account of 
color^ The white man gains nothing by being 
white, and the black man loses nothing by being 
Wack/'l 

While later researchers have cast doubt on the 
accuracy of this judgment, the logic of Douglass* 
distinction stands. Essentially, he was defining 
racial equality as freedom from penalty for being 
black and the nonexistence of privilege for being 
white. One implied the other. Racism, with its 
advocacy of both penalty and privilege, pervaded 
American education in Douglass' time, It con- 
tinues to do so today, While protest movements 
have chipped away successfully at the penalties, 
privilege is stiU more or less intact. In current law, 
privilege occupies a lofty position beyond the 
reach of litigation and legislation. Douglass would 
have no difficulty in recognizing this continuity 
between his age and the mid497b*s. 

In the world of educational re search ^ however, 
history is absent. Problems of minority education 
are discussed without reference to the long-term 
oppresdon and exploitation inherent in slavery. 
Yetj it is the rootedness and not the agedness of 
history that is ignored. As indicated in chapters 
one and two, the abolition of slavery was 
followed — after a short interlude — by new sys- 
tems of oppression that were incorporated within 
the edubatlonal and other institutions of American 
society. The consequences of these changes persist. 
By i^oring tliem, many social scientists are left 
with theories that place the burden of providing 
educational opportunity upon the very persons 
who were deprived of such benefits, Such theories 



are welcomed by public authorities and others 
who are thereby relieved of civic responsibility for 
the effective operation of the institutions under 
their jurisdictions, 

During the 19th centuty, noneducation of 
minority children was achieved simply by physic- 
ally excluding them from school facilities. During 
the first 75 years of the 20th century, protest 
movements - especially among blacks - put a stop 
to this poUcy, Instead, an ideology of deprivation 
developed that limits the "amount" of schooling 
on the ground of social need and the presumed 
fitness of the indi^dual student. Unceasing ob- 
jections to restrictive approaches such "as these 
have became typical. Nevertheless, an educational 
system based on penalty and privilege continues to 
produce its own justification, Either by advocacy 
or acquiescence^ much of educational research 
portrays inequality as unavoidable, Cut off from 
tlie pastj the child is seen as caught in a determinis- 
tic web of immediate circumstance, in an environ- 
ment restricted to the here and now. History is 
deemed irreievant; tlie larger aspects of the society 
and culture of the child are put aside, What 
remain are individual learners and non-leamers, 
single schools, and, at best, yesterday*s events, 

At times, labels are accorded closer attention 
than the realities they symbolize, Thuij elaborate 
statistical operations are performed upon particles 
of information such as the occupation of a child's 
father^ his income, or the extent of his schooling. 
This is done in the name of learning about the 
child's "social class". But the day-to-day life of the 
child in his social milieu and the interaction of the 
school with that milieu is only rarely studied. 
Further, the child's schooling experiences are 
seldom seen as they intersect the Institutional 
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orders of society. The antihistorical bias of much 
of social science is thereby joined by an anti- 
institutional orientation, 

During the early 1960'i, as Dickinson ob^rves, 
the "large-city programs in ^compensatory educa- 
tion' direct [ed] most of their efforts toward 
compensating for or circumventing the supposed 
lacks of the children, and very few toward 
meaningful changes in the schools them^lves."^ 
The same orientation characterized the main- 
stream of educationd and sociolo^cal research. 
Central to this view was the role assi^ed to 
"social class". Educational outcomes were found 
repeatedly to be statistically associated with social 
class position. (The latter was most often defined 
in terms of family income, occupation of bre ad- 
winner, and education of parents.) Commonsen^ 
lo^c suggested also that schooling would be 
distributed along the lines of relative social privi- 
lege, Numerous commentators warned that schools 
were incapable of altenng this almost inevitable 
consequence of class society. Since higher aca- 
demic achievement and even meisured intelligence 
were regarded as objective properties of social class 
positionj even advocates of equd opporturiity 
stipulated that desegregation of poor with poor 
would be unproductive. Only when lower class 
children joined with middle class children was 
there a chance for improved achievement 

Curiously^ the precise mechanisms whereby 
symbols of class became impediments or encour- 
agements to learning remained unspecified, That 
low achievement and low social class were some- 
how involved in a causal relationship was regarded 
mysteriously as self-evident. Proponents of this 
line of reasoning also usually assumed that social 
class was a thing that one "had** or "had not." If 
one "had** it, certain events were triggered; with 
higher income, one learned more or was more 
able,^ No allowance was made for the possibility 
tliat the school was itself part of social class, that 
it responded to children in the spirit cf this or that 
class. Such an alternate view conceived of the 
school and its personnel as "doing class" when 
children of certain groups systematically failed to 
achieve or even to appear capable of achieving. 
School board members, administrators, and 
teachers could lo^cally be said to play a role in 
determining academic and other school outcomes. 
Yet, re^archers tended to avoid such an assump- 
tion. Social class became little mor$ than a dender 
iCol lection of material possessions which 



unaccountably fitted or unfitted children to learn. 
Researchers resisted alternative conceptions.^ 

But race suffered an even greater eclipse in 
most educational research. In general, a child's 
race came to be equated with its skin color. 
Investigators correlated sWn color with almost 
endless rows of specific "factors" such as academic 
achievement, school facilities^ and the Uke. When, 
for any reason, a statistical correlation between 
race and something else emerged, it was declared 
that a "relationship** existed. There were hundreds 
of such correlations =some smaller, some larger. 
The possible significance of any of them was often 
said to be submerged by social class. If black 
students were found to learn more in a desegre- 
gated school, it was also observed that the 
wealthier black children learned even more. Thus, 
the increased achievement was dubbed a "class 
effect" rather than a race effect. 

In American society, however, one's race is a 
fact of social class. The distribution of goods, 
services, and life chances is intimately affected by 
race. Slavery, of course, was the starkest illustra- 
tion of this fact. The school as weU as the society 
customarily assigns black children a fate rather 
than a career. The character of this assignment 
cannot be grasped as an aspect of epldennal hue 
but as a feature of the politick system. It is this 
broader aspect of race that has all but escaped not 
only educational researchers, but social scientists 
as a group. In 1959, the black sociologist E, 
Franklin Frazier observed: 

„. The political iipecti of race ralitions have bien 
neglegted, especially in the United States, By political 
aspects I am leferring to poUtical institutions and the 
power stfucture which are so important in shaping the 
lelations of persons with different racial backgrounds* 6 

In reviewing problems of race and educatlonj it is 
still the unusual study that takes into account 
power relations between black and white com- 
munities. 

Since 1925, much research effort has gone into 
ascertaining comparative mental ability of children 
of different races. As was pointed out in the 
preceding chapter^ there is no genetic evidence to 
support the existence of such differences. In the 
process of this fruitless enterprise, however, valu= 
able negative lessons have been learned, One of 
these deals with the inseparability of race and class 
In our present society. No one has yet found how 
to isolate experiences and learning aUributable 
either to race or class alone, 
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in the early 1920*s, the psycholopst Brighun, 
at the time a finn believer in racial and national 
infiriorityj, nevertiieless caiMded tiiat "if we 
compare Negroei only to ^om wWtes who live in 
the same nei^borhood^ and who have had the 
same eduaattonal opportunities^ our differencei 
axe smaller th^ those obtained by comparing 
samples of the entire wMta and Negro 
population.*'^ In other words, tiie more aUto in 
life circumstwces, the smaller the differences in 
average IQ scores. Yet, Bri^am resisted this 
principle in general. In comparing the IQ of blade 
' and white chUdren, he noted that "to select 
duldren of equal eduQation, age for age, in tiie two 
gproupSj is to sample eitiier iUpfrlor Negroes or 
inferior wWtes,"^ This was close to saying tfiat the 
natural inteUectu^ condition of blacks was low, 
and of whites, high. 

More recently J researchers without racist pre- 
conceptions have explored the same are a, Nichols 
and Anderson studied IQ performan^ of two 
groups of white and black children. Half Uved in 
Boston and the rest in Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
The Boston children were of a low, but similar 
sodal class ratings the others were of a lU^er 
raring. Children were administered two standard 
IQ tests - the Stanford^Binet and the Wechder 
Intelligence Scale For Children (WISC). Scores of 
tiie lii^er class Boston white children were about 
15 IQ points above the scores of black children 
from both the other cities. When, however, black 
and white were compared witMn each location, 
the difference was only 6 points in Boston and 4.2 
points in Baltimore— Philadelphia. Nidiols and 
Anderson concluded that the IQ difference was 
socioeccmomic in nature.^ 

Scott and Smith studied riie usefulness of 
traditional socloecmomic measures, such as IQ of 
mother and education of movers, in explmning 
IQ's of their chfldren. The subjects were 38 black 
and white children in Waterloo, Iowa. They fell 
into two groups — Uiose whose IQ and achieve^ 
ment rose over 5 m^ths and ftose who failed to 
show any change. The motiiers of both groups had 
essentially the swna IQ scores. What differentiated 
the ^o groups of diUdren was not matamal IQ but 
the kind of parent^created hmie conditions that 
favored study and inteUectud growth. All the 
families were vety poor. 10 ^This finding helps 
cUstufb the tendency to ^ew social class affUiation 
as detenninative of achievement and capability. 



Zi^er and colleagues set out to examine 
another aspect of the same problem: Do 
persistently low IQ scores of poor and black 
children represent tiieir basic intellectual capacity? 
TOe researchers doubted this was the case. They 
noted how suspicious and distant the children 
were toward the adult testers. What would happen 
if specid steps were taken to win the confident 
of tiie children and thereby motivate them toward 
higher perfonnance? Two studies were conducted 
in New Haven, Conn., to test the posribility, Initial 
IQ scores were quite low. bideed, in one group of 
54 poor black children, fuUy 30 scored below 80, 
the cutoff for placement in special classes for the 
retarded. A retest 1 week later was preceded by 
measures of reassurance. Increa^s in IQ scores 
were hi^y si^ficant. Among the poor and black 
children avemge improvement was 10 IQ points. 
One out of five improved scores by 20 or more 
points. Zi^er and associates hold that these 
flndinp ^'support the view diat disadvantaged 
children approach testing dtuations wii^ a general 
dtuational wariness which results in their obtain- 
ing IQ scores beneath the level dictated by their 
copiitive competent. 

Numerous educational researchers have dwelt 
on a perdstent 15-point discrepancy between 
white and black children as indicating an inborn 
diffeience. The Zi^er study is only one of a 
number dem^strating that much of this gap can 
be reduced by factors imder control of the school. 
More are cited later in ^e chapter. 

hi asses^g the intellectual ability of minority 
chUdren, what dpiiflcance is to be extracted from 
consistenriy low scores? Alfred Blnet^ near the 
beginning of the present century, had ridiculed the 
automatic labeling of children as a consequence of 
deri^g a — or any — sin^e quantitative score. He 
had compared the practice with the receipt of a 
printed card bearing one's weight ^pon depositing 
a coin in a machine. Yet, this is more or less 
present practice in intellipnce testing. 

Psychologist Wdlace Kennedy led a Umi of 
researches who stwdardized the Stanford^Binet 
IQ test m southeastem black children. They 
found that black children la^d about 20 points 
behind tiie national average. When ^e ^ores were 
correlated ^tii socioeconomic poationi there was 
a spread in averaps of 26 points. Kermedy 
cautioned, against inte^reting the low scores 
UteraUy: "The clinician in the field has leamed ^ 
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that a Negro ghUd who, in spite of the cultural 
dafldts facing him, Mores an IQ of 100 must be a 
superior child indapd to surmount these enormous 
difficulties."-^ ^eger raporti the sanaphenoma- 
non: "As a numtor of thorn who are familiar with 
both [black and white] cuituies have remarked, 
individuals from the black group who score 10 to 
IS points lower on ^standard* intelligence tests 
operate in *raal life' situations indistinguidiably 
from their white counterparts, 

AU the children in Kennady*s studies — one in 
1960 and a followup in 1965 attended 
segregated schools. He was struck by the fact that 
IQ of the children did not change over the interim, 
(Academically, however, they contmued to decline 
relative to white children.) This may profitably be 
compared with experience in Starkville, Miss., 
where in 1968 black chUdren in grades four, five, 
and six lagged 26 IQ pointi behind those of 
whites Schools were all .but completely segre- 
gated at the time* In the same town or nearby, 3 
years later, Moorehead studied the effect of 
desegregation upon the IQ's of black chUdmn, She 
found IQ rose si^iflcantly for tho^ children who 
had experienced 2 full years of desegregation but 
no effect for tho^ with only 1 year.^^ 

IQ scores may be invidbly depres^d by other 
factors^ One that has been discussed increasin^y is 
the race of the tester. Sattier, in a review of the 
literature, reports that on cognitive tasks for 
younger black children, especially, results are 
better if a black tester is used.l^ Savage conducted 
a unique study of tester effects by distinguishing 
between segregated and nonsegregated schools. He 
used schools in Chicago, Evanston, and Glencoej 
ni. On the Wise tast, he found a smaller 
black-white score discrepancy in the nonsegregated 
schools. With respect to tester influence, however, 
he found unexpectedly that black children in the 
nonsegregated school scored hi^er when black 
tasters were used, I ^ White children in the sme 
school did equally well wiA testers of either race. 

Contrariwise, Bamebey, working in two non- 
segregated whools in Ohio, found no difference In 
IQ scores among third-graders whether white or 
black testers were usedJ^ In a study of 224 black 
and white children, aps 8 to 1 1 years, in Buffdo, 
N,Y*, Solkoff likewise found that white testers did 
not produce lower scores for black children, 
Johnson and Mihal conducted in Rochester, N.Y„ 
a small-scale study in which tfiey tried to neutral- 
ize not only the race of the tester but the tester as 



such. In short, they compared black and white IQ 
performance on tests administered by a human 
tester and by a computer, Using the Cooperative 
School and College Ability Tests (SCAT), re- 
searchers found that blacks and whites scored the 
same on the verbal part of the test by computer. 
When using the traditional paper test, however, 
blacks scored lower than whites. White students 
scored hi^er on the quantitati>re tests on both 
computer and paper.20 

"It is striWng,-' reports Sattler, "that white 
experimenters can at times mrm to stimulate die 
performance of black college students ..."21 jjg 
was referring principally to the research of Irwin 
Kate and colleagues. Recently^ (1972) Katz tried 
to detertnine the effect of ex^rimenter-s ra^ on 
the black college student's motivation for intel- 
lectual achievement. He used testers of both races 
and inforrned tiie studants varioudy as to the 
group with whom they would be compared. Katz 
found that **white-norm subjects scored higher 
with a black tester and black-norm subjects scored 
hi^er with a white tester. jj^gj jf ^i^q^ 
students tMnk fliey are going to be compared ^tfi 
other black students^ they, do better with a white 
tester. On the other hand, Kate also found thaf 
black students with a black tester scored higher if 
compared with whites than with other blacks. The 
Kate group stressed Ui at in die absence of the issue 
of motivation, little useful information could be 
learned about student perfoimance and race of 
tester. Thus, Dyer found no tester effects in three 
black and three white colleges in the South. She 
experimented to see if pennitting students to 
practice made any difference; it did not^S She did 
not, however, analyze the posable role of motiva* 
tion. 

Few areas of research have revealed as much 
about the active role of the school in learning — or 
the prevention of it -as studies of mentally 
retarded children. Mercer has made what is per- 
haps the sin^e most valuable extended study of 
the subject. She conducted a complete mental 
etardation census of Rivemdei CaUf. Schools and 
iaw enforcement apncies were found to be the 
most frequent reporters of poor and minority 
children as mentally retarded. By far most of these 
cases were determined as such by administration 
of some kind of intellipnce test. Without teacher 
referral for testing, there w^ little chance of a 
child being characterized as retarded. Yet, teachers 
in Rivenide did not refer proportionately greater 
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numbers of Msxican American and blaek children. 
Once the children were tasted, however, failure 
mtes were especially hi^ among poor and minor- 
ity children. Among this group, the children 
actually placed in classes for the retarded were 
even more disproportionately poor and minority. 

Many of the children classified by IQ as 
retardedj Mercer found, were able to operate quite 
satisfactorily in terms of adaptive behawor. She 
reported that "from 70 to 90 per cent of the 
Blacks who fail the IQ test at various levels pass 
the adaptive behavior scales at those levels/*24 
will be recalled from the preceding chapter that 
Binet had stressed the fundamental importance of 
adaption in intellipnce,) Most of ^le children 
managed quite well even though their IQ scores 
proclaimed their inability to do so. Mercer 
observes: 

Many persons ua kbaled as mentally rttaided only 
by th€ public s^hoob. Many ai§ not r^ardid as mintaUy 
ratarded untO they age into the school system and mai^ 
are no longer regarded as retarded when they leave the 
purview of tha schools.^^ 

When one adds that very mmy of these mis- 
classified are poor and minority chOdrenj as 
Mercer demonstrates, it is easier to understand her 
further conclusion: "Intelligence testing per- 
petuates the subordinate position of non-An^os in 
American sodety."^^ 

The work of Adams underscores certain points 
made by Mercer. In two studies he explored the 
relationship of measured intelligence to adaptive 
behavior; the work was conducted in a State 
institution in Chicago. Both p^oholopsts and 
physicians, he found, put the pea test store in 
intelligence tests. Physicians, he discovered, even 
when m examination showed conaderable adap^ 
tive behavior, frequently subordinated their own 
clinical judgment to that of the psycholopcal— i.e,, 
test— evaluation. Black children in the institu- 
tion scored 1 L5 IQ points below a nomi ^oup on 
the Stanford-Bine t. On a nieasure of adaptive 
behavior, however, they were equal to the norm 
poup. ThuBf comments Adams, "Negro diildren 
are dasdfled upon the basis of tiie type of measure 
on which they score especially poorly ."^^^ Cor- 
responding differential treatment was also found 
by Sharmon in his study of children referred to the 
Detroit pubUc schools ptycholo^cal clinic during 
tiic years 1911-1970. "CaucaMan students," he 
reports, "were allowed to repeat more ^mesters in 



regular grades before being evaluated and placed in 
specif classes, ^an did (sic) Black students. "^^ 

Evidence that a standard IQ test such as the 
Wise was differentially effective as between black 
and white in identifying retarded children was 
presented by Bowles' study in Hnellas County, 
Fla.30 A total of 100 black md white children 
were tested first during May-June, 1965; and 
retested during December, 1966January, 1967, 
ResiJlts were as foUowsi 
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IQ 


Tast 


Below 80 


• Above 80 


Black 


40 ^ 


12 


mite 


36 


12 


Retest 


Below 80 


Above SO 


Black 


19 


33 


Write 


36 


12 



Since 80 is the customary cutoff between retarded 
and nonretardedj it is posMble tiiat the year and a 
half at a special school was extraordinarily effect- 
ive only for black children. More likely, Bowles 
concludes, the change supports a wew that "many 
of the Negro subjects who had been identified as 
being retarded prior to their being assipied to 
special education schools were retarded only in 
their abilities to produce satisfactory scores on the 
test instrument used, and were not necessarily 
retarded to their intellectual potentials,"3l 

Ithnic Learning Styles? 

Do children in various ethnic groups have 
dlsrinctive learning styles^ attributable to their, 
group membership? A centuty ago, it was widely 
believed that races and nations had chanLcterisric 
types of mental abilities and even temperaments. 
This belief faded away in the U^t of expanding 
knowledge of the bade rimilarity of mankind. WiU 
the belief in ethnic learning styles turn out to be 
any more soundly based? In 1965-75, the subject 
became a gromng area of researdi. 

In 1965, Lesser and associates sou^t to dis» 
cover the relative importance of etfmlc and sodal 
class factors in cognitive functioning mnong 
children in the New York City areai^^ WiUi 
reference to mean scores for the verbal, reasoning, 
numerical, and 'spatid components of mental 
ability, distinctive patterns among Chinese, Jewish, 
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Negro, and Puerto Ricmi children were observed in 
the foUovdng order from high to low: 

V0rbal: Jewisli, Negro, Chinese, Puerto Rican 
Reasoning: Chinese^ Jewish, Negro^ Puerto RJcan 
Numerical: Jewidi, Chinese, Puerto Rican, Negro 
Spatial: Chinese, Jewish, Puerto RJcan, Negro 

It was also found that within eaeh ethnic group, 
middle class children scored consistently higher 
than lower class children. Nevertheless, the ethnic 
patterns were far more striking than the social 
class patterns. As for the practical educational 
consequences of these findings, the authors stated 
in 1965 that "we have not yet attempted to relate 
these patterns of ability to school 
performance, "3 3 jj^ 1967, the re^archers again 
noted that "we do not yet know if attribute 
patterns associated with ethnic group membership 
will, in fact, be identified as educationally im- 
portant. *'34 Nor did an addition^ 7 years produce 
such a study of educational applications by the 
researchers. 

In 1973, Feldman held that the Lesser "rank 
orde rings on sets of mental abUi^ measures tell us 
little about the intellectual strengths and weak= 
nesses of ethnic groups. The group patterns 
were of some significance, conceded Feldman, 
buth they could not be inte^reted as valid 
indicators of intellectual strengths and weaknesses 
of most members of each group. Lesser replied 
that his data had established tiie existence of 
ethnic pattems and that this was all he had set out 
to do. At the same time, ha wrote that he had 
always regarded the pattems as relative, not 
absolutes "For example, each ethnic group's pat= 
tern surely will change depending upon the 
different ethnic groups included in the sample 6 
The Lesser research has no demonstrable educa= 
tional application, but many writers have referred 
to it Over the past decade as though it did. 

In Hawaii, two studies are relevant to the 
possible educational Importance of ethnic and 
social factors in mental ability and achievement. 

Stewart and associates studied 10th graders in 
Hawaii and tested them in December, 1960 and 
April, 1963, when they were in the 12th grade, 3' 
Both mental ability and academic achievement 
were measured. Japanese and Chinese students 
icored highest; Caucasians, next highest; FiUpinoSj 
next; and Hawaiians, lowest. Over the 28»month 
period, mean scores increased for all ethnic groups. 



except the Hawaiians, ^8 Unfortunately, the ethnic 
effect was beclouded by the free interlay of a 
number of si^iflcant factors. The researchers 
mention that "these cultural groups vaty widely 
with respect to factors such as tradition, degree of 
acculturation, family customs, and speech 
habits. '^^S Many teachers in Hawaii are Asians. 

A rare lonptudinal study of 635 children in 
Hawaii was conducted by Werner and associates.^^ 
bom in 1955, the children were tested first at 
age 2 years and then again 8 years later. At the 
earlier age, Japanese children had the highest mean 
IQ score (103) and Filipinos the lowest (95), 
Socioeconomic differences did not seem to affect 
the^ wores. At age 10 years, Caucasiati children 
scored highest (112), Japanese children second 
(109), and Portuguese lowest (96). On a scale of 
school achievement problem s^ Caucasian and 
Japanese children had the least; Hawaiians and 
Filipinos, the most. At the later age, socio- 
economic influents left mental abUi^ and 
achievement unaffected. Thus, Werner and associ- 
ates stress the coherence and stability, of the ethnic 
factor. On tfie oUier hand, they pointed to 
parents stimuladon received at home as a major 
factor. "In the majority of the Japanese homes 
emphasis is placed on the value of education, on 
disciplined work habits, and esteem for intellectud 
pursuits, even where the parents rnay not have had 
much education."^ ^ Ethnic style was seen by the 
researchers as an aspect of the family rather than 
as psycholo^cal structure. 

Smith studied the possible presence of ethnic 
learning styles in the Job Corps,^^ He visited the 
Job Corps Centers at Harpere Feny, Schenck, 
WeUfleet and Kilmer; and two vocational high 
schools in Baltimore, one alUblack, the other 86 
percent white. He concluded that ethnic styles 
were superficial; upon close examination, they 
disappeared. As Smith explained: 

When the proportion of Negroes is low, Nepoes group 
together and maintiin low interaction ratss with other 
members of the group. They exhibit steiotypic behaviors, 
rhythms, slowness docUlty, highly ilurred, dialect ipeech, 
etc. Whin the proportion is high, Negro behavior 
differs Intaraction with others is greatly increased. 
The starotypic behaviors disappear and in their pla^ ara 
aibstituted h^hly political, powar-consclous bahaviors,^^ 

In the predominantly white school in Baltimore, 
Smith found, Negro students were treated equally 
with white students and responded in typical 
"good student" style. The matter was quite 
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otherwise in the all black school In which no real 
achievernent was expected of students, and none 
resulted.^^ 

Lesser and associates had found, among other 
ob^rvations, that ethnic style was more important 
than social class and that social class had its 
greatest effect on mental abilities of Negro 
children. On both counts, Sitkei came to different 
conclusions.^^ Comparing 50 white and Negro 
middle and lower class children ^ averaging 4 years 
of age, he found that **ethnic and socid class 
categories affected tfie group profiles in an equal 
fashion. "^^ On only one of the six factors in 
Guilford*s Structure of Intellect was there a 
greater social class effect for Negro children than 
for white children. 

Bumm^ in a study of 78 Negro and white 
childreu in St. Louis, averaging 8.5 years of age, 
found that "there is no evidence in favor of 
Stodolsky and Lesser's suggestion of patterns of 
abilities witliin cultural- racial groups. In fact ... 
conflgurations of scores are more similar for 
socioeconomic dasses,**^? a study by the 
Canadi^ psych olo^sts Irvine and Sanders con- 
cluded that, on statistical grounds, the Lesser 
findings on blacks were hi^y exceptional in view 
of the small samples involved, and thus were of 
limited potential for generalization.^^ 

In 1969, Feldman completed a study of ethnic 
factors in the developmant of spatial thinking. It 
was conducted in San Francisco and involved 
black, white, and Chinese children. He sou^t to 
discover whether data would support die view that 
"groups differ in their rate of co^itive develop^ 
ment, but do not differ in the capabUity to achieve 
abstract thinking/*^^ How a child could benefit 
from instruction in an abstract thou^t exercise 
would thus depend, on the acquisition of certain 
skills and their acquisition in a certain sequence. A 
child at a given age mi^t not yet have developed 
certain skills sufficientiy to solve the problem. In 
that case, it would be important to get a picture of 
the child*s ability oVer a period of time. Conse- 
quently, Feldman used fifths seventh, and ninth 
graders. 

The cliildren were asked to draw a map of the 
school and the school grounds from above. Per- 
formance on die test ranged from Chines (high) 
to black (low). (This was also the order of IQ 
scores for the three ethnic groups,) Nevertheless, 
aU children followed more or less the same 
sequence in acquiring certain skills and concepts 



wiUiout which the map could not have been drawn 
successfully, Feldman was not certain but con- 
ceded it possible that the particular sequence 
could be different for each group. By using a 
school learning task, Feldman was better able than 
Les^r to relate his study more closely to possible 
educational implications* On the o^er handj there 
^ems to be little real difference between the 
essential findings of both studies, 

Larsen and Allen, working in nortiieast Georgia, 
studied IQ differences with reference to the role of 
race, seXj socioeconomic level, and community 
dze. Subjects were 289 S-year olds enrolled in 13 
urban and rural kindergartens. In no case did they 
find race alone related to IQ perfonnance. Always 
other factors seemed also to be operating.^O M 
this sense, no strictly ethnic pattern was found, 

BackraEn investigated possible etoic patterns 
of 3^086 12tii graders of Je\^^, whiter blacky and 
Oriental background. They were drawn from the 
national TALENT study made in 1960 and fol- 
lowed up 5 years later. Significant differences were 
found with respect to patterns of abilities as 
related to ethnic and socioeconomic factors. These 
differences were very miall. Some, however, were 
quite unexpected. Negroes, for example , scored as 
hi^ as Jews on visual reasoning. On perceptual 
speed and accuracy, they scored as well as non= 
Jevwsh whites.5 1 

But with reference to the shape of mental 
pattemSj ethnic and socioecQnomic differences 
were almost completely eclipsed by sex 
differences. In shorty BackmM concludedj "for a 
^ven ethnic group males and females tended to 
exhibit patterns of mental abilities characteristic 
of their sex; tiie^ patterns were only dightly 
modified by ethnic background."^^ Lesser, 
Backman recalled, had found no sex factor at 
work, But, she ob^rves, her sample condsted of 
hi^ school seniors whUe Lesser's was made up of 
first graders. PerhapSj Backman condudeSj sex 
differences in mental patterns are learned and thus 
emerge only with age, This imaginative suggestiori 
is consistent with much tiiat is being learned about 
sexism in American society and education. 

Rivers conducted a mentd patterns study in 
Uni\^^ty City, Mo.i a middle class suburb of St 
Louis. He tested 195 black and white children, 6th 
through 12th grade, and SO junior college free- 
men. The groups were comparable in socio 
economic status. Distinct etimic patterns of 
mental ability were found, especially for children 
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enrolled in the sixth through ninth grades. No 
dgnificant dlfferencas, however, were found for 
children in lOth through the 12th grades. Rivers 
was unable to sin^e out any factor or combination 
of them which could explain the change that 
occurred,^ 3 

Using Piaget-type tests^ Stokes studied patterns 
of cognitive development among black and white 
primary graders^ apparently in the Detroit metro- 
politan area. These tests try to get beyond simple 
school-related performance in an effort to uncover 
the basic structure of the child's mental ability, In 
generalj he found the pace of cognitive develop- 
ment to be slower among black children than 
among whites, as well as amrag tho^ of lower 
than niiddle socioeconomic position* These 
averages, however, cloaked important differences. 
Stokes also found that black and white children 
performed similarly on tests of seriation and 
classification. Both black and white children of the 
middle socioeconomic position performed without 
d^ificant difference on the copitive tasks In 
general. Middle class black children exceeded 
general performance of lower class white 
children.^4 jt niay be concluded that Stokes 
demonstrated the existence of group patterns but 
these could not be regarded as racial or ethnic in 
character 

Miller approached the problem of ethnic pat- 
terns by studying black, white, and Mexican 
American children in the Aldine, Tex., school 
district Basing his tests on CattelPs conceptions of 
fluid (concept formation and abstraction process) 
and ctystaUized (reasoning through previoudy 
learned concepts) intelligence. Miller found ethnic 
patterns to exist. Further, he concluded, members 
of each used their distinctive patterns of abilities 
in their own way of achieving school objectives.^^ 
The latter point was not established other than by 
extrapolation of test results, , 

In Columbus and Grove City, Ohio, Reiss 
studied 80 black and white male students, ages 6 
to 10 years attending four segregated Khools, She 
also compared test ^rformances ^th and without 
'■orientation" or preparatoty periods. After socio- 
economic differences were taken into account j 
there was no significant IQ difference between 
children of low socioeconomic status. Middle class 
blacks, however, lagged si^flcantly behind mid- 
dle class whites in IQ and differed importantly in 
cognitive styles. Within each racial group, low 
socioeconomic children with an orientation period 
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equalled the IQ of children of higher socio- 
economic status, Reiss observes that in a nontegri" 
gated school, blacks could be expected to increase 
their perfonnance levels, She also wondered 
whether she had actually studied two directly 
comparable groups when ihe classified black and 
white children into the middle socioeconomic 
position,^^ Strictly speaWng, an edmic pattern was 
not established. 

In New York City, Leifer probed into ethnic 
patterns of 80 Chinese, black, Italian^ and Puerto 
Rican children. In the ability to copy geometric 
sliapes, no differences emerged, With regard to 
three other areas-construction, body awareness, 
and verbal ideational fluency— the groups differed 
significandy.57 To a degree unmatched by other 
researchers, Leifer stressed the cultural aspect of 
group patterns, *The sipiiflcantly higher scores 
earned by Chinese in constmctional tasks and 
in underetanding of body parts suggest," Leifer 
writes, "that the Chinese cultuie provides practice 
and reinforcement in these capabilities*"^® Since 
blacks constituted one of the other groups in her 
study, she was in effect contending that the black 
pattern was cultural and not racial in a genetic 
sense, 

A study similar to Backman's was conducted by 
Flau^er and Rock. The similarity lay in use of a 
nationwide survey done earlier for another pur- 
pose. In Project Access, 1 JBO male high school 
juniors from Los Angeles, Memphis, and the 
District of Columbia were drawn from black, 
white, Mexican American, and Oriental groups. 
They were of a low socioeconomic level, although 
the authors do not supply much information on 
this aspect of the study, Flau^er and Rock found 
no evidence of ethnic patterns of mental ability, 
Uke Backman, who had reached a similar con- 
clusion, they emphasized the possible importance 
of age composition of the group.^^ 

In 1972, Maijoribanks perfomied a most elab- 
orate and resourceful study. Most previous 
researchers, from Lesser on, were concerned with 
only two variables— ethnic group and test per- 
formance. When they were found associated, the 
data were held to be e\ddence, that an independent 
entity existed— known as an ethnic pattern of 
mental ability* Only a few investigaters hesitated to 
take this step, pending consideration of further 
factors, Some confessed ignorance about the inter- 
play of unseen influences but were convinced that 
such elements were at work, 
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Maqoribanks set oui to Investigate possible 
interrelations of ethnic group and mental ability* 
In additioni he took into account in a major way 
the impact of the learning environment of the 
home. This would enable liim to distingui^ 
between effects attributable to ethnic memberihip 
from those resulting from forces operative in the 
home, ffis subjects I 11-year old boys, all bom in 
Canada and attending En^sh language schools, 
were either Caiadian Indians^ Frendi CanadianSj 
Jews, southern Italiais, or white An^o-Saxon 
Protestants. They came from 37 frmiilies of each 
ethnic group— a total of 185 fmilies. 

Under learning environment, Maijoribanks in- 
cluded the following: 

1. Press for achievement 

2. Press for activeness 

3. Press for inteUectudity 

4. Press for independence 

5. Press for En^ish 

6. Press for "ethlanguage" 

7. Mother dominance 

8. Fa^er dominiuice 

Socioeconomic status was established according to 
the education and occupation of the head of the 
household. Mental abilities tested were verbal^ 
number, spatial, and reasoning. 

The ethnic groups were found to be sig- 
niflcantly different both in profiles and levels of 
the four mentd abilities, (The former referred to 
the relative diape of a curve expressing the hi^s 
and lows of scores within any of tiie ethnic groups; 
the latter, to the size of score on my specific 
ability as between ethnic groups.) More important, 
Maqoribanks found that the home learning 
environment ^so influenced both profUes and 
levels of mentd abilities. In other words, what had 
pri^dously been regarded as an ethnic group effect 
was Aown to be, at least in part, a resultant of 
home envlrcmment. How to di^ntan^e the separ- 
ate effects of ethnic poup mi home? 

The following table summarizes Maqoribanta' 
f!ndinp:60 



Covariation of 
en^ronment 

Criterion En^dronment Ethnicity and etoicity 



Verbd 


16.0 


ILO 


34.0 


Nurrtber 


19.0 


3.0 


31.0 


Spatial 


5.6 


n^. 


n.s. 


Reasdning 


14.0 


6.0 


n.s. 



In general, ethnic group effects were scried down- 
wards once home learning environment forces 
were taken into account. For spatial ability, the 
weak ethnic group effect disappeared aJtogether. 
Ethnic group effect held up best for the verbal and 
number abilities. (Feldman's observation about the 
possible importance of age in developing certain 
cognitive abilities, prompts suggestion that the 
ethnic effect for verbal and number abilities might 
be further diminidied if age effects were con- 
ddered.) It ^oiild also be noted that the forc^ of 
the ei^t-f actor home 4eaming= environment was 
observed in its existing state. There is no reason 
why its impact could not be heightened by 
deliberate action. Nor is Aere much basis for 
denying the potential additional effect of that 
other learning environment called "sdiool". 

Maqoribanks succeeded also in specifying four 
of tiie ei^t learning environment forces tiiat had 
an especially large impact on differences in 
children's coputive performancej .reprdless of 
cultural group. These consisted of tlie presses for 
adiievement, activenesSs intellectuality * and "eth- 
language." While tiie study, becauie of its locale, 
did not deal wi^ blacks, Mexican Americans, or 
Puerto Ricans, one mi^t expect parallel findings 
to be obtained in a stailar study in this country. 
Maijoribanks' already conaderable contribution 
could be expanded if tiie research desi^ were also 
to t^ into account role of school learning 
en^ronments. 

The existence of ethnic learning styles is still 
problimatic, even more so than in 1965. Too 
many studies mnc^ then have found the ethnic 
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factor rgcading as additional factors are axmnined. 
The re^arch effort^ even if finally proved fruiUess, 
will have been useful in at least one 
respect— further weakening of the overly ripd 
detemunim ^at much research has attached to 
formal class and racial member^p. By so doing, it 
may direct our attention to maxinuzing learning in 
the schools. 

More than 40 yeare ago, black sociaJ scientist 
Horace. Mann Bond wrote: 

There is no more reason for teashing Negro diUdren a 
tain kind of arithmatig, or reading^ or hiitOQ^, on the 
bids of their lower icorei token in ttie poss tlmn ^^e 
would be to have a ipaoial cuniculum for the white rural 
ohlldren of the South as compared to tiie urban white 
children of the motion or of the North.^^ 

Bond hesitated to declare black children unsuited 
to learn from a standard curriculum when only 
rarely had they been ^veri an opportunity to 
succeed at it Bond's advice remains timely. 

The Cultural Framework 

During the 1950% when confldence irf the 
dependability of IQ measures was itiU radier higji, 
some workers tried to create new tests that would 
be "culture-free". The concept of humm beinp 
without culture was Mithropologically naive. As 
Washburn wrote: 'There is no more reason to 
expect a culture-free intelligence than a diet-free 
stature,"^^ Attention turned to the alternative of 
a "culture-fair" test The lope of this step was just 
as unsatisfactory. EssentiaUy, a culture-fair test 
would be based on material so familiar or strange 
to everyone that nobody would conceivably have 
an advantage. But a test built on either a banal or 
an arc we baas woiUd bear little or no resemblance 
to any known socid reality. Thus, botii 
culture-free and culture-fair tests would ^ek 
primarily to categorize children according to cri- 
teria that are distant from their eve ^d ay Uves. 
Still missing would be podtive adcnowledpment 
of the integrity of evei^ culture— individual by its 
nature, unlike my other— and consequent efforts 
by the school to accept all children as eU^ble 
cwdidates, along with their culturally individual 
ways. The acceptability of the children, not of the 
test^ is the real i$me. 

At an international conference on testing held 
in Turkey in 1971, prime emphasis centered on 
how people adapted to the diflBcult natural and 
economic CQnditions under which they lived rather 



tiian how tihey acquired ipecidized ddUs to 
guarmtee success In schools. The editors of tlie • 
" caiference proceedinp, Cronbach and Drenth, 
smnmed up ^e sense of the conference in a Mn^e 
query: "Are tests to be u^d to adapt people 
indi\ddually and collectively to tiie presently domi- 
nant model of Western industrial society, or are 
they to uncover human pptentialitiies to which 
cultures can be adapted?"^ ^ ^rticipants seemed 
bored ^th the prospect of more or eyeni better 
inteUipnce testing in the traditional sense. Many 
were dissatisfled ^th what they reprded as the 
narrow conception of. man held by intelUgence 
testing. . . 

Feuerstein, an Israeli p^cholopst, told ^e 
conference of extrabrdinao^ propess reps te red by 
Oriental Je^di children who had been rated as 
retarded by traditional IQ tests* To search only for 
^.average perfomance is to ne^ect and even 
"actively reject" e^dence that the chfld has 
potential for growth: **We stress the high point in 
performance as an indicator of tiie person's true 
capacity, rather than' an overdl index which 
ignores the hi^ point. ''^^ Testing may be fol- 
lowed by asii^iment of some children to 
cMdren's wUages and other coUeetive organi- 
zations which, according to Feuerstein, prepare 
the great majority luocessfully to work vvith other 
children. 

Other participants reported work which 
strengthened confldence in sodety-s ability to 
develop chUdren'i educational performance. The 
Norwegian researcher, Thrane, told of his study of 
the contribution of formal schooling to the cog- 
nitive growth of adolescents: 

For aaoh additional year of sdioolini, m^n reasoning 
^orai mmased by 3 or 4 points. Thosa with no further 
schooling improved about 10 points, but the oharige was 
mueh gregter (20 points) for tiiose ^vho stayed in sehaol 
the whole time E^dently fornix schooling was a 
powarful but not Uie only diffarentiating factor in the 
development of the eoinitive functions examinid,^^ 

Numerous studies presented at the conference 
reported that score differences between poups of 
diUdren almost always diminished as various socio^ 
economic factors were controlled, 

"The papeii and discussionsj" according to 
Cronbach and Drentii, "called insistently for 
greater attention to the assumptions underlying 
psychological research and practice, and for a 
redirection of research effort"^^ Tliis approach 
implied that cwiventional intelligence testing had = 
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lost much of its aufliority. Until recently, such 
testing had been accepted in its own tenns aid few 
suspected that it was based on anything but a few 
technical assumptioni, Howeverp as more of the 
worldj including the United States, has become 
less complacent about an education^ ^stem diat 
iU senrei poor and minority children, intelligence 
testing is increasingly ^ewed in its capacity to 
perpetuate inequality. The 1971 conference was a 
symbol of the need for new directions rather than 
a resolution of aU the outstanding problems. 

The same basic drive for equdity pri^nating 
outside school waUs is increasin^y felt on the 
American testing scene* One d^flcant form is tiie 
Piaget-type test, touched on eariier. WhOe the 
amount of research along Uiese lines is stiU quite 
sUm, certain tentative points are dear. 

An advantage claimed for the^ tests is diat 
they are relatively free from social and cultural 
influences in the sense that they m eliciting 
evidence on a purportedly universal ^stem of 
costive growth; As Elkind puts it, "Haget is 
COTicemed Mtii those structures which, if they 
hold true for the indi^dual, also hold true for tiie 
^ecies."^^ It is no wonder that defenders of 
traditional intellegence testing, and thus of the 
inevitability of a socid Werarchy of copiitive 
functioning, often are antagonistic to Hagetian 
testing. Evidence that 'Tiagetian" tests are also 
subject to . en^ronmental forces is cited 
triumphantly.^^ 

"Kagetian tests, according to Jensen, even 
lend support to his contention that racial=genetic 
elements are major factors in determining 
"Hagetian-* cognitive functioning, In a 1969 arti- 
cle, Jensen cited a single study to support this 
argument It was done in 1966 among Australian 
aboripnes and part-aboriginei by de Lpmos. Ac- 
cording to the findings, the former diowed 
distinctly poorer performance tiian the latter on 
consarvatldn performances-involving the ability to 
see tiiat a change in shape of a container does not 
affect the volume of tiie contained material. She 
attributed the differential more to the presumably 
greater **white" genes in part-aborigines as sug-' 
gisted by their lifter ddn hues.^^ Jensen 
accepted this interpretation. 

Virtually unnqticed, however, was a replication 
of the de Lomos study 5 years after the orij^nd. 
Conducted by Dasen, of the Univeraty of Geneva, 
Switzeriand, the restudy was highly unusual; 
seldom are replications made at all and rarely are 



they done at the sme location with tiie same 
population, Da^n fMled to cdnflmi de Lomos' 
flndingsJ^ Not only did he fal to find a mcM 
effect* as de Lomos had postidated, he could not 
even rind a famify effect (sipiflcant differences 
in performance ^dAin a rinjie lineage). Dasen also 
referred to a recent study by three researchers of 
abori^al children who had been foster or 
adoptive children in European families. They 
found that "the rate of cognitive de^lopment of 
theie children was ^ost identical to the devel- 
opment found in middle class European 
children,"^ ^ A further point was raised by Vetta 
who obiimd tiiat whtf^- Jenien had mentioned 
that a larp m^ori^ !of aboripries had not 
**achieve[d] con^rvation in volume, areaj and 
number," he did not report tiiat a majority of 
part-abpripnes had also failed to achieve conserva- 
tion AU in dij it would seem reasonable to 
reject the Jen^n claim on aboripnes, 

Two studies in tiie United States utilizing 
*Tiagetiui*" categories yielded findings con- 
siderably in conflict witii the; main njii of 
conventional IQ studies, 

Tknastasiow propo^d that the sme copiitive 
process characterized white middle class and black 
innerfCity chUdren altiiou^ their speech differed. 
Processes tested were differentiation, numeration, 
and seriation* Subjects consisted of 67 black 
inner-city children, 71 white rural c^dren^ and 60 
white middle class children* They came from 
Idndergarten, first, and second grades. The study 
^'revolved around the issue of whether language 
reconstmction by a child rfiould be considered an 
error or a podtive copiitive activity. By recon- 
stmctionj Anastasiow meant a prpce^ whereby 
one translates a pvr.n test word into his or her own 
vocabulary. Since the new word is formally not 
correetj usage of it is regarded as an error. Yet, the 
reconstructed word may well serve as a precise 
equivalent. 

Five major findings were made by Anastasiow. 
First, he found that tiie black children recon- 
structed when they had an alternative word from 
their dialect* Second, most of the copltive test 
errors were in fact fecQnitructjoni that served the 
pu^ose of the teste. Third, the black and white 
midcUe class children operated on a similar level in 
language, taking into account the reconstructions. 
Fourtii, all thi^e groups of children were unable to 
handle lopc-type problems such as if-then, (Inabil- 
ity to handle these at the ages involved would be 
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expected within the "Piagetian" schama.) Fifth, 
black children reciivid higher scores than both 
white groups after receiving credit for the recon- 
structions. Reconstruction was, thus^ not a sipial 
of co^itive deficit; a number of hi^ reconstruct 
tors scored high on overall copiitive 
functioning.^ 3 

Once morei then, social class and race determin- 
ism were misleading, Minority children were found 
to be quite capable indeed of holding their own, 

A similar study was conducted by De AvUa and 
Havassy. They wanted to know how minority 
children would score on mental abiUty tests if it 
were possible to control prior leaniing, According 
to the theory of IQ testing, prior learning should 
not play a role in a test inasmuch as the test 
presents unfamiliar material. After a period of 
pietraining— not discussed in detail by the 
researchers— Mexican American and An^o children 
in New Mexico were given "neo-Kagetian" devel- 
opmental tests as well as a conventional IQ test 
(Otis-Lennon Mental Abilities Test). The re- 
searchers found no ethnic group differences on the 
developmental tests. On the Otis, however, si^ifl- 
cant differences emerge d^ always in favor of the 
An^o children. Since, as De A^a and Havassy 
note, the children tested came from a somewhat 
uniform social background, it is probable that 
developmental test differences would diow up if 
Mexican American children from greatly differing 
social circumstances were tested. 

The researchers conclude t 

The failure of Mexi^ Ameriean children to aehiave in 
schools, to p§rform well on capacity and achiivement 
measures must be attfibuted to reasons other than the 
alleged cognitive Inability of the Mexican Ameri^n chUd 
sin^ our data show that there is no different between 
Mexican [American] and Anglo-American chUdrpn^ Some 
of the reasons, we believe, lie in the standardized tests and 
curriculum which are used throughout the schools^ 

To hold children responsible for these reasons, the 
researchers added, is to penalize them for circum' 
stances not of their own m^ing. 

The VARiETiES of Children 

One of the greatest educational handicaps 
which minority children bear is the burden of a 
labeK Negro children are often described as though 
they were all of a kind, each suffering identical 
liandicaps, aU following a single path of develop^ 
ment, This stereotype ill fits any group of 



children. It creates a special problem for the 
process of desegregatiOTi as parents and even some 
educators come to regard the minority chUdjen as 
uniformly poor academic achievers and antagonist 
tic toward schools, Research does not support this 
misconception, 

In 1930, Gartii and colleagues tested 2,006 
Negro children in DaUas and Tulsa and ^veral 
other Oldahoma cities, At age 9,5 years, 48 
^^rcent of the Negro children overlapped the 
achievement scores of white children; 32 percent 
overlapped IQ scores of wWtesJ^ Over a period of 
time, the Negro=white gap widened. 

The Pruittlgoe public housing project in St, 
Louis, Mo.j is inhabited by many very poor Negro 
families. In a study at the project, Ladner. found 
thai '^<^hool achievement was not hi^ily valued 
there. Yet* she ^so reported: ".*.In those famUies 
where the economic stability was largely ab^nt 
but where parents still found the inner strength 
necessary to provide thgir dau^ters with the 
incentive to hope for a better Ufe, adaptation to a 
future orientation had been achieved I observed 
many stable family situations existing among a 
large number of households in which a female was 
the head,-'^S In such families, schooling does play 
an important part. 

In an interracial public housing project on the 
Lower East Side of Manhattan, Volkman found 
that few Negro parents were of the poorest 
group,^"^ They took what appeared to be a 
disproportionately active part in school affairs 
throu^ the Parent Teacher Association, On the 
other haiidj in a study of the reddents of a public 
housing project in Hunter*s Point, San Francisco, 
there is an account of almost unrelieved antagon- 
ism between the school and the peoplej^ By the 
ei^th grade, Hippler reported a dropout rate of 
25 percent, 

In two all-black kindergarten classes in Chicago, 
Ryckman studied the relationrfiip between cog- 
nitive abilities and social class, The subjects 
were ICQ Negro middle and lower class boys. On 
tests, of die major cognitive components, tlie 
middle class boys scored higher. With respect to 
general language ability scores, -only 20 percent 
of the middle class children obt^ed component 
scores below the medians of thp.^ower class group 
and only 16 percent of the i^wer class children 
had scores above the middle class medians."^ ^ 

Edna 0, Meyers studied academic achievement 
among Negro boys in Harlem,^^ gj^g analyzad two 
groups of 23 boys— achievers and underachievers, 
All were in the normal JQ range; the former, from 
somewhat more economically secure homes. 
Nevertheless, observed Meyers^ "the lower class 
subjects""Who were achieving 2 years under 
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nomi"*SMwere concemed with academic achieve- 
ment; they were depresiad by experience of 
faUuie, and this reaction to ^hool seems very like 
that held by motivated middle class school 
children.'*83 

In Harrisburg, Pa., Franks compared successful 
and unsuccessful sixth grade Negro students. All 
scored 90 IQ or more; there was no sipiificant 
difference in IQ score between the groups, Yet, a 
full year and a half difference in mean achieve- 
ment separated the two, While the parents were 
^classed as **essantially laborersj" the successful 
students seemed to come from a Sightly hi^er 
economic level family; still there was no essential 
difference in parents' education. 

Goldstein and associates studied school children 
in a predominantly Negro area of New jBrmy, 
They found both successful and unsuccessful 
students but were unable to identify any charac- 
teristics that sharply distingui^ed between those 
two subcategories of generally disadvantaged 
youtii.^^ *These young people/' Goldstein and 
associates say, "are a far cry from the alienated 
products of disorganized homes...' - ^ suggested by 
popular myth. 

Fifth graders in 10 central Harlem schools were 
studied by Davidson and Greenberg to discover 
differences between high and low achieve rs,8^ 
Only 8 percent of 1,331 students tested scored 
above norm in reading and arithmetic, In the 
experimental group high achievers ^ored a reading 
test mean of 6.45 while the low achievers scored 
comparing both groups on various 
psychological dimensions, Davidson and Greenberg 
found that high achievers were superior in conver- 
gent thinking abilities, had more positive attitudes 
towards school* and benefited from higher 
parental concern for their education. They con- 
clude: "Rather than presenting a uniform picture 
of deficiency, our sample of Negro children from a 
severely deprived environment exhibited consider- 
able variability.'*^^ 

In a central North Carolina city^ Harris equated 
the IQ scores of 591 Negro and 570 white fifth- 
graders.^ ^ All the scores were grouped into five 
levels: level I scored 70 and below; level II, 71 to 
85; level III, 86 to 100; level IV, lOMlS; and 
level V, 116 and higher. Mean IQ scores for 
Negroes was 91,6; for whites, 104.2, TTien, a 
series of achievement t<?sts was administered. Here 
is the distribution of achievement grade equivalents 
of children in the five IQ levels:^ ^ 



I.Q. Level 


Nepo 


White 


I 


3.7 


3.6 


II 


3.9 


4.4 


III 


4.4 


4.9 


IV 


5.2 


6.0 


V 


5.8 


7.7 



Note that ibr both racial groups, only the 
children on IQ levels IV and V adiieved normal or 
hi^er grade placement. VmU at least, of the racial 
differences on those two levels probably can be 
explained by socioeconomic differences, (Harris 
did not control for this factor,) 

At the Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, 
in mid4965j two teams of researchers were 
investigating cognitive and achievement- related be- 
havior among Negro diUdren. Solomon arid associ- 
ates interviewed 72 ^ts of Negro parents of fifth 
grade children,^^ whOe all the families shared 
lower class status, they exhibited a variety of 
parental styles. 

The Solomon team suspects that study of such 
factors will produce "better achievement than that 
which has been produced in studies using more 
^obd approaches,"^ 3 Borowitz and Hirsch 
studied 32 4-year-old Negro boys living in a public 
housing project in the same general area of 
Chicago, ^4 They succeeded in constructing a 
typolo^ of cQ^itive potential in which three 
classes of cognitive differ^ntiatiori are 
distinguished, Oh the basis of their intensive 
clinical study of the boys, diey predict school 
achilvement as follows:^^ Ex^Uent, RiGood^ 10; 
Fairs 6; Poors 7, No foUowup study has been 
published. 

En t wide and Greenberger found that Negro and 
white first graders in the Baltimore iimer city were 
"more advanced linguistically than white suburban 
children in terms of paradigmatic 
responses,,."^^ The reason, they surmised, was 
that the children learned verbal material from 
watching television. By third grades however, the 
suburban cliUdren had W^er scores on the word 
association test administered earlier. In Detroit, 
Sigel and Olmstead restudied a group of Head 
Start children 1 year after completion of a 1 
montli summer program. With respect to cognitive 
skiliss the authors observe that "the con^derable 
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variability of these children Indicate that they are 
not of the same cloth In spile of commonality In 
iconomic and social podtioni"^^ Bereiter de- 
scribed hie experience in teadilng disadvantaged 
Negro ohildren in an intensiw project, of com- 
pensatory education in the Chmpaip, lU,, ama. 
He denied that any rc learning was going on, 
saying: '*They, are tau^t to flgure these thinp 
out And in so doing Uiey display the verve, 
agility, and persistence that would ordinarily slpial 
an IQ in the superior range. 8 

MacJder followed the entire school progress of a 
group of students attending a Harlem high school 
His principal interest was in the effects of ability 
grouping. JnitiaUy,*' Mackler noted, "there are 
vast differences in the training children bring to 
schooL"^^ For better or worse, he reported: ".,.A 
^etto school funcUons no differently from white 
middle class schools. Those who can do what is 
expected are rewarded and are encouraged to 
move ahead/'lOO 

Offenbacher studied children in four 
schools-Bayview and Market Street, lower class 
^hools in New York City; Prospect Hill, a lower 
class school in Baltimore; and Hi^ Towers, a 
middle class private school in New York City. 
Among the lower class students she found a 
fundamental distinguishing characteristic to be the 
"abUity to correctly perceive and respond to the 
requirements of their social world, and to evidence ' 
*social competence* in interpersonal 
situations/*! 01 Schools, Offenbacher insists, 
should pay more attention to within-subculture 
differences than to between-culture differences, 
An emphasis on the former leads to an overconcem 
with 'cultural traits* that often strike the school as 
entirely unresistant* An emphasis on the latter, 
however, might lead to an understanding of 
specific factors that distinguish successful from un- 
successful students in the same milieu* Such fac- 
tors may be more readily manipulable by the 
school and community. 

In virtually each of the foregoing studies, the 
subjects attended segregated, inner-city schools, 
One may speculate on the even greater emergence 
of differences all along the ability range that mi^t 
result from substantially improved education in a 
desegregated dontext, 

Singh studied the creativity of 100 Negro and 
white first and sixth graders in Tampa, Fla, After 
controlling for socioeconomic status, he found 
relatively small differences between racial groups* 



On certain subtests he found apiiflcant dif- 
ferences favoring the more disadvantaged children* 
**The supposed inferiority on verbal tarics for low 
economic status,** Sin^ found, *'was not sub- 
stantiated. Disadvantaged children seemed less 
inhibited and mom of an explorer type.*'102 

In Denver, Colo., Jackson studied the reasoning 
ability of 240 Negro and white ninth grade 
children in tenns of Guilford*s concepts of convert 
gent and divergent thinking. Intelligent and socio- 
economic status were controlled, While diffefences 
on all tests were statistically apiiflcant in favor of 
the white children, Jackson pointed out tiiat the 
actual mean scores were not far apart* On tests of 
convergent thinking, respective mean scores for 
white and Negroes were 1L96 and 10.08; of 
divergent thinking, 23 J2 and 2L23,103 

Are Negro Children a Bloc? 

The noti'on of reprding all Negro children as 
identical in capacity md academic performance is 
inaccurate. There remains another, related 
beiief-viz., that while Negro children may differ 
among themselves, they can be grouped together 
in relation to white children, Over many years, 
common sense concludons and research findings 
have accumulated in support of this belief Only 
recently have contraty data started to enter the 
literature in force^ 

An often-repeated proposition is that Negro 
children are "motoric" and can learn better 
throu^ means involving phydcal movement. Chief 
of the^ media is programed learning, A rare test 
was performed by Rodgers. He tested black school 
diildren in a geography classroom in FayetteviUe, 
N*C., and concluded: "There is some evidence that 
pupils learn facts and concepts about lon^tude 
and latitude more effectively from a flexible 
method of presentation than from a programed 
metiiod."iO* 

In a rural area of northeastem Georgia, 
Richmond tested the creative thinking ability of 
70 Negro and white segregated eighth graders. Test 
scores of whites exceeded those of Negroes in 
verbal and nonverbal intelligence. On creativity, 
however, results were mixed: "White students . 
were superior on verbd fluency, verbal flexibility, 
figural flexibility, and flgural originality. There 
were no significant differences between white and 
Negro on verbal originality and Negroes scored 
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ki^er on flgural elaboration, "iO^ Richniond spec* 
ulates ^at the hi^ar Negro score on flgural 
alaboration involves "a* hi^ sensitivity in 
observation. 0^ Asks Richmond: **Is 
it possible that their experien^s have made 
them mora sensitive observers of the human 
scena?**^^' Gitter and Black reported on an ex- 
periment in Boston: "Black perceiven were lipiifl- 
cantly better judges of emotion than their white 
counterparts."! 0* 

Tulkin sou^t ways to neutralize social class in 
a comparison of 389 Negro and white fifth Mid 
sixth graders in a suburban Ma^land school 
system* He succeeded in part by t^ing into 
account more than socioeconomic status as 
measured by education and occupation of head of 
the household; he also included various aspects of 
tfie home environment, such as crowdednesSj 
family intacmess, arid matem^ employment. 
Vie^^ng class in this comprehensive way, Tulkin 
found no achievement differences between upper 
socioeconomic whites and Negroes. He has yet 
to "equate" socid class between lower dass 
Negroes md whites. 

The PL iuracy of the problem of a statistical 
equivalence of Negro-white lower dass is under- 
scored by Kennedy. In 1965, he re tested part of a 
sample of the Southeastem United States child 
"'^opulatfon. These children were in segregated 
schools. In the period i960>65j he found IQ had 
remained" unchang^d.l !0 (In an earlier, pre- 
liminary report he had reported that IQ fell as the 
child grew older. In his later study, however, 
Kennedy explains that this finding was an artifact 
of sampling.)!!! Academic achievement con- 
tinued to decline so that by the 10th grade, the 
average child lagged by 3 years*!! - Some four out 
of five of this group fall into the lowest socio- 
economic level, ^Thus,*' declares Kennedy, "when 
one speaks of the Negro chUd, he is talking about a 
socioeconomic aUy deprived chUd who is Negro, 
and the relative weights of these two determinants 
cannot be isolated."! ! 3 

Looking and Seeing- 

In 1969, the Lo$ Angeks Times listed the 
averap IQ scores for all elementaty schools in the 
city. According to the article as printed, predomi- 
nantly minority schools scored low whUe 
predominantly majority schools scbred high. There 
was no mention of Uie fact that the Mhool with 
the highest IQ score-Windsor Hills School-was 90 



percent black. Spokespersons for the Windsor Hills 
community protested the omisMon. They stated 
that the schoors IQ scores contradicted tiie 
contentions made earlier in the year by Professor 
Artiiur Jensen that bl^ks were racially incapable 
of the type of intelligence tapped by convention^ 
IQ tests. The newspaper later pubhrfied a fuU-Male 
stoiy on the achievement of the Windsor Hills 
children. 

Meanwhile, Jen^n was adced whether the 
Windsor Hills achievement contradieted his theory. 
Commenting on a newspaper article reporting the 
incident, Jensen wrote; 

The newspaper aocount adds that "most Windsor HiUs 
students come from wealthy homti with parenti who are 
doctors, LawyerSi or professional people." Is It not l&ely 
that the children of these parents have inherited a batter 
genetic endowment for intellectual development than the 
^ijonty of children in the Watti ghetto? If so, you ^not 
argue that their hlghei IQ's are purely a ^sult of the good 
environment provided by their affluent parents 

Jensen's argument rested on his basic contention 
that social class positioh is inherited pnetically« 
To support this argument, It would have to be 
^0^ tiiat the black parents in question belonged 
to a long line of privileged families. Walker, who 
knew many of the parents personally^ wrote that 
they were "first generation middle classj often 
from poor homes/*^!^ A detailed account of 
sustained efforts by the parents to maintain the 
level of education offered by the school as the 
neighborhood became black, though middle class, 
Indicated that environment^ factors were crucialr" 

It is perhaps unfair to expect newspapers to 
succeed where scholars fail. Yetj part responsi- 
bility for perpetuation of the myth of black failure 
lies in the hands of both. An unreadiness to 
recognize the reality of black achievement and a 
denigration of the achievement itself strengthen 
tiie deep racist tendency to regard blacks as 
infenor. At the sarne time, Windsor Hills merely 
announces that privilepd children— even black 
ones— are more likely to succeed in the schools, It 
thereby also raises a question about the educa^ 
tional fate of children In not too distant Watts who 
lack nothing but privdlege. 

The operation of selective viewing was illus- 
trated graphically in another case. In 1959, Dr, 
James Conant, chemist, former president of 
Harvard University, and diplomat publi^ed a 
study of the comprehensive hi^ school in the 
United StatesJl^ This is a school that enrolls 
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childrin of all estites and ambitions, pmparing 
some for collage, others for employment: 

...A high school accommodating lU the youth of a 
[single] gommunity is typical of American pubUc educa- 
tion... The comprehensive h^h sehool is characteristic of 
our society and ... it has come into beii^ because of our 
economic history and our devotion to the ideals of 
equality of opportunity and equaUty of status.^ 

Conant and his staff personally visited some 55 
schools in IS populous Sme%A^^ 

Only 5 years laterp Dr. Conant pubU^ed 
another study of education.^^^ In this work he 
dealt wdth the problem of segregated schools, a 
topic he had i^ored in the earlier book, Indeed, 
he now treated his readers to a vety rare experi- 
ence in social science literature: He admitted he 
had been mistaton in a previoui book; 

The comprehensive high school has been defended on 
social and political grounds as an instrument of de- 
mocracy, a way of mitigatij^ the social stratification of 
society. Such has always been my argument. But neither I 
nor anyone else, as far as I am aware, has underlined the 
fact that in the former Confederate States no compre- 
hensive hif h schools have ever existed. When I undertook 
to study the comprehensive high school in 1957, I knew 
full weU there were no truly comprehensive schools in a 
number of suothem States. I was tempted to exclude 
these States from my study and say frankly why. But I 
did not do so. 1 visited schools in States where at the most 
there has been only token integration sin^ the Supreme 
Court decision. And I said not a word to indicate that 
certain ichools I visited were comprehensive only in so far 
as white youth were concerned. -^^ 

This refreshing act of intellectual honesty went 
largely unnoticed, especially by those who shared 
Conant's fault but not his forthrightness. 

Conant also observed that his silence about 
racial segregation and discrimination had been 
shared widely by professors of education as well as 
State and local school officials. Professional organs 
izations, including regional accrediting associa- 
tions, had helped suspend a sense of reality. In his 
second book, Conant not merely confessed error. 
He placed rectification of segregation near the 
center of his program for American education, 
noting that "so far neither the establidiment nor 
the State educational administrative hierarchy has 

faced up to the problem of segregated 
schools."! 21 

In both the Windsor Hills and Conant episodes, 
respected institutions and individuals failed to 
acknowledge the plainest realities of race and 



education. Inequality of opportunity was taken as 
the nom. This chapter as a whole has examined 
the nomi and found that-despite its tmcient 
lineage— its scientific supports are slipping away. 
Research concepts once universally accepted are 
found wanting. Sharply separating race from class 
and trivializing both, it had become posdbk to 
arrive at a justification of existing inequalities. By 
restricting "race" to slan hue, the coticept was 
robbed of its broader%id deeper pbUticii^Qiitent, 
"Class" was reduced to a few material quantities 
that Ukewisa omitted the political a^ect of class 
control of community resources, Hie repme 
of inequality in the society and the culture was 
enforced effectively in the schools by an ideology 
of testing that converted an originally humane 
instrument into a die of indelible impression* 

Contrary to the historic message of intelligence 
testing, studies exammed in this chapter strongly 
support the positive potentialities of the schooL In 
no meaningful sense was the school found to be a 
mere bystander. Throu^ new testing approaches, 
means are available for much stronger afflrmative 
instructional programs, A good deal of the fatalism 
inherited from earlier research is not an ineluctable 
consequence of the nature of the children whom 
many schools have failed* 

Summary 

A system of penalty and pri^dlege characterizes 
the U*S* public schooL Educational research in the 
past acclimated Itself to tius relative apportion- 
ment* TTieories aid research approadies were gen- 
erated tiiat in one way or anotiier lent support to 
the dominant exclusory forces in American educa- 
tion, "niis conception was Jarred during the 1960*s, 
especially, by rising movements for social and 
political equality, Tlie same spirit began to affect 
social scientists and related researchers, A whole 
body of research started taWng shape that re- 
discovered man's creative md resourcefid posd- 
bUities, over and above the constrictions of socio- 
economic position. 

Inequalities of intelligence once equated with 
racial or class affiliation began tS disappear in 
these new studies. Performance on the IQ test was 
found to express not genetic inheritance, but 
cultural and social opportunity* IQ disparities 
between white and black shrank sharply as re- 
searchers learned to^ take into account the 
children's mind-set during testing or the quality of 
the learning environment at home* 
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Miithir athnic minorities developid a dis- ' 
tinctiVi copiitiva style was a weU-resiarched 
quistion. In the nianner of educationEl and social 
scienci re^arch^ little effort was made to study 
poups of chiidren in a natural setting of school or 
homa. Instead, profiles and levels of test results 
were arranged to demonstrate the absence or 
prasenca of distinctiva patterns. As noted earlier , 
the burden of such evidence was against the 
existence of patterns. Judging from the discrimina- 
tory administration of many aspects of special 
education, It was questionable whether poor and 
minority children could expe^ct anything more 
constructive from instruction presumably tailored 
to "special" patterns of ability. Nearly 75 years 
have passed since the formal initiation of Intel- 
logance tasting. Mass testing grew along with mass 
education. Few deny any longer the consequent 
loss of individual attention to single students. To 
be sure, the mass character of testing both 
reflected and stimulated the mass treatment of 
duldren in classrooms. Today, a growing diS'- 
quietude hovers over the mass ^tested and mass- 
taught schools of the western world. 



Significantly, that doubt has begun to affect 
even lome of the former leaders In the mass testing 
movement. In 1971; the Britidi piychologist Cyril 
Burtj who had pioneered in statistical psycholo^i 
reiterated his faith in the intelligence test. In what 
turned out to be his last article, however, he 
unexpectedly warned his coUaaguas not to treat 
the child as a mere statistical unit: 

With human bemgi, when the problem is primirfly 
p$ydiQlo|ical| statistical itudiis of populationi liquid 
always b§ sui^lemtnttd by caia itudies of individudi: 
wly histories wfll often shed further U^ht on the origin 
and development of this or that peQuUarity, Tests ^ould 
be iupplimanted by what Binet oatled the mithode 
ciiniqus, dedgned to verify the tacit assumption that they 
really do test what tiiey are intended to assess. Aftar 
mch child is a complex and conscious onanism, not a 
mere unit m a statistical sample. 

Burt thus affirmed the humanity of each chUd. In 
10 domgi ha tapped one of the deepest roots of 
contemporary education^ concern. The extension 
of such concern to minority children remains a 
cardinal challenge to American education. 
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CHAPTERS 
LEARNING IN THE CLASSROOM 



Minority children expariance mora or Um the 
mti^ liiining problims as other children. In 
addition, they face the imposad handicap of 
widespread beliefs among educators in their in- 
capacity to achieve in schooL As shown in chapter 
3, there is no genetic evidence to damonstrate any 
such racial inferiority/ Nor, as was indicated in 
diapter 4, can it be held that socioeconomic 
^fferences predetannine that minority children 
will fan in schooL Racial and socioeconomic 
faiterpratations have been supeneded son^ewhat 
lecently by culturd interpretations. Minority 
diildren are said to be unfitted for school achieve- 
n»nt because they are culturdly deprived j dis- 
advantaged, or different. One is reminded, 
however, of Seda Bonilla*s observation: 

It often occurs that people lubstituta the word that 
reffri to an idea \)^thQUt changing tiie idai. Thw word 
culture has been often subltitutad for the wold t^c€ m 
the minds of some people, but it ham't changed their 
thinldng about itce^ In other words, eulture has tecome a 
differ^t word for the eoncept of race,! 

'Hius, theories of inevitable school failure by 
minority chfldren turn out to be racial in concept 
Hon if not in presentation , 

In one form or another, the racial trend remains 
predominant in psycholopcal and education^ 
malyses of school achievement • Since 1965, more 
researchers are subjecting this interpretation to 
laboratory and ampirlca! tests. The result is a 
dear— and welcome— finding that black and other 
minority children are fidly capable of conceptual 
and other ichoql leanungj as thousands of teachers 
have long known from their experiences with 
nttnority students. Kagan reminds us, , , the 
majority of black children in America do master 



these school sldUs^ as do the children of their 
peat ^andfathen who attend schodls in the new 
African nations." ^ 

Learning Proficiency STUDiiS 

For sevard yearUi Rohwer and Ms associates in 
tiie Institute of Fluman Learning at the Univerdty 
of CaUfomia^ Berkeley , studied the impact of race 
mi iocioeconoinic factors on basic leartiing 
^iHty. In one project, ftey sou^t to detennine 
^etiier poor ^ool perfonnance of poor black 
children was due to lesser learning proflciericy. ^ 
^iree types of tests were administered to low 
sodoeconoinlc blacks and high socioeconomic 
white chfldren. Two were standard IQ tests, the 
Raven and the Peabodys and one was a paired 
^lodates test. The black cMldren scored lower 
tiian whites on the IQ tests but not on tiie other 
test. As Rohwer und associates noted, only the 
^red associates test involved new learning whfle 
tfie IQ tests involved prior learning* In terms of 
**imaginative conceptual processes,*' the black 
group could be considered equi^lent to the 
whites, TTie researchers also wrote of the *Uruly 
remarkable amount of variance in the success of 
oripnal learningj for bo A populatiohs, , , ,a^oci- 
ated with . . *the manner in which the learning 
materials are presented,"^ 

In another studyj Green and Rohwer selected 
60 black (AUdren to study the effect of socio- 
^onondc differences on inteUectud functions. 
^Mifle the poup as a whole had a narrow range of 
socioeconomic status, three subgroups were deUn- 
^ted. On a conventional reading test (Scholastic 
Aptitude Test— SAT) the highest socioecononiio 
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kvel chUdrin scored considerably higher than the 
two lower poups. On digit span and paired 
associates tests, varying risults were obtained, On 
' the former, the lowest socioeconomic level 
duldren scored very low. On the latter, dl three 
scored comparably. The researchers warn that tfie 
study indicates the lack of clear evidence to 
support modeli of learning proflciency that aisign 
a critical role to iocioeconornic factori.^ 

Kee and Rohwer eompared^the basic learning , 
ability of 160 secondgraders in San Fr^dsco. 
Ihey were of black, white, Spanish American, and 
Qiinese i^encan backgroundi. All were of low 
socioeconomic level. A paired associates task was 
administered in two modes: verbal recall and 
pictorial recognition. No dpiiflcant differences 
emerged. "The learning proflciency of children 
from different ethnic backgrounds/* concluded 
Kee and Rohwerj "should be considered equiv- 
rfent.''^ Scores were improved for aB children 
when they were given art opportunity to practice. 
Kee wrote that **the successful improvement of 
learning observed for each ethnic group with 
particular verbal and pictorial presentation 
methods suggests that numerous avenues are avail- 
able in faciUtating children's learning/ , 
" Rohwer sjtresies that wttle opportunity to learn 
v.ifies greatly, by social class and ethnic group, "by 
Uk time lower class Nepo cliildren reach first 
.de, they can learn nearly as proflciently m 
upper middle class white children,'*^ IQ differ- 
ences, iccording to Rohwerj have little necessary 
bearing on learning performance* They are no bars 
to the acquisition of new learning. To Rohwerj the 
evidence in his studies contradicts the Jensen 
model of two varieties of intelligence-type I 
(memory and rote learning) and type 11 (concep- 
tual learning with an abiUty to handle abstract 
ideas)-only the simpler manifested among poor 
fand jblack children. (See chapter 3, pp* 29-30.) 
Wiy, then, do so many black children fail to learn 
up to their proficiency? Rohwer replies that 
poorer black children starting out m school have 
"less developed learning tactics" than better off 
^ite children. In addition, their skills for present- 
ing certdn types of infonnation are unevenly 
developed. He supposed , too, some sMUs necessary 
for classroom learning were inadequately 
mastered. Rohwer suggested that "a major objec- 
tive of curricula in the early types of schoolingp 
specially for low Socio-Economic Status (SES) 
Negro children, should be to assist them in 



nmsterinj elaborative learning iMlSj i,e., to actual- 

fce children -i capacity for imapnative conceptud 

acti^ty, throu^ concrete, explicit, and spieiflc 
mstnictiohal programs, "8 

An fNTERNATioNAL View 

During the 1960's and early 1970'Sp the Inter* 
national Association for the Evaluation of Educa- 
tional Achievement (lEA) conducted a study of 
acadendc achievement in a number of countries,^ 
^Me the study did not mention minorities^ it was 
centrally concerned ^th the influence of the 
school on learning, SincCj discussion of education 
of minority children in the United Statei so often 
founders on the argument that schools are 
necessarily ineffectual in chanpng the depressive 
mipact of poverty and racism, it is -appropriate to 
rwertain whether the active role of the school 
CTerges in other countries* 

from country to counttys social and economic 
fao.tcNrs seemed very closely related to school 
acWisvement, The precise importance, howevers 
varied among countries. Achievement in subjects 
vMch are heavily dependent upon school instruc- 
tion, such as mathematics, showed only weak cor- 
relation with social class and home backpound, 
This was less true of reading,-.which is not so 
dependent on formal school instruction. Effective- 
ness of schooling was not meaiuredj as it is so 
often in the United States, by average levels of 
achievement scores. Rather, the researchers 
wnted to know how weU a school succeeded ^th 
die particular students attending that school. For 
each school a "handicap" score v^s caloidated 
based on father's occupationj parental education, 
use of dictionary, number of books in home, and 
aze of family.^^ 

Coleman^ in re^dewing the lEA results, came to ^ 
two important conclusions about schools and 
academic achievement. First, he found that while 
home background in dl but one case outstripped 
the direct effect of schools, the strength of this 
relationship varied mth subject matter: "Not aU 
subjecti are alike in the mix of family influences 
and school influences tiiat ' determines their 
achievement."^^ Reading acWevementj which is 
the most frequently used measure of academic 
gain Is more dapandent on home influences than 
science or literature. Thus, to use reading rather' 
than science or literature, as a measure of achieve- 
ment is automatically to understate school effeotit 
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&cond, Cokman found that in England home 
background ixplained a hj^er proportion of 
achiaviment score differences than in five other 
countries. For whatever reason, theraforgp 
country-by'Country variations have to be taken 
hito account by resewchers. 

A dtetinctive factor studied by lEA was the 
depaa to which studonti had an opportunity to 
study the material included In the achievement 
tests. At first ^ance, such a pregaution would 
seem to be elementary. An achievement test has 
been deflned as "a standardized, nationaUy 
normed final exarhination for a specified segment 
of school ci»rrlculum."l^ Teachers in the lEA 
study were afiked to indicate the extent to which 
thiy had taught specific subject mp.tter. Then, an 
analysis was made to ascertain the relation of 
achievement scqt^s to opportunity to learn. The 
9«lationship was found to be close < As Bloom 
observes: **Perhaps the most important variable in 
accounting for the differences between national 
[educational] systems— even where they are equal- 
ly selectiva— is the opportunity to learn as Judged 
hy teachers."!^ Bloom reports also that the lEA 
itudies show "a sipiiflcant relationship between 
the amount of time the student devotes to a 
object and learning in that subject."!^ 

AOHIiVEMENT STUDIES IN THE 

u.a 

In the United States, studies of academio 
achievement tend to follow the lead of the 
Coleman Report of 1966. TTiis weU-known 
research placed by far the greatest emphasis on the 
role of social class and peer group socid composi- 
tion in determining academic aciiievement. In 
^plaining variations in achievement test scoreSi 
Coleman held that the autonomous contribution 
of the school vvas exceedingly minimal* Several 
lestudies of the Coleman work arrived at similar 
TOnclusiohs* That of Jcncks, in 1972j made this 
near absent role of the school a central concept of 
Ms analysis. In 1973, Mayeske and his coUeagues 
completed; their large-scde further analysis of the 
Coleman data, 

^ According to Mayeske, achievement differences 
among students were ascribable, as follows: 10 
per^nt to tfie contribution of the school, 48 
percent to fanuly backpound, and 42 percent to a 
oombination of family backpound aiid school 
factors*^^ School factors were more sig^ficant for 



achievement In the case of black, Mexican 
American, American Indian, and Puerto ^can 
students than for whites and Asians. In the South 
the autonomous importance of schools was greater 
than elsewhere. As between the effect on achieve- 
ment of fellow students or teachers^ the former 
was found to be more important. However^ it was 
not the sociri compoMtion so much as the 
achievement-motivation of fellow students that 
vmB of greater importance. A student body consist- 
ing mainly of economically poor students is not 
h^mful to the schoors achievement, ^ther, it is 
Bie achie /ement motivation of the student body 
that counts. 

THb importance of race and ethnic factors in 
achi^ivement was measured by Mayeske in several 
mys. After equaring students on socioeconomic 
status, the percent of achievement differences still 
^plained by rac^ ran from 7,5 to 10,9, depending 
on the school pade. Without controlling for 

^cioeconomic status, race accounts for from 20 

_ ___ .... , ^ ^ 

to 24 percent of achievement differences. Since 
Mayeske was using 1965 school dataj the South 
comes through as tiie most sepe^iated section. This 
is reflected in his finding that faidly background, 
specially as constrained through race and socio- 
economic position, was most important for the 
South as aUocator of students. By 1972j the South 
had become the least sepegated area. How this 
diange has affected the learning climate in 
southern schools is not treated by Mayeske, (Other 
research relevant to this issue is discussed in the 
next chapter,) ^ ^ 

At each turn, the schools afford the poor and 
minority child a difficult reception* Mayeske 
wites: ' " . ^ 

. AThe schools refleGt a deap'^eatid sbdal problem 
tiiat perinsatei almost eveiy aspect of our sbeietyi This 
piobl©mj"in. toe^main, is that a chUd's birth into a 
particulai srifiim of our social structure largely detDr» 
rmnes where he wUl and will not end up in the scheme of 
thinp.1^ . ; 

IWs /rank, thou^ melancholy^ ob^rvation 
miplies that a basic improvement in academic 
achievement depends upon solution of a fundav 
mental social problem. 

A less somber analysis of achievement ef- ects of 
schools was made by Winkler, This study goes 
teyond many of its predecessors in its flndingi^ 
regarding black and white achievement. WinMer 
studied the effect of schooling both at one point 
in time' and over a relatively long period. The 
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achievement gip between black and wlilte students 
TOS \dewed as resulting from a cumulative process 
of experiences. WinWer regarded the school en- 
\dronment as coniisting of the compoation of the 
school peer group md the school inputs (such as 
teadiers, grouping practices, and others). Ms 
^mpla consisted of 388 black and 385 white 
students ui urban secondary schools, 

**. * , Compared to whites," Winlder writeSj 
"blacks perform less well after 8 years of schooling 
than they did upon entering school." He adds that 
"it is difficult to believe that the schools may not 
share some responsibility - for this 
phenomenon . . ."l^ Over their school career, 
\^^nkler holds, black and white students do not 
experience equal school environments, even when 
they ^e schoolmates* The school's resources are 
differentidly "productive", in learning, as between 
the races. Just how much of the resources a 
student gets depends in good measure on his race 
and his track within the schooL WinWer-found 
that black achievement rates varied more by track 
than when compared with rates of white students; 
the track effect was laigir than tiie race effect* At 
the same time, the race affect was, in part, dso a 
factor in tracking. Few blacks ware in the collage 
track; many ware in the general track* 

ITius, the white-black achievament gap is 
sharply differentiatad by track, Winlder found that 
"the achievament gap between blacks and whitas 
appaars to decline as one goai from vocational to 
business to college tracks" i 8 An additional factor 
measured by Winkler, and found related to 
achievament diffarencas, was the difference or 
dmilarity between racial composition of the ala^ 
mantary and the junior high school attandad. Hils 
novel measure ravaaled that both black and white 
coUege track students tended to axparianca less of 
an abrupt change in transition since they more 
often canie from a predominantly whita aleman= 
tary to a less white junior sdiooL Black and 
white studants in the noncoUege tracks, on the 
other hand, experience a mora abrupt transition as 
tiiay coma from "Svhitar" elementary schools and 
mUt "blacker'* junior hi^i ^ 1 ^ 

Among tha spaciflc school inputs that ware 
agnifieantly related to acWavement differences 

the quality of teacher element. In tidt ^ 
context , "qudity" covarad whathar teachers had 
been graduated from presripous colleges, the 
amount of their post^aduate credit, their salaty 
-level, the extant of their experience, and —as 



teachers-their attitudes toward minority students. 
WnMer warns that the teacher effect on achieve^ 
mant may have been overestimated in previous 
studies. As ha explains, "teachars who have the 
n^st axperienca, the hi^est salary, the highest 
acadarruc quaUflcations tend to choose to teach 
tiie best students,"^^ Consequently, the high 
achievament of these students may result from a 
dioice by the teacher rather than because pf 
anything that happens in the process of instruct 
tion. (While Winkler does not raisa the possibility, 
his observation could also apply obversely. That is, 
kss qualified teachers might choose to teach low 
Mhiavars, the mora readily to avoid the ambarrass- 
nMnt of their own inadaquacy. In that event, a low 
teacher affect would - also ba spurious - i.e., it 
would reflect an act of teacher selection rather 
tfian the Incapacity or the failura of chfldren to 
learn* PosMbly, a mora adequate teacher could lead 
tiia same chUdren to greater achiavement. What, 
for exampla, would ensue if Winlder's bast quail- 
fled teachers were to teach tiie lowest achieving 
diildran?) 

WinWar arrived at a quantitative estimate of the 
relative importance of various resources in ac- 
hunting for black-whlta achievement differences 
i^thin each tracks The following listing indicates 
his findings (expressed in parcants):_ 



Achievement 
Resources 

IQ 

Home Environment 
School Enviionment = 



VocatiQnal 


Business 


College 


track 


track 


track 


12.6 


lh6 


6,8 


14.5 


14.8 


0.0 


36:2 


27,3 , 


63.7 


63,3 


53.7 


70.5 



Total, 3 Resources 



Clearly, in each track the dominant factor in 
black-^^te acWevamant differances is school 
^\ironment. In the college track, this sln^e factor 
dominates the scene* In the buiineis track, how- 
ever^ it barely axcaeds in importance the &mbined 
force of IQ and home enwonmeat* 

Other than teadier quality, WinWar pointed to 
mcial and social composition of student peer 
ffoup as criticd« Black students seemed to suffer 
m achievement disadvantage becausa of diarp 
changis In racial composition and cultural milieu 
from elemental to Junior schooL This would 
^ggest that intapation mi:^t wall be moderated 
m his or her Interest, At the same tlmeT however, 
lA^klar found that black ^tii ^adari suffered a 
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learning dliadvantag© ai the proportion of clais* 
imtes of lower socioeconomic status rose. Thus, 
he conciudedj integration by social class seemed 
appropriata* Since so few middle class blacks were 
available, social integration required racial integra* 
tion. Children of higher socioeconomic status were 
mora plentiful among whites. 

The Winkler study is important for its measure^ 
n«nt of achievement over a long time period, for 
its linidng of achievement and internal track 
organization of the school, and for its clear 
delineation of the role of race m achievement. The 
practical applications of the study are dso signifi- 
cant inasmuch as they are shown to flow from the 
educational findings. In a work other than that 
reviewed earlier, the Mayeske ^oup also con- 
duded that measures to create more hetero- 
gineous student bodies would tend to increase 
achievement and Ihe effect of the school.20 

Several other recent survey type studies have 
concluded that the school makes a significant 
^ntribution to academic achievement. Guthrie 
and colleagues, based primarily on a study in 
Michigan, held that "relatively inadequate 
[school] services lead to lower levels of academic 
achievement."21 In a study of 1,061 tiurd graders 
in a large California school system, Hanushek 
found that student achievement gains were closely 
related to better teachers-defined as teachers who 
had recently been involved *in gmning additional 
training. Experience and advanced degrees as such, 
he found, had little effect on achievement. Witti 
respect to 140 Mexican American students in his 
©mple, Hanushek reported the "shocking" finding 
that "it was impossible to find any discernible 
impact of schools . . ."^^ He attributed this to the 
failure of the schools to take the biUnguality of 
the children into account. 

Social Glass and Its Mechan- 

ISfVIS 

If there is one overarcliing theme in achieve- 
n^nt researdi it is tiiat social class or, more 
narrowly, socioeconomic status^ is the dominant 
determinant of school acMevement. Yet| more and 
.more researdiers are perplexed by the difficulties 
iti tradng the precise paths whereby sodal class 
tffects achievement. Michelson wites: "TTiere is 
toiply no reason to believe^ from tiie correlation 
between social class and academic success, either 
by ichool means or by indi^duals Aat the cause 



of tiiis association is the home Ufe of the 
chil^en.*-^^ He adds In explanation that "no 
drect statistical infermcq of this nature can be 
made."^^ MiBer cdls soeid class "a crude variable 
of limited direct importance in the problem of 
ashool achievement . . and recommends that it 
receive less attention in future studies.^^ Social 
dassj or its shorthand equiv^ent— the home-is 
everywhere and m place. It is said to have an 
effect but few of ite concrete manifestations are 
ttaceable. Yet, to deny the role of social class in a 
dass society woidd be a peater mistake. 

Tlie principal mediating mechanisms of social 
dass opemte to allocate educational opportunities 
unequaBy and in a racist manner. (See tfie diicus- 
aon of penalty and privilege, chapter 4, pp. 1-2.) 
Some of tiiem are (1) school climates, (2) school 
^ouping practices, and (3) communitywide power 
^parities. 

School Climates 

Qark has written that "massive academic retar» 
dation is accepted as the nomi for minority group 
children . . . ^6 charge has seldom been 
subjected *o test by research. Understandably, 
^hool authorities have rejected it out of Imnd. 
Wifle tiia ve^ broadness of the charge complicates 
my adequate evaluationj yet a re\dew of several 
^hool dimate studies may clarify certain aspects 
of the issue. 

Henderson studied 16 schools in Michigan 
during 1970-71 ; each was at least 70 percent white 
or black. IBs primary interjest was in school 
climate v^hidi he defined as "the interactions of 
principalj teachers, and students vdthin the school 
tiiat produce an atmosphere that vdU enhance or 
mitigate against academic performance."^^ 
Henderson matched as nearly as possible pairs of 
black and white schools ^th comparable socio* 
wonomic levels and dlfferaig achievement scores. 
Ihe stiongest contrast he found was in the way 
teachers typically oriented themselves toward 
students. In predominantly black schools^ teachers 
practiced what Henderson caUs "creaming off and 
MoUrig^^out**' Emphasidng competition among 
mdividud students, teachers selected students 
most approximating middle class standards and 
ttacked tiiem foy academic success* ftobable fail- 
ure awaited the remainder. In predonUnantly 
v^te schools, on the other hand, teachers tended 
to stress cooperations and the cooUng out of less 
^le students was Ifis marked. Self -concept of 
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black students in the ^gregatad black contixts 
TOS high, Hendirson suggeste, however, that tWs 
reflected the itudent*s feeling that he could easUy 
. thieve at the relatively low level expected of him* 
'*A disheartening implication" of the study, com- 
mented Hendenoni "is the seemingly systematic 
manner In which bkck schools are prodding a 
substandard education for tiieir constituenti,--28 
A companion study to Henderson's was done 
by Schneider soon aftervmrds. He selected 24 
dementaty schools; in dl of them, student bodies 
wire at least 70 percent black or white, Schneider 
found a sense of futility among the stuaents to be 
"by far the most important dimate variable within 
our sample of schools , , jf^g true even 
when socioeconomic status, race, and type of 
immunity were controlled. TOe depee to which 
teachers perceived that a student was likely to 
^ntinue into college also related closely with his 
or her academic achievement. Some factors were 
dfferentiaUy signiilcant, depending on race* Thus, 
whether or not a teacher perceived a student as 
^pable of academic improvement was import tnt 
for black urban schools but not elsewhere, 
Schneider concluded that justifying students' low 
4 achievement on the pound of race or socio- 
economic itatus was incompatible with his 
findinp, "An environment in which aU members j 
of the school socid system , , , perceive present i 
^d future academic achievement as a realistic i 
gpal," according to Schneider, "appears to have a \ 
strong relationship with achiavement,"30 

Brookover and colleagues have generalized the , 
findinp of the two previous studies as well as 
others alo^i the same Une, While somewhat 
kngthyj tht ^oUo wing quotation summarizes well : 
tfie findings of the Michigan State University 
group of researchers: 

. , ,A Qombination of thrgi student and thre§ teaoher 
&ptors accounts for most of die differencei in achiDve- 
msnt betwiin students in theso ichooli. Tha flrit of these 
is the factor which we cafl the student's sense of futility. 
This includes the student*s sense of control within the l 
schoors social environment and his perception of whether 
or not the teachers care or Mb oommitted to his 
^hlevement. The two expegtation^valuation'ielf<concept 
&gtors are orfented toward the present situation and the 
other [the future] also accounts for a considerable 
^oportion of the variance m achle^ment. Hie parallel 
&ctori in the teacher complex also account for some of 
ffie difTerences^ The student's sense of futiUtyi the 
feacher's belief in the improvabflity of tfie student, and 
Ai two sets of pre^nt and future expectations and 
evaluation factors con^tentiy distin^iM between the 
Mgh and low aduevement schools. The teacher's belief in 
die improvabflity is particularly relevant in black schools. 



The school cUmotes of black schools are distinguished 
from the white schools by sense of control and the level 
of expectations and evaluations^^ ^ 

The researchers note that chan^g the socid com- 
position of student bodies— through ^ say, desegre- 
gation— ^tU be effectual only if the crucial social- 
p^chological variables dso change. 

Meyers studied a highly selected sample of 327 
Nepo students attending 15 predominantly white 
high schools throu^out the county. Altogether, 
tiie Nepo itudenta made up 2,2 percent of 
enrollment. School climate, Meyers found, was 
igniflcantly related to educational aspirations and 
achievement for both Nepo and white students, 
but le^ so for the former*3^ The Nepo student is 
tt the school but not completely a part of it. As 
Meyers states: *\ . . Radd integration Is a neces- 
miy but not lufflcient condition for social integra- 
tion of a minority group . , . It is quite possible 
that the Nepo youth who stars in a football game 
nmy be excluded from the victory celebration that 
right , , ,'"^3 Yetj the Negro student's self-esteem 
lemains high in these very same schools* Esteem 
1ms meaning ohly as a comparative concept: one 
feels as good or better than or leis than. With 
whom is the Nepo student comparing himself? 

Meyers replies: "Given the white educational 
settingj Nepo self-esteem is based upon 
blackness*"^^ Though surrounded by whites, he 
maintains his black identity by referring his sense 
of self-awareness to his Nepo roots. This some- 
^at puzzling feat is made more intelUpble when 
we examine tiie Nepo student's actual patterns of 
soci^ interaction in tiie tokenly desepegated 
schools. Meyers found "the existence of sub- 
societies , , delimited by racial idmtity within the 
socid ^stem of the high .schooL*-35 Hie Nepo 
student and his Negro peeo are thrown together 
witii tile result that they act to reinforce each , 
other's already higji aspirations. For tiieie Negro 
^tudentSj peer influence is more important than 
dimate effect; the revaree is the case for white 
students in that same school* ' * 

It should be noted that Meyers was studying 
situations in which iio more tiian toton desepep- 
tion existed ^ereas the Midiigan studies referred 
to very different student body compdsitions. With 
BO few black studentSi Uttie opportunity ajdsteu 
for the schoor to develop differantial climates on 
Uie bisli of race* In token schools^ perhaps there is 
opportunity only to translate ethnidty into social 
poupingi tiiat are not ralivwt to achlevemant* 
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With reference to Clark's previously quoted 
diarge that maiiive academic retardation is the 
acciptabli norm for minority children, the evi- 
dence contained in formal itudies Is meager. 
Researchers have evaded the issue* On the other 
hand, thp Micliigan studies stron^y affirm the 
diarge. 

School Grouping Practices 

In 1970, a civil rights organization asked an 
expert on testing for his advice on ability grouping 
and tracking* The expert warned; "Children put in 
%low* classes rarely catch up. Programs for *slow 
learners- are slow-down programs in most ca^s 
^nd make catching up impossible ."3^ A British 
educator matches this sentiment: "We are now 
beginning to learn that any form of educational 
provision which is regarded as appropriate fq^ 
intellectually inferior chUdren ends up by being 
inferior*"^^ How does recent research bear on 
these views? 

In 1973, the National Opinion Research Center 
(NORC) completed the largest scale national study 
yet made of the effects of desegregation. Detailed 
discussion of it is reserved for the next chapter. At 
this point, howevefi it is appropriate to note the 
treatment of ability grouping and tracking in the 
NORC report. The analysis was restricted to 598 
schools selected from 103 different southern 
school districts. Nearly all the schools had been 
involved in masdve desepegation propams 
ordered by Federal courts during the 1971-72 
school year. Focus of interest in grouping was not 
so much on achievement as on its effects upon 
white-black student interactions an4^ attitudes. 

In elementary schools,^ NORC foundr , black 
children pouped in remedial; classes were stigma- 
tized in the eyes of white children t This v/^the 
^se even when achievement pouping was 
practiced witliin a single classroom. Ability poup- 
mg in elementary schools thus seemed to generate 
unfffvorable white attitudes against 
desegraption.^^ Tracking in hi^ schools, NORC 
reported, had different effects under specified 
^nditions: 

* * * In hJih schoolij where fe-aeWni is cairiid out in a 
nonauthoritarkn way, and where the students and staff 
relatively Ubiial, abflity pouping, even if it leads to 
si^eased sepegation of glassaSi itiay have slight positive 
feats on attitudes toward intepation and other radal 
attitudes*^^ 



Negative racial attitudes, on the other hand^ 
resulted from tracking in those high schools "that 
were both rural and conservative in their approach 
to race relations."^^ One special factor working in 
favor of good racial relations in nonrnral higli 
schools was the fact that many of these schools 
used Federal grants to institute intergroup rela- 
tions pfogfams. NORC regards these programs as 
having been highly effective in helping increase 
academic Rchievement. 

Evans and Galloway studied socioeconomic 
status and ability as factors in hi^ school track- 
ing. Their sample consisted of 9tli= nd 
lath^graders in the Project TALENT study of 
1960 and 1965, Three tracks were studied— college 
preparatory, general, and vocational. The 
researchers found that "the college preparatory 
r program tends to enroll the hi^ academic ability 
and the high socioeconomic environment students 
at the expense of the other programs 
&cause Project. TALENT did not collect data by 
race in I960, it is not possible to state the 
importance of race in the three tracks. Tliere 
would be small reaion to doubt that blacks tended 
to concentrate in the general and vocational tracks 
and whites in the college preparatory track. As 
Evans and Galloway observe, "on two key vari- 
ables, socioeconomic status and verbal ability, the 
student populations of these programs are not at 
Ml the same,''^^ The researchers did not reach the 
question of whether discrimination played a part 
m the distribution of stutfints among the tracks. 
In an older study, Kariger did find that the higher 
tiie school socioeconomic status, the closer the 
natch between the student's status and lane 
placement. Few teachers cared to teach students in 
the lowest lane. Discrepancies between measured 
ability and lane placement, Kariger found, "are 
dgniflcantly related to the socioeconomic status of 
tfie parents ^th the descent on the socioeconomic 
scale increasing the possibility that the pupil will 
be laned below his ability,*-^^ 

Madder studied the operation of ability group- 
ing in a Harlem elementary school during 1963=66. 
In addition, he traced retrospectively the school 
rareers of 300 students from first pade through 
high schooh AU were black. During the first year 
of tiie study, observers were placed in the elemen- 
tary school so they could buUd up a day-to-day' 
pcture of ability pouping in practice. The study 
was nearly unique in tWi respect. 
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Mackler found grouping to be extremely ripd 
mth an almost total absence of upward mobility, 
A few childran assigned eirly in their careeri to a 
high ability group occasionally moved down a 
notch or two. During a 3-year period of study in 
tiie elementary school, none of the children in 
average or lower groups entered the upper 
poups.^** Children in the top group were able, 
a»mpliant, and popular, "The less popular are 
among the less able," writes Mackler, "with the 
teacher-rejected pupils typically less able and 
isolated from their peers.**'*^ Since the best 
teachers tend to prefer working with the most able 
diildren, Mackler notes, "the more able students 
have 6 years of better teaching, Even in a 
school where average achievement le\^ls are ex- 
tornely low as a result of p^ouping, relatively few 
students gain an advantage. Mackler holds that a 
dose study of academic success in black schools 
casts great doubt on prevailing theories of cultural 
and social deprivation, "A theory of deprivation," 
he declareSi ''should be developed that is broad 
enough to explain why certain pupils succeed and 
other [s] do notj pven the same social back= 
pound. An appreciable role in developing that 
tfieory should be accorded the factor of selective 
opportunities as influenced by school grouping 
policies, 

Heyns studied tracldng in 48 liigh schools 
drawn from the data coUecled in 1965 for the 
Coleman Report, The relationship of race and 
tacldng was restricted to only 15 high schools, 
each of which had a black enrollment exceeding 
10 percent. Assignment to a specific track, Heyns 
founds "is not racially discriniinatory in the 
present sample of schools when verbal ability level 
is controlled,"^ ^ She pointed to ability differances 
rather than deliberate school policy in explaining 
tile \dthin-school racial concentrations by track, 
with blacks heavily in the lower tracks. 

In three aU^black schools, Heyns found a large 
number of students in the coUege preparatory 
track despite their low verbal scores, (Tliis was 
quite unlike the situation in tiie other 12 racially 
naxed schools,) Heyns wondered whether these 
black college preparatory students "actually re^ 
ceive college prepaiadon equivalent to wMte stud- 
ents , , Her surmise tos Aat "it seems 
reasonable to doubt that ttey do."^^ In support 
of her surmise, she found that race accounted for 



somewhat less Uian one-fourth of the difference In 
between-schools verbd ability scores. 

With respect to tracWng and socioeconomic 
factors, Heyns found— contraty to other 
researchei^— that ''stratification in schools segms 
to be determined by ability level rather than the 
social class bacKpound,"^^ Nor did nonsepegated 
schools tend to favor more advantaged students. 
Access to counseling sendees was also found to be 
essentially unrelated to socid class: * * Neither 
tlie social class nor racial backpound of the 
student predict the differential aUocadon of 
^unselor's time or encouragement . . ."^^ Ml m 
Ml, Heyns found in the sampled schools a 
strongly meritocratic structure of pouping, ex- 
hibiting few features of racial or social discrimina- 
tion—a picture often drav^ by spokesmen for 
school systems, Heyns reported no evidence to 
contradict it. 

How does the Heyns study relate to oBie^? 
Winkler, as pre^ously noted, came up with oppo= 
ste findings on ^e relation of race and track, 
Wiile Heyns finds no relationship between race 
and track placement, WinWer reported the two to 
be dosely interrelated. Heyns' study was a one- 
time affair, based on data pthered by Coleman in 
September 1965, while WinWer covered a long 
^riod and was able to take into . account the 
cumulative effect of certain other factors* Heyns* 
hint of differential academic standards for place- 
ment in the college preparatory track, as exempli- 
fled by three aU-black schools, finds strong 
apeement in the work^ of Henderson and 
Schneider on school climates. One nught sum- 
marize the point of agreement by citing the con- 
clusion of yet another study, Schafer and 
Olexa, in their study of hi^ ichool tracldng, 
concluded that e\ddence su^ested '*the operation 
of miofficial grade ceiUnp for noncoUege prepara- 
tory studente ^d pade floora for college-bound 
students,"^ 2 YbX, Heyns rejects implicitly such a 
conclusion for her sample as a whole. In part, this 
^ew rests on a characteristic of her sample* Drawn 
from the Colenian report, it is lacking representa- 
tion from very large school systems which rejftised 
to pafticipate in that study--Chicago, Los ^geles, 
mi a number of other large cities* Another 
posdbly unrepresentative aspect of the Hejus 
sample was includon of a Washington, D.Cv hi^ 
ichool that was 88 percent white (in a school 
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(Hstriet overwhelmin^y blick, ©ven in 1965) yet 
dasMfiid as "Intapated*"^^ llie same tme of 
a hl^ sahool in J^Uadelphia. 

Most surpriMng^ however, is not this or that 
condusion of my of the traaking and grouping 
studias. Rather, the vary smaU number of any 
studies on thi subjaot is a mattar of wondermant, 
Ihi few stuias reported astibUsh tiie wew tiiat 
' inquiriei into academiQ achievement of poor and 
minority studants may be dgnifla|ntiy waakaned 
^thout careful attention being paid to pouping* 
It is also clear that the peateit need is for cueful 
on^the^pot studies of actud classrooms and 
sdiooli* 

COMMUNITYWIDE PoWER DISPARITIES 

Does the distribution of power in Ae com^ 
munity affect acadamic achievemant of i^ority 
nhfldran? And if so, what diannels are involved? 

Ogbu studied a predominantly black and 
Maxicw American neighborhood in Stockton, 
Calif« callad Bur^ardde, Iliis is a very poor 30 
square-block area in which some 1,800 people live. 
The period of the study extended from 
September, 1968 to May, 1970. For tiie first 16 
montto, the researcher lived in the area and came 
to know the people weU. He vddted many homei, 
spealdng ^th parents and ddldran; ha became a 
familiar figure in the area's schools. As a black 
Nigerian by birth and an anthropolo^st at the 
Iftiiveriity of California, Berkeley, he was wel- 
comed by Burgharside: 

From my own obsarvation of blask ohildi§n and from 
my diiouisioiis with tham and with teiohers and parents, I 
ti^k that thisa chfldr en do not take thair sohoolwork 
OTd their lasts serioudy; they do not, tiigrafore, try to 
maxim^e their test scores, whiUier for IQ or soholasdo 
^hievgment* TTiasa test scores ^OTly do not represent 
Ae real potential of black chndren*^- 

But why don't they try? Essentiallys Ogbu holds, 
because school failure to Bur^ersideri "is both a 
reaction and an adaptation to the limited oppor^ 
tunity available to them to benefit from tiieir 
iducation."^^ *nie message from the outside 
community^ as "read" by Bur^enide parents, is: 
^^Education does not redly pay if one is black or 
Mexican American.*- DaUy documentation is 
plentiful as chfl^en listen to adult complaints of 
dis^mination. 



In Hid larger community of Stockton, dominant 
An^o sodety has developed an Ideolo^ of Inferi- 
ority to account for Bur^e^ide failures in school* 
*^ie major function of the wliite belief system," 
writes Ogbu, 'Hs to justify tiie low poation of 
subordinate minorities In the socioeconomlQ struc^ 
ture of sodety by ensuring that subordinate 
minoritiei do poorly in schooL"^^ Teadiers iden- 
tify isdtii this ideolo^. In elementary school, 
Burgherside children tend to get the same pide 
regardless of the volume of wor^c done. Conse^ 
quantiy, Ogbu holds, "by the time the chUdren 
leave the elementary school they have not learned 
to associate a certain amount of work with a 
^rttin type of pade ^ 

School counselors cooperate in Uimting the 
social mobflity of Bur^erside children - Hiey 
'Hend to -propam' the students into cert£ dasses 
primarily on tiie bads of their previous per- 
formance rather than future plans,"^^ A stringent 
abUity pouping system tends to lock children into 
the lower ranks. In 1968, Bur^enide's Black 
Unity Coundl deimnded ^''end to tracking. As 
Ogbu reports^ once tiie changes were made, it was 
found that "Hhose itudents who normaUy shotdd 
be in the *low aWUty poups* ^d not fdl tiiair 
courses in the dasses for "high ability groups,"^ 0 
h fact, during tiie 19694970 school y^ar, tiie 
^nior hi^ school offered five instead of only two 
courses in chemistry; and, in contrast to the year 
earlier, black and Mexico studants were regjsterad 
in these courses, to 196^-69, neither black nor 
Mexican students took the two courses.^ ^ , 

Burgherside children , Ogbu declares, nover 
badcally improve their academic achievement untU 
two Qondirions are fulfilled: (1) Iliey must be 
afforded equd learning opportuzuties and (2) they 
must be able to enjoy equal benaflts of education. 
Recent improvements in minority employment 
have rmsed somewhat the educational aspirations 
of tiie children but tiie change is minimal. Ogbu 
stresses that the problem of the diUdren does not 
result from an inteUectud defidt or a lack of 
fami^ aspirations or from penondity difficulties, 

Oti a narrower scale. Turner studied ^e same 
order of problams, only tins time in eight small 
rural communities in South Carolina. The 518 
seventii ^d e^th graders attended completely 
^gregated schools. Turner ¥ms concerned mtii 
acluevement oriintations and values^ ratiiar than 
acadami^chievement. He found a clear diffarance 
between ffia 195 black and 323 white itudents. On 
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the basis of replies to a questionnaire j the foUow- 
ing mean achievement scores were registered (with 
a possible langa of 1 to 16):^2 

Blacks Whites 



Achievement motivation 2.9 5.1 

Achievement values 8,1 10.7 

These orientations were quite realistic p ^ven the 
occupational structure of the rural communities. 
As Turner reports ^ while nearly 9 out of 10 adult 
blacks are on the lowest rung of the occupational 
ladder, only about 2 out of 10 whites are that low. 
Subsistence farming and unskilled manual labor 
are just about the only careers open to black 
adolescents in these areas. The segregated schools 
they attend are not merely inferior places to learn; 
they symbolize "control of blacks** life fate by the 
dominant white power structure Turner con- 
cludes that among these young people, achieve^ 
nient orientations are much more dependent on 
perception of the actual distribution of opportuni- 
ties than upon any training within the family. 

Neither Ogbu nor Turner contends that the 
schoois are unable to change the larger community 
patterns of subordination of minorities. They are 
stresdng that the schools have become part of the 
social system whereby the subordination is en= 
forced. Therefore, both view achievement, either 
academic or vocational, as powerfully influenced 
by the community wide distribution of power^ 
esped^lly economic power. 

The possible impact on achievement of two 
additional factors has gone dmost unstudied. 
These are tanpble resources on a school»by-school 
basis and actual time spent in classroom work. 

Tangible Resources 

As pointed out in chapters 1 and 2, the historic 
pattern of discrimination was planned deprivation 
along wi^ deliberate segregation. Unfortunately, 
however, mudi legal and social science thought on 
schools has come to regard segregation as depriva- 
tion ^ while at the same time treating discrimina- 
tion of tan^ble resources as merely secondary, 
nus mode of thought was encouraged by tiie 
conscious pretense in applying the separate-but- 
equal doctrine of Plessy v, Fe^son, No realistic 
observer ever reported flnding a segregated school 



^stem that was "equal" in terms of tanpble 
, resources. 

Deprivation of tan^ble resources lay at the 
heart of educational discrimination. Franklin notes 
that school boards regularly reduced expenditures 
on black schools before doing the same in white 
^hools,64 Bond adds that cuts in school funds for 
white schools might eliminate extracurricular ac- 
ti^dties while similar cuts for black schools resulted 
"in the shortening of terms, the discharge of 
teachers, or the closing of schools . , V'^^ System- 
atic racid discrimination in the employment of 
tangible resources has continued into the very 
recent past. In Memphis^ teachers in black schools 
were frequently forced to raise funds by selling 
lunchsnacks in the classroom, Fundraising quotas 
were established for teachers, A black principal in 
that city told a reporter: "Success or failure in meet- 
ing quotas may even have affected the evaluations 
that principals have to make of teacher perform 
manceSi**66 A hi^ official of the schools acknow- 
ledged that 'nmtil a few years ago, the problems in 
Negro schools were largely ignored. **67 

Change in the racial character of neighborhoods 
has a apiificant effect on tan^ble resources made 
available to minority children. This seems to be 
the case regardless of the social class— but not the 
race— of the newcomers. 

In Detroit, Stark studied how resources were 
allocated to 164 schools during the period 
19404960, Over these years, the percent black 
population over the city as a whole rose from 9*2 
to 28,9 percent* Hiose neighborhoods experienc- 
ing the peat est influx of blacks suffered the 
sharpest drop in education^ quality* Since teacher 
salaries made up some 80 percent of Instructional 
cost, much of the drop in quality reflected changes 
in distribution of teachers. Many experienced 
white teachers during these years left the changing 
areas and were replaced by persons classified as 
Emergency Substitute Teaching Position (ESTP)* 
Hiis movement occurred witliin the framework of 
^hool board policy* At no time during 19404960 
did the teachers union have a contract with the 
school board* TTius, the free transfer of experi- 
enced teachers resulted from tiie action of the 
school board and not from that of the teachers 
union. 

During these years, observes Starke "The stated 
mm of the Detroit ^rd of Education is one of 
equal expenditures per child* The data indicate 
tiiat Detroit was not very successful in pursuing 
this objective*"^^ Rather, more per child was 
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^nt in wealthier than poorer areas. Relative 
deterioration of expenditures in black areas thus 
helped finance hi^er expenditures in white mid- 
dle class areas. The '*no-fail'* policy, according to 
Stark, "frees many of these resources to be used 
on socioeconomic status children." Tlus is 
true because retaining a child doubles the cost of 
its schooling. (In MemphiSj Vincent reports that 
retention of only 10 percent of tiie black children 
would add over S4 million dollars annuaQy to 
school costs*)^^ 

Stark also pointed out a Uttle-noticed implica^ 
tion of student mobility. Since it is generdly 
higher among poor and minority children, the 
lelationship of school resources to aciiievement for 
these children reflects not only the school at- 
tended at any given time but also the totality of 
schools attended in the past. Researchers such as 
Coleman, however, attribute much of achievement 
variation in a school to family background. Stark 
holds that if one adds up the cumulative effects of 
dl the schools attended by a sin^e child, achieve^ 
ment be viewed as less dependent on family 
background and more on the schoori effects. The 
black child is tiierefore even more open to school 
influenca than Coleman4ype inquiries concede, 
nius, concludes Stark: 

**,The confliGt between ^uity and ifnoiency ms 
fesolved ndthsr equitably nor effidentiy. Detroit devoted 
fewest resourses to the children who ooiild beneflt most 
from them. 

The eclipse of socid class by race is illustrated in 
the matter of the Windsor HiUs school, discussed 
previously J p* 73. In that case, an upper middle 
dass area changed its racial^ but not its social, 
complexion. Black parents found they had to 
insist that school authorities not reduce the 
breadth of academic offerings as well as the span 
of extracurricular activities J ^ Mule no quantita- 
tive data are arable, the example illustrates the 
educational risks of racial change. 

Empirical studies of unequd resources within a 
sin^e school system are by no means numerous. In 
1970, a research team, advisory to a Federal 
Government agency, reported on inequalities in 
the distribution of experienced .aachers in tiie 
Chicago public schools J 3 In the 1970-71 school 
year. Berk and Hartmann found the city schools 
were spending 9,2 percent more on instructional 



expenses for each white child than for black 
children. For teacher salaries only, tfie diicrepancy 
rose to 10,9 percent. In the same school year, 
Walberg and Bargen also studied the situation in 
Chicago. They found white schools were receiving 
agniflcantiy more per student both in terms of 
more educated and more experienced teachers. 
Academic achiievement v^s associated vMh higher 
teacher quality^ "It ii disturbing," write the 
researchers in apparent apeement ^th Stark, 
"that minority groups get lower Heacher quality*, 
even though they are compensated ^^th smaller 
dass sizes, because minority children, particularly 
Nepoes, appear to benefit more than ^ites from 
better teachers."^^ 

Even fewer studies e^dst for New York City. 
Landers examined per student expenditures in 
1970-71 for the city's 65 academic high schools. 
His findings are consistent with those in Detroit 
and Chicago; 

^ * . * The piatei tha reading retardation in g sahool, the 
higher the pupfl-teacher ratig— Letj tiie peatar the number 
of pupili per tiaohai , * , The paiter the reading retarda- 
tion in a i^ool, ^e smdler Uie percentage of teachars 
with more ttian 3 yewi experianca/^ 

Overcrowding tos found to be directly related to 
reading retardation. In the four lowest acliieving 
high schools 59,4 percent of the students were 2 
or more years behind norm iii reading while in the 
four hi^est achie\dng hi^ schools fewer than 1 
^rcent were that far behind. Yetp the former 
schools were 42 percent over-utUized; the latter^ 5 
percent underutilized^^ l^derSj an assistant . 
superintendent in the New York City systems 
recalled the school board's pledge in 1958 that it 
favored "the quantitative and qualitative reassipi- 
ment of school personnel, in terms of the propor- 
tionate needs of the school populations 
involved . . ."'^^ 

Virtudly every study yet made on per student 
share of teacher costs has depended on citywide 
data provided by the school board, 'Hiese data do 
not reflect actual expenditures but merely bud* 
geted amounts which are notiung Wf authoriza- 
tions to spend. It is likelier that budget figures 
understate inequalities rather than the reverse « 

Teacher salary flgures— as baselines— do not 
permit the outsider to distinguish between salary 
J and fringe benejfits. Landers has explained the 
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potential impact of fringe benaflts on inequality of 
ixpen^tUTi: 

A bf^nning mbstitute teacher costs $6i200 plus 7 
pef^nt in fitegi benefits for a total cost of $6^634. A 
tiichai on maximum (^luy) costs $12i000 plus 30 
peicent In fringe benefits foi a total cost of |16i380 ^ ^ , 
This fact would be unimportant if teaches at dj^eient 
leveli of mrdcBj U^n^gj and edu^tional pfipaiation 
ware distributed equdly among the schoolSp , ^ The fact is 
that these levels are unequal diitsbuted throughout the 
sdiooi system. It U a mattir of common knowledge , , , 
tiiat the schools for poor difl^en have fewer expeiien^d 
teachers and more subitituteiJ^ 

Supposa one sohool were itaffed entirely %dth 
substitutes at bepnning pay^ and anothir with 
taachirs at maximum step on the sala^ schedule; 
assume the two lohools employed 35 teacheis and 
served 1^000 students each. Totd teacher costi in 
the first school would be $232,190 or $232.19 per 
pupU; in the second school, teacher dosts would be 
$573,330 or $573.33 per pupfl. Wiile few, if any, 
schools in reality duplicate these flgures, a number 
do approximate them. Interestin^y, Landers states 
that— to the best of his Imowleage— no study of 
actual staff costs has been made in New York City* 
hi the absence of such research, an unacknow- 
ledged cloud of unreality envelops diacussion and 
study of inequality of educational opportunity, 
^despread failure by researchers to undert^e 
detailed school-by-schod studies has restated in 
false impressions as to the aUocation of resources 
^thin school systems*®^ Some of these diort- 
conmp have been overcome by various studies*8i 
Much of what is known of the impact of the 
teacher on student achievement con^ts of statistic 
deduction based on an exceedingly narrow 
mnge of considerations, ttrect measurement of 
empirical materials awaits further development. 

Opportunity TO Study 

Hie aforementioned study by the International 
Association for the Evduation of Educationd 
Achievement OEA) considered adiievement in the 
li^t of how much opportunity had been afforded 
students to learn the matiripl bicluded on teiis. 
How can chfldren be expected to learn, kc^g the 
opportunity to do so? It wfll h4 recdled tiiat lEA 
testers found this factor to be, si^flcant in 
explaining variations in aduevement, 

Ty^QB^y, achievement studies in tiie United 
States have not conMderid tiie opportunity to 



learn as a factor. Instead, the assumption has been 
made that dl learning is created equali Variations 
of teacher quality, differential opportunities aris- 
ing from other school functions, and the duration 
of school day and school year are all of posstbla 
dpUflcance in con^tioning achievement. 

On any pven day in 1965, two-flfriis of the 
classrooms in Chicago where teacher were absent 
had no substitute teachers. On a racial basis, the 
rate of uncovered classes for schools in predomi- 
nantly black school districts (data were not re^ 
leased by school) was three times that in 
predominanriy white districts.82 in some in- 
stances, children Mtiiout a substitute teacher were 
sent to anotiier room, thereby overcrowding tiiat 
room and undoubtedly disturbing its normal leam- 
ing atmosphere. Other children were predded over 
by an older chfiid, assigned from one of the upper 
grades to maintain order, at the most. Even in 
cases where a substitute teacher was available, 
often little occurred tiiat was related to previous 
leuning. Teacher absence and substitute assipi^ 
ment data are readily available as part of payroll 
records. They are rarely published. ITie use of 
older children as "teachers" is = besides being 
illegal in most States — exceedin^y difficiQt to 
quantify . Achievement studies omit the entire im- 
pact of teacher absence. 

On a broader scale, Wiley Hamischfeger 
have asked how achievement is affected by speciflc 
amounts of schooling. In one sample condsting of 
schools in Detroit, tiiey found-after tddng at- 
tendance data Into account— that the actual 
number of hours in school ranged from 710 to 
1,150 per year*S3 . p to schools where students 
receive 24 percent more schooling," exclude tiie 
i^searchers, "they increaie their average gain 
m reading comprehension by two4hirds and their 
gains in mathematics and verbal sldlls by more 
than one-tiiird,"84 With respect to how much 
productive learning occurs during school hours, 
tiie comment of Bloom is suggestive: "On the basis 
of dmple observation^ studies it appears that in 
some countries students are actively engaged in 
lemiing for 90 ^rcent or more of dass time, 

^Mf in other countries , , . only about 50 percent 
Qftiietime,"85 , 

Findings of dass and race dlfferentids in 
academic adUevement say a peat ded about the 
Unutations of schools as they ar a presently organ- 
teed. In '^nleman's phrase, such research results 
rfiow "that schools do veiy Uttie to reduce' 
toiquality; , , ,"86 - 
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CONCLUSSON 

For many years ^ educators and resaarchers 
often believed that minority children were incap- 
able of standard acadeinia achievement. Recent 
fisearch has unsettled this assumption. The work 
of Rohwerj for axampli, fdrly establishes the 
profleiencg^ of minority chil n in conceptual 
lianiing* Since minority children have been found 
to be more dependent than other children on 
schoolis the question has msen of how effectively 
schools can teach » An international view of this 
question reveds that the school is much more 
unportant than many American studies have con- 
ceded. 

A new concept of schools as places to learn is 
emerging from studies in the UJ« as weU as 
overseas p Research by Winlder, Mayeske, and 
Gutiuie suggests that the citizenry expect more 
Srom the schools. Children are less and less being 
regarded as fated to low achievement by virtue of 
their race and class. 

&hools can inhibit as weU as promote learning. 
Research at Michigan State University and el^- 
where su^ests that the climate of schools with 
large minority enrollments is too often a factor in 
restraining rather than encourapng academic 
aduevement. Ability pouping and tracMng oper- 
ate similarly s although researchers ^e not unani- 
mous on this view. Schools also incorporate within 



tiieir ddly routines, a structure of discouragement 
of minority chfldren* The larger community trans- 
mits its evaluations of these children and their 
families to the school system. Organized minority 
community resistance has at times succeeded in 
moderating such evduations. It is erroneous to 
interpret achievement failures as aspects of indi^ 
wdud faflure without investigatmg tiie impact of 
diicrlniinatory patterns on the child and iU 
^hool|._ 

Traditional rese^ch into educational achieve- 
n^nt usually aiiuines equality of resources and 
tends to attribute failures to characteristics of 
individual children. The assumption is mdely 
held— but little researched— that students on the 
average are equally endowed with school 
resources. It is widely conceded tiiat historical 
patterns of resource distribution were unequal. 
Without establishing the time or manner in which 
tiiese patterns were changed ^ the Mbitrary con- 
duaon Is readied that resource inequalities are a 
thing of tiie past. Detailed^ empirical studies of 
indi\idud schools do not support that con^dction; 
in some large cities, school-to-school inequalities 
are evident. Another inequality is the phyjical 
opportunity to study or learn. In any event, 
researchers must recognize the existence of un- 
equal resource distribution if they are to create a 
reaBitic portrait of academic achievement in tlie 
contemporaty schooL 
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CHAPTER 8 
DESEOREGATfON AND ACHfiVE^ENT 



In 4965 a Federal official in charge of dasagre- 
ption enforcemint activities replied to a con- 
pe^onal inquiry about tha relative lack of re= 
search on desapegation: "The basic problem is 
there are very few researchers that want to work 
m it for some reason, but it is a very real 
problim/*^ Since then, the situation has improved 
only somewhat. B^ntially researchers and institu- 
tions of higher education and organized research 
have continued their disinclination to deal with 
desepegation. Research grants in desegregation are 
generally unavailable. 

As a result, too Uttle is knowii of this historic 
development* Failure to deal extensively with it 
has permitted a certain degree of ambiguity in 
terminolo©^ to enter both learned and popular 
iscourse. The most elementary facts concerning 
the extent and breadth of the movement are not 
firmly established. 

TiRMINOLOQY 

A clsriflcation of certain key terms would seem 
to be in order. These are: segregation, desegrega« 
tion^ intepation, and deprivation « 

For purposes of this study segregation is de- 
fined as a socially patterned separation of people, 
with or without explicit sanction. The legal dis- 
tinction between de facto and de jure segregation 
has not been found to be of any consequence in 
studying the impact of segregation upon children. 
T^e e^ntial mark of a sepepted school is not 
the prince of a certain ethnic mixture although a 
number of practical measures of the mixture have 
been ofTered by students of the problem. Funda- 



mentally, a school is sepegated when the com- 
munity comes to view tfie school in its nature to 
be inferior and unsuitable for privileged children. 
For iMmplep a school is sepe gated whenever it 
becomes known as a "Nepo school." The stigma 
imposed upon the school by the community 
makes it sepegated; virtualiy always, a stipnatized 
school vrfU be deprived of an equal share of 
community resources inasmuch as tire control of 
the resourceSi too^ is socially patterned. 

If a school is conddered by the community to 
be adequate for nunority children but not for 
majority children, that school is sepegated* A 
pragmatic test of this distinction is easily applied 
to what is often called "reverse busing," i.e., the 
busing of white chfldren to a predominantly Nepo 
school. White parents molt frequently— and at 
times with justiflcaUon-object that tiie transfer 
wo^d result in their children being placed in a 
poor mhoal with a negative effect on their 
learning. The sipitflcant point is not the accuracy 
of tiie white complaint but tiie tacit assumption 
by whites ^at the same contention doe^ not apply 
to tiie Nepo children. 

Desegregation is defined as the aoolition of 
social practices that bar equal access to opportu- 
nity Of that bar equd access to the mainitream of 
American Ufe. TTie effort is to create new patterns 
of interaction by altering the organisational and 
administrative structures that contribute to sepe« 
gation. De^gregation is a matter that can be 
effectuated through administrative measures. De- 
segregation needs only to be dedded, and it can 
be done; its succeM doe^ not require special kinds 
of children or teachers or adfiiinstrators. 
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The sipificance of desepfgation is missed, 
ho waver J if it is characterized merely as "moving 
bodies.** To bi sure the attendance of Negro and 
white children in a common school is the most 
ob^ous feature of desepegation. It is psycho- 
logical naivete to imapne that such attendance in a 
race conscious sociaty is without consequence for 
the students involved. The research results re- 
ported in the present work suggest that the 
consequences are pervasive, profound, and com- 
plex. 

Integration is defined as the realization of equal 
opportunity i "Education which is equally bad for 
everyone is not integrated education; it simply 
sMmps educational opportunity in like manner for 
aU* ThuSj integrated education of low quality is a 
contradiction in terms. 

In an integrated school, individual differences 
would bear no stigma as it became clear that these 
were not social distinctions in disguise. Students, 
teacharl, and administrators would cease jnaking 
invidious comparisons as differences ceaied being 
stigmatic. Acceptance, . mutual respect , and co- 
operation are the tempers of an intepated schooL ; 

The term deprivation is defined as the socially' ' 
patterned withholding of educational opportunity 
from selected groups of persons. Reference is to a 
ffoup pattern and not to isolated deprived per- 
sons. The concept of deprivation impUes withheld 
advantages and this would seem to be more 
adequately conceived as a groups .^phenomenon. 
Deprivation and privilege are opposites, even 
though the privilege be merely the right to attend 
a white school that is only sli^tly less inferior 
than the Negro schooL Segregation has, of course, 
ofien been used to allocate opportunities among 
the deprived as weU as the privileged* indeed, it is a 
question whether it has ever been used for 
miy thing else. Problems of deprivation are com- 
pounded by consideration of race and class. All 
the deprived, more or lessj are also segregated. But 
for Negroes in American society^ race is an 
additional depressive factor. 

Scope of DESEGREGATiON 

TTie absence of precise statistics on school 
segregation dating from 1950 makes it difficult to 
ascertain exact changes since then* Some figures 
are avmlablej however, and fairly reliable estimates 
may be made. The present estimate is necessarily 
restricted to changes in the number of children 



attending one^ace schaols in 1950 and 1972, as 
follows'^ 

Estimated Atten^^ence in One'Race Schools 



The one-race school has all but disappeared. In 
this senscj the third quarter of the 20th-century 
has seen a vast decline in se^igatloni not only 
proportionately but also in absolute numbers^. 
While the number of black school children more 
than doubled during this period, the nur:ber 
attending all-black schools fell by mor'^ than 70 
percent. Fewer children are segregated in 1975 
than at the time of the Brown decision in 1954. 

What might have been riie present situation of 
school segregation in the absence of the social 
changes that marked the past quarter-centuty is 
imposabie to assess, One might apply the 1950 
percent of children in one-race schools to the 1972 
data: Instead of 760,000 blacks in aU-black • 
schools there would be 5^814,000; and instead of 
3j800,000 whites in all-white schools^ there would 
be, 31,920,000=in aU, a total of 37,734,000 
instead of 4,560,000 black and white children in 
sin^e-race schools. 

Data on'' desegregation during the years 
19544967 are slim and unreassuring due to lack 
of specificity. From 1968 on, however, a new 
order of data becime available which are con- 
aderably more complete than earlier compilations. 
Collected by the Office of Civil Rights (OCR) of 
the U.S. Department of Health, Educations ^nd 
Welfare, and customarily distributed publicly, the 
new figures oripnate from periodic reports by 



1950 1972 



Number of black 

sti Ifl Pfl t§ 


1 100 000 


6 800 000 


Attending all-black 
schools: 

Number 
Percent 


2,650,000 
85J 


760,000 
1L2 


Number of white 
students 


24,500,000 


35,OT0,000 


Attending aU-white 
schools: 

Number 
Percent 


22,350,000 
9L2 


3,800,001) 
10.8 
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school districts. Whila the reports are not audited^ 
Aey forin thi basis for tlie most latlsfactory data 
pt.> TabliS 1-3 are based primarily on data in the 
OCR reports for 1972, the latest available. 

The table Minority children in public schools^ 
fall 1972, indicates that the four minority groups 
account for 9.7 miUion, or more than one-fifth of 
aU public school students. Black chOdren were the 
most segregated; Orients children^ the least. More 
th'm 45 percent of aU black children were attend- 
ing overwhelmin^y black schools* wliile slightly 
over 36 percent went to predomiJiantly white 
schools- Spanish-sumamed children were less 
segragated. 

The table Geographical distribution of black 
children in public schools, fall 1972, illustrates 
important regional contrasts and comparisons. The 
1 1 States South is by aU odds less segregated than 
either the border or the northern and western 
States. In the South, more than 46 percent of the 
black children attended predominantly white 
schools as compared with 28 percent in the North 
and West. The border States and the District of 
Columbia, which until the late 1960's led Oie 
South in desegregation came to resemble more 
closely the northern situation. In fact, border 
States replaced the old South as the most segre- 
gated of the three areas* 

The 100 school districts enrolling the largest 
number of students contain 51 percent of the 
country's black students. As a group, these dis- 
tricts-aU primarily urban^are more segregated 
than the rest of the country. (The districts are 
divided equally between North and South,) Firm 
Federal court orders have not been appUed widely 
to large northern school districts, In the South, 
such orders have been considerably less sweeping 
in the larger cities than in medium—and smaU^ized 
cities and in rural areas. 

The table Geographical distribution of white 
children in public schools, fall 1972, demonstrates 
that white children are more isolated than 
minority poup children. (The table^ however, 
cannot distmguish between school districts con- 
taming only white children and tiiose that are 
multiracial. Isolation in the latter type of districts 
is the more si^ificant.) In the South there are 
proportionately twice as many whites in >rtrtually 
aU'white schools as there are blacks in virtually 
aU-black schools, In the North, on the other hand, 
while the absolute level of segregation is higher 
tiian in the South, the disproportion between 



black and white isolation is not as extreme. In 
part, this is a ceiling effect. Since nearly 90 
percent of white children already attend virtually 
all-white schools^ there is not much room for 
further iiicrease. 

In historical perapective, desepegation has 
made startling process since 1950. As sketched in 
ehapteFS one and two, most of that forward 
movement has occurred since the mid4960's, So 
swift has been the flow of events that the full 
scope of the change is not generally reco^ized. In 
more contemporary perspective, desegregation 
may be seen in its incompleteness, It is unevenly 
spread geographiGally and by ethnic group. These 
very incongruities help impel the development of 
JudicM doetrlnes that will undoubtedly, over time, 
extend the reach and impact of desegregation. 

Desegregation has become a major force in 
American education. It is not longer a debating 
issue. Thit racial barriers iji the schools must go 
has been dedded with the authority of le^slature 
and courts/ in addition to a growing public 
opinion. The fits and starts of momenta^ opposi- 
tion ean hardly deter so basic a force, 

In the course of this book, studies of desegre- 
ption wiU ba revdewed along with research on 
related topics that helps generate undentanding of 
desepegation. To many, research seems like a 
jackpot, which if '*hit,*' wiU produce precise and 
plentiful rewards or answers. But, as Veblen 
TOrned years ago, -Hhe outcome of any serious 
research can only be to make two questions grow 
where om question grew before."^ The light 
comes but it also uncovers new dark corners, 

Learninq Under SEGRiQATfON 

Around the time of the 1954 Supreme Court 
desegregation decision, numerous school systems 
started to pubiish achievement test scores of Negro 
and white students. Without exception, the results 
showed a vary large gap between the two, Th«se 
discrepancies existed after more than a half cen^ 
tury of a theoretical **separate-but-equai" national 
school policy. 

During 1953-54, the Texas Association of 
School Administrator surveyed achievement of 80 
^rcent of the state's school children, "In most 
cases,*' it was reported, "the achievement of white 
pupils as measured by standard test scores was 
very satisfactory; most Negro pupUs were perform- 
ing unsatisfactorily when judgments were made on 
tiie basis of tests."^ in 1950, a survey in Dade 
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Minority children iri public ichooli, fall 1972- 



Minority 


Perwnt of 
total U.3. 
loih enroUment 


Attending predominantly 

majority schools 
Number Percent 


Attending 50,0-79 percent 

minori^ schools 
Number Percent 


Attending B0,£ 
minQrih 
Number 


BliQk 


oJ96J38 15.2 


2,465,377 36.3 


1,258,277 18.5 


3,072482 


Spanish Sumanie 


2,414479 5.4 


1,050,700 m 


mm 23.5 


795,423 


American Indian 


232,766 0.5 


152,318 65.4 


26,193 IIJ 


54,256 


Oriental 


233,190 Oi 


164,668 70,6 


42.513 18,2 


26,009 



Total 

rainority 9,676,373 2L7 3,133,063 39.6 1,895,038 19.6 3048^69 



Total Ui. 

inrollniint 44,646,625 100.0 

^Baac data from U,S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office for Civil Ri^ts,Fs//, 1972 mml and ethnk moMmt Inp^ 
end smrday schook TOi documint, unlike its predeMssors, was not relcaied puMicly , Minute differences between sum of mmbin and 
to computer rounding. The total for American Indlani does not Incliids those enrolled in schooli operated by the Bureau of Indian AffiiB 
public schools. Data on Hawaii are not included in any of flgufei, 
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Minority chUdren in public schoolSj fall 1972^ 



rotai 


Pircent of 
total U.S. 
enrollment 


Attending pridomlnantly 

majority schools 
Nuniber Percint 


Attending SO.0-79 pircent 

nunority whools 
Number Percint 


Attending 80.0400.0 pgrcent 
i minority schools 
Number Psrcent 


96,238 15.2 




2,465,377 36,3 


1^58,277 ' 18.5 


3,072,582 


45.2 


14,179 


5.4 


1,050,700 43.6 


568,055 23,5 


795,423 32,9 


32,766 0.5 


152,318 65,4 


26,193 11.3 


54J56 23J 


33,190 




164,668 70,6 


42,513 18.2 


26,009 


11.2 



i76,373 



21.7 3,833,063 39.6 1|95,038 19i 3^48,269 40.8 



46,625 100,0 

lartment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office for Civil Righti,F2il, 1972 mM and ethnk mollmnt inpMc ekmmtsry 
m documant, unUka its predee^ssors, was not released publicly. Minute differencei bstween lum of number and totals are due g 
he total for American Indians does not include thoie enrolled in schools operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and in non- | 
lawdi are not includid in any of ttiese figures. ^ 
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Goopphical distribution of black children in public Bchools, faU 1972^ 



Area 


Total 
area 
enroOment 


Black school 
children in area 
Number Percent 


Attending predominantly 
majority schools 
Number Percent 


Attending 50M9.9 
percent minority , 

schools 
Number Percent 


Attend 
pert 

Numba 


United States 


44,646,625 


6,796,238 15.2 


2,465,377 36.3 


1,258,277 18i 


3,072,51 


32 northern and 
wistern States 


29,916,241 


3,250,806 10.9 


919J93 28.2 


512,631 15.8 


l,BI8Ji 


6 border States 
and District of 












Columbia 


3,742,703 


650,828 174 


206,844 ' 31.8 


54J49 8,4 


389,23 


11 southern 
States 


10,987,680 


2,894,603 26.3 


1,339,140 46.2 


690,898 23.9 


864.5fi 


100 largest 
school districts 


10,275,264 


" 3,465,635 33.7 


701,943 20.3 


420,250 12.1 


2,343,44 



■Bade data from U.S, Departmint of Hialth, Education, and Welfare, Office for Civil RightSjM, 1972 mkl mi elhnic emlbnmt m publk 
md mondffy schook TTus document, unlike its predecessors, was not relia^d publicly, Minute differences between sum of nimbefi and ■ 
to computer rounding. Tlie total for ^irican hdiini dws not include those enrolled in schools operated by the Bureau of Indiin Affiiri, a 
public schools. Dtta on Hiwaii are not included in any of thisi flgurss. 
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Geographical distribution of black childrin in public schools, Wl 1972^ 



Black school 
children in area 
Numb If Pircant 



6,796,238 15.2 



3,250,806 10.9 



Af tinding predominantly 
majority schools 



er 



Percent 



2,465,377 36.3 



650,828 n.4 



2,894,603 26.3 



3,465,635 33.7 



91933 



28.2 



Attendini 50.0-79.9 
percent minority . 
schooli 

jer Percent 



1,258,277 18.5 



512,631 15.8 



206,844 



31.S 



1,339,140 46.2 



701,943 20.3 



54J49 



8.4 



Attending 80.0-100.0 
percent minority 
schools 
Numbiff percent 



3,072,581 4l2 



1,818,782 56.0 



389,235 S9.8 



690,898 23.9 



420,250 12.1 



864,564 295 



2,343,442 67.6 



nent of Health, Education, and Wei 
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not included In any of these figures. 
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Geogriphic distribution of white cMdien in pubUc schools, fiU 1972' 



Aiea 


Total 

arei 
enroOment 


WMi school 
children in area 
Number Percent 


Attinding predonunantiy 

mlnoritv schools 
Number Percent 


Attending 50,0-79,9 
Pircint Majority 
schooh 

Number Percent 


Attendini 
Percer 

Numbir 


United Statai 


44.646.625 


34970i52' 783 


1 295 W2 %1 


5 155 248 147 




32 northern and 
westim States 


29,916,241 


24,565^42 82.1 


663,652 2J 


2,365,776 9.6 


2I,536,Si 


6 border States 
and District of 
Columbia 


3,742,703 


3,031,885 81.0 


43,305 1.4 * 


•J 

i 

297,321 9.8 


2,691,2^ 


11 southern 
States 


10,987,680 


7,372,425 67.1 


589,035 8,0 


2,492,155 33.8 j ■ 




100 largest 
school districts 


10,275,264 


NA 


NA 


NA 





iBaac data from UJ. Department of Health, Education, and Welfaie, Offiw for Ci^ RigIiti,M, 1972 mMsnd ethnic smllmmt in public i 
and second^ ichook TWi document, unlike its predecessors, was not released pubiiely. Minute difftrences between siim of number and toi 
to computer rounding. The total for American Indians does not include those enrolled in schools operated by the Bureau of Indian Affaifs an 
1 0 4 P^Wic schools. Data on Hawaii are not included in any of these figuns. In this table, %hite" is equated with HM's "nomninority''. 
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Giographic distribution of whitii children in public Khooli, faH 1972^ 



Whitg school 
Number Percent 


Attending prsdominantiy 

iiiiiiyiiLy p^iiyyib 

Number Psrcent 


Attending 50.0-79,9 
Parcent Majority 
scnoois 
Number Perefnt 


Attanding 80.0400.0 
Parent Majority 
^cois 
Number Percent 


■ 1 








24S6SJ42 82 1 


663 652 2 7 






3,031,885 81.0 


43,305 1.4 


297,321 9J 


2,591,258 88.8 


7,372,425 67.1 


589,035 8.0 


2,492,155 33i 


4,291,234 58.2 


NA 


NA ""'^ 


NA 


NA 



of HealUi, Education, and Welfari, Office for Civil Rlghti, FaW, 1972 racM and ethnic emllment m public elmmtsfy 
iment, unliki its predecessors, was not releasid publicly. Minute diffcrences betwean sum of nmnber and totals we due 
for American hdians dois not includi thoie enrolled in schools operated by the Bureau of Indian Affaifi and in non^ 
re not included in any of these figures. In this table, "white" is equated with HEW's "nonminority". ^ ^ ^ 
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County, FL, of arithmetic achievenient by eighth 
graders found white children ahead of national 
normi wMe Negro children lagged by 2 years.^ 
Nepo sixth paders in NashviUe were more than 2 
years behind white students in overaU achieve- 
ment J 

In the North, the situation was far from 
^tisfactory. During 1954 Ferguson and Plaut 
surveyed the senior classes of 32 public hi^ 
schools in 11 northern States. Out of a total of 
10,388 seniors^ about a third-3,337-were 
Negroes. Only 24 of these 3,337 were in the upper 
quarter of their class and could offer the necessary 
minimum number of college admission units.^ In 
New York City, during November 1959, half of dl 
seventh graders were reading more than 2 years 
below normal level ;^ a majority of these children 
were Negroes and Puerto Ricans. In 1963, more 
than 80 percent of six^ graders in central Harlem 
schools were reading below normal level. Lan- 
ders has reported that in 1966 "the typical central 
Harlem student in grade 5 was retarded 1 year and 
Imonth/*!^ 

E^ddence is contradictory as to the universality 
among Negro youths of progressive relative de- 
clines in IQ. However, there is an almost 
universally acknowledged relative drop in 
academic achievement among Negro school chil- 
dren as they "progress*' in schojL Whether the 
research procedure is longitudinal or cross sec- 
tional, the result is the same* Harris and Lovinger 
found that their subjects - who had not lost in IQ 
scores nevertheless lagged a year and a half 
behind the achievement norm for seventh grade. 
Long., found the same in a study of District of 
Columbia' Negro third graders J ^ **The signs 
indicate," according to Long, "that tliere is a 
tendency in our groups for scores in intelligence 
and achievement to vary inversely. . . One must 
consider the possibility of accounting for the 
difference in terms of environment or miseduca* 
tion."^^ In the main, the aforementioned low IQ 
and achievement scores of Negro children occurred 
in a context of segregation. 

Does attendance at racially mixed schools bring 
about any changes in achievement? An adequate 
response requires examination of achievement 
under two types of conditions: interraciality and 
desegregation. Included under intenacmlity are 
situations in which black and white children 
attend school together but without any indication 
or consideration of how the common attendance 



originated. It ini^t reflect thi existence of a 
nonsegregated housing area* Desegregation refers 
to situations in which common attendance results 
from a conscious policy whereby formerly segre- 
pted children now attend school together. It also 
includes situai ons in which the focus is not on 
individual children but on schools. , 

Wlule aU desepegated schools are interracial, 
not all interracial schools have been desegregated. 
A school which has never been segregated can 
hardly desegregate. Both types of schools are 
interrelated. A study of one can throw light on the 
other. Yetj caution should be used not to treat the 
two as on a. 

Achievement and Inter- 
raciality 

In 1913* Mayo made a study of the school 
pades of Negro and white students in two New 
York City high schools. He found no very great 
differences between the two poups. Nevertheless, 
he reported: "Relative retardation. . . would seem 
to be characteristic of the hi^ school colored 
group. . . . The colored pupils are about three- 
quarters as efficient as the whites in the pursuit of 
high school studies."^^ Yet, white students were 
more likely to become dropouts, i^ 

Witty and Decker studied Ne^o and white 
achievement in the schools of Coffey\ille, Kans. in 
1927.17 The sample included 1,725 white and 220 
Negro students. The latter scored consistently 
lower on a battery of achievement tests. The 
smallest gap was on a test of histoty and literature* 
Tlie researchers remarked: "The. success of the 
children upon this test suggests that the Nepoes 
studied must be functioning /sr below capacity in 
many school subjects ."^^ 

In 1932* Crowley compared Negro achievement 
in segregated and nonsegregated schools in Cin» 
dnnatii^^ Two groups of 51^ Ne^o children were 
selected from two sepegited and four non 
-segregated interracial schoQls. The groups were 
equated as to grades, age, mental age, and IQ 
scores. Students were not specifically matched by 
socioeconomic measures although Crowley stated 
that "the school records and social histories 
indicated that the groups were equated in respect 
to . . . social status . . ."^0 ^ battery of standard 
achievement tests was administered. Students in 
the interracial nonsegregated schools scored signi- 
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flcantly higher in writing and spelling. In the 
remaining tests, no significant differences were 
found* 

A 19M study of the Portland, Oreg., high 
schools divided Negro and non-Negro siu dents 
according to grades and the racial and social 
composition of the elementary schools they had 
attended. Seniors who had earned a grade point 
average of "C*' ur higher were classified as fol- 
lows:^! 

Racial and sodal coftiposition of elementary school 
(in percents) 

25 
percent 

or 5-24 Lower Middle High 
more percent income income income 
Students Negro Negro white white white 

Negro 32% 38% 8% 33% 0 
Non^Negro 70% 69% 70% 76% 85% 

Utilizing national survey data gathered in 1966, 
Grain studied the impact on black achievement of 
having attended an interracial nonsepegated 
schooL He found a positive effect even after 
aUomng for socioeconomic differences. In part, 
the beneficial outcome resulted from more ade^' 
quate resources and higher socioeconomic students 
in the intenacial nonsegregated schooL But in 
addition, Grain reported, attendan ca at an inter- 
racial school clarifled to the black student what "it 
means to live in a white man's world The 
added social and personal realism stimulated the 
Ne^o child to higher achievement. 

Grain and Weisman undertook a further 
analysis j published in 1974, They found the 
beneficial effect of attending nonsep^egated 
schools to extend considerably beyond academic 
achievement as measured by tests. The students 
were more likely to complete high school than 
drop out; attend collage rather than not; and enter 
occupations customarily closed to blacks. For 
northern blacks, attendance at nonsegregated 
schools also was associated with hi^er incidence , 
and degree of home ownarship, flnanci^ responsi- 
bility , and job stability* In tiie past, such flndinp 
had often been inte^reted ai results of hi^er 
socioeconomic position of Nepo children in non- 
segregated schools. Crain and Weisman, however, 
reported that "surprisingly, black students in inte- 
grated schools do not come from higher status 
familiei than those in segregated schools."23 



Laurent stuped six schools located in the 
HiUtop^ Bxeh'-of Tacoma, Wash., over the years 
19634967, In 1963, only 6,6 percent of citywicd 
enrollment consisted of Ne^o students; by 1968, 
it had risen to 8,9 percent. In analyzing the impact 
of race on achievement, he considered the school 
as a wiiole rather than the classroom, Laurent 
found littie evidence of any racial effect on 
ochievement.^^ 

Matzen studied the effect of racial composition 
upon achievement in the San Francisco Bay 
area,25 He stated his problem as: "Wiat is the 
relationship between the proportion of Negro 
duldren in a classroom and the mean scholastic 
achievement of Nepo and nonNepo students? **26 
Some 1,100 students in 11 schools were tested; 
only Memoes and Gaucasians were included. The 
tests Were administered to fifth and seventh grade 
students from October 15 to November 1^ 1963, 
Findings were reported according to four major 
relationships: (1) per cant of Nep"oes and achieve- 
ment; (2) percent of Neproes and mean intellectual 
ability; (3) mean intellectual ability and achiave^ 
ment; and (4) socioeconomic status and achieve- 
ment* 

1 . In general, there was a tendency for achieve = 
ment to vary inversely with percent Negro (PN)- Of 
21 fifth grade classrooms, data for five ^owed ex- 
ceptional trends* For exmnple 31 students in class- 
room number 20 were below average in socio- 
economic status, above average in achievement and 
IQ, and weU below average in proportion of 
Negroes (5.9 percent vs. 5L7 percent). Classroom 
number 6 was considerably above average iu IQ 
score, below average in achievement, and veiy high 
in percent Negro* Matzen suggests that much of 
the negative relationship between PN and achieve- 
ment may be attributable to common practices of 
classroom grouping* For example, relatively few 
high achieving Negro 5th graders would have baen 
placed in classrooms with high achieving whites. 
Most would remain in class with lower achieving 
Negroes. Thus the test results showed negative 
relationship between race and achievement, 

2. IQ, like achievement, tends to vary in- 
versely witii PN, Matzen stresses, however, the 
presence of "numerous exceptions" and character- 
izes the relationship between the two variables as 
"far from perfect,**-^ 

3. Achievement varies directly with socio- 
economic position, However, while the entire 
student sample was heawly lower class, over half 
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of the fifth graders ichiavad above gyade level; 
only one-third of the seventh graden were above 
pade level. 

4. Matzen then tried to discover how achieve- 
ment and PN were related when he held IQ and 
socioeconomic Etatus constant. Achievement tend- 
ed to fan as PN rosej but the tendency was not 
strong enough to reach statistical signiflcance. In 
other words J PN— by itself— turned out not to be a 
depressive factor* and became so only when 
combined with low socioecbnomic status and low 
IQ, Matzen acknowledged Aat white parents 
might nevertfieless Interpret the dtuation as 
demonstrating conclusively the negative mfluenc^ 
of Negroes on white adiievement. Becau^ achieve- 
ment scores of Negro children dso tend to decline 
as FN increases^ Matzen wrote: "It appears that 
Nepo parents may have stronger pounds than 
non-Negro parents for objecting to attendatice 
boundaries which assipi their children to pre- 
dominancy Negro schools*"^ - 

^d yet, PN and achievemint were differently 
related in fifth pade than to seventh pade, One 
posMble reason offered by Matzen is a difference 
in classroom pouping practices. In the fifth pade, 
students were much le^ homogeneoudy pouped 
than in seventh pade* therefore> Nepo=white 
differences were peater in pade five. In pade 
seven, grouping was quite homogeneous ^th 
bright Nepo cWldrin being placed in classrooms 
witii bright white children. Nepo-white differ- 
ences were thus minimized* In the fifth pade one 
would likely find equal numbers of Nepoes ^d 
wiiites in the low-scoring as in tlie hi^-scoring 
dassroomSi In the seventh pade, hi^-scoring 
whites tended to be in one classroom, and low- 
scoring Nepoes in another one, In the latter case, 
the negative relation between PN and achievement 
was high; in the former case, it was low. 

Clearly, it is quite possible to interpret Matzen's 
flndfc ^ as indicating that tiie pre^nce of Nepoes 
must -J minimized if achievement is to be 
maximized, Matzen prefers an alternative explana* 
tion, one that he cdls **equally plaurible," TOs is 
his su^estioni that a new variable c^ed educa- 
tional quality (EQ) be constructed. Making up this 
variable would be indices of **teacher competence 
and moti^mtion, quality of textbooks and other 
instructional materials, enrichment value of the 
classroom and school environment, and similar 
determinates, on the sahool*s side, of how much 
pupUs learn. "29 Matzen hypothesizes that EQ 



would be found to be neptively correlated with 
PN, and positively related to IQ, achievemeRt, and 
socioeconomic podtion, In short, with schools of 
equal quality, the percent of Nepoes in a class- 
room could no longer have a negative effect on 
^hievement. But, adds Matzen, the racial com- 
portion of the classrooms **would s^ be a matter 
of peat moment to parents and educators as a 
determiner of the social and emotiond aspects of 
rtudent development*"^^ 

Ln 1967, McPartiand studied the effect of 
sdiool and classroom desepegarion on academic 
achievement He used verbal achiiviment test 
Mores derived from S,075 Nepo ninth paders in 
New En^and and Middle Atlantic States. 



Weighted parameters of main effects 
on ninth pade Nepo student verbal 
achievement, under different control 
conditions 

L Proportions white claMmates 

(3 comparisQns .16 

2, ftoportion white classmates, (con- 

troUing family backpound (18)) .13 

3, Proportion white classmates, con- 
troBing family backpound and percent 

white in school (72) *13 

(a) 0-19 percent white in school (18) .07 

(b) 20-49 percent white in school (IS) *16 

(c) 50-69 percent white in school (18) .19 

(d) 70-99 percent white in school (18) ,34 

4, Percent white in sdiool (3) ,13 

5, Percent white in school, controlling 

family backpound (18) ,11 

6, Percent white in school, controlling 
famUy backpound and proportion white 
classmates (72) .02 

(a) No white classmates (1 8) =,03 

(b) Less than half white classmates (18) -.02 

(c) About half white classmates (1 8) .03 



(d) More than half white classmates (18) .09 

Thr numbers in parentheses are the number of 
comparisons which were combined in the wei^ted 
average of achievement mcrements. Each value in 
this table is ba^d on 5,075 cases. 
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McPartland's work was directly relevant to 
several research questions that had arisen in iarlier 
invastigation: 

L Do racial effects in achievement persist even 
whan social class factors are taken into 
-account? 

2, Is there a different racial effect on achieve- 
, 'ment in desegregated schools as contr^rtad 

with desegrated classrooms? 
3* Are racid effects on achievement simply 

artifacts of ability pouping procaduras? 

Five generalizations can be made: (1% Racial 
classroom desegregation has a positive affect on 
achievement; this influence is for the most part 
independent of family background; compare Unas 

1 and 2; (2), . . regardless of the racial com- 
position of the school, the average acWevement of 
Negro students increajas with the proportion of 
their classmates who are white compare lines 

2 and 3; 3) the whiter" the school^ the mora 
benaflcial is classroom desegregation to the Negro 
child; compare lines 3a— 3d; (4)^ "... when class* 
room racial composition as well as family back- 
ground differences are held constants there is no 
avidance that the percent white enroUad in the 
school has any appreciable influence on Negro 
istudent achievement compare lines 5 and 6; 
;(5)j * . Negro students who remain in segregated 
i classes receive no benefit in terms of their 

' academic growth from attendance at desepegated 
schools. * i . Segregated classes may be mora 
detrimental for Negro student achievement if they 
f occur in mostly white schools rather than mostly 
' Negro schools;*" 3^ compare Unes 6a»b and 6c-d. 

Matzenj it will be recalled * concluded that 
ability grouping accounted for a good deal of what 
appeared to be racial differentials in achiavement. 
McPartland found school selection processes play a 
minor role. He concluded, there fore ^ that the 
desegregativa effect in classrooms could not be 
explained by the schools' selection processes^ and 
that race was an autonomous factor. 

McPartland's study utilized raw data that were 
pthered originally for the Coleman Report* It also 
reflects the reanalysis of these data that was done 
for the Racial Isolation in the Public Schools of 
the U.S. Commission on Ci\il Rights, 

McPartland- has noted that his s^udy was cross 
sectional, not lonptudinal, Thus, strictly speakingi 
he did not trace the effecti of desegregation* The 



trying percentages of Ne^o and white students 
could Have existed since the building of each 
school in the study, At best McParland's data 
suggest relationships in interracial classrooms, ir- 
respective of whether the classroom had ever been 
anything but interracial- Evaluated in its o^ 
ri^ts the McPartland research is outstanding for 
its rigor a^ well as its sensitivity to the centrd 
research concerns of the Held. It sets a very high 
standard for brevity— only 16 pages. 

Gunthorpe studied Nepo-white academic dif- 
ferentWs in Copiagues Long Wand. 3^ The town's 
tiiree elementary schools and one junior hi^ 
school were almost perfectly balanced racially, 
Negroes made up about 21 percent of the popula- 
tion of the school district; another 40 percent 
were of Italian descant. In the Junior high school, 
students were assigned to one of three tracks, >^th 
track A being to hl^est. Here is the mcial 
composition of the tracks, by percentage:^^ 



Students 


Track A 


Track B 


Track C 




percent 


percent 


percent 


Nagroas 


10.0 


22.6 


33.3 


Whites 


90.0 


774 


66.7 



No significant difference was found between 
achievement test scores for Negro and white 
students in tiie seventh and eighth ^ades.3^ White 
students were higher (at the 5 percent level) than 
Negro students in social status and scholastic 
ability, Copiague does not have sharply different 
social levels among its people, 

Negro students did not have poor attendance 
records and they participated in school programs. 
Yeti the school newspaper staff consisted entirely 
of white students I aU in the highest track. Negro 
Junior hi^ school students did not account for a 
disproportionately hi^ number of academic fml- ^ 
ures, neitiier did tiiey earn a proportionate 
number of academic honors. ^Hegroes, Gunthorpi 
concluded, were simply not being placed in a track 
according to their actual achievement. The prin- 
cipal factor in enforcing this discriminatoty struc- 
ture was the faculty; "Data tended to indicate that 
teacher standards for honors were geared toward 
the A track placement. ... A number of Negro 
students could compete at the level of higher 
curriculum tracks."^^ 
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In a study of segregated and nonsegregated 
ichooling for K-^cond pad$ in a northern subur- 
ban community, Long found that attendance in 
one or mother type of school did not affect 
icademic acliievement.^^ His subjects had never 
been enrolled in iGhooIs other than those they 
attended at the time of the study, so no actual 
desepegation occurred: A hitherto aH-whlte school 
had staply been opened to all 'children, Nepo 
subjects were classified as upperJower class and 
the whites, lower midie clais, Controtog' for 
socioeconomic status did not change Loin's find- 
ings. In several respects, his study population was 
quite different from those reported elsewhere in 
this chapter. The Nepo children were not severely 
disadvantaged; at both types of schools they 
scored at least at the national norms of the 
achievement tests; and they "had comparable 
staffs, facilities, and educational programs.'*^ Long 
nations 

The results of this study. . > should not be inttfpfeted 
as a riason for maintaining sigreiition. . -> If beniflts 
such as improved sdWmaga* expanded social itaminp, 
and incf eased motivation to learn can be accrued, then 
intfgrated schooling should be coniiderid sound educa- 
tionai practice*^ ^ 

Vane studied the effects of race on achievement 
in an unnamed suburban school district She 
was able to trace academic records from ele- 
mentary throu^ high school* Comparing two 
groups of 19 Negro children, matched by IQ score 
and parent's occupation, Vane found no difference 
in achievement. It should be noted that this is not 
a study of a sin^e poup of students under 
conditions of segregation and desepegation, In a 
second study, Vane and associates found that 
matched groups of white and Negro children 
performed very similarly on subtest items on the 
Stanford-Binet inteUigence teits.^3 They noted, 
however, that the mean IQ score of the Negro 
group was 103.3, condderably hi^er than the 
southern group tested by Kennedy and associates 
in 1960 and 1965 ^4 

Fortenberry studied Negro achievement in 
Okl^oma City under conditions of segregation 
and nonsegregation.45 Achievement scores of a 
sample of ei^th and ninth grade Nep-o students 
were compared with their sixth grade scores. Some 
of the chUdren had never attended a desegregated 
schools and others had attended segregated schools 
through the sixth grade but a desegregated school 



in the seventh and eightii gradis. M subjects had 
Imd itatisticrily similar achievement test scoris in 
sixth grade* 

Findings showed that by el^th pade, students 
m mixed classes had gained more in arithmetic 
y/h&$ neither group had gained more in reading. 
By ninth gradej children in mixed classes scored 
higher in aritiimetic and language while the chil- 
dren in nonmixed cksies scored M^er in reading. 
All differences were statisUcaUy significant/ For- 
tenberty's overdl concluiion was that "in generdj 
Negroes achieve better in mixed thanan nonmixed 
classes,"46 

Lockwood studied certain factors in school 
achievement.^^ She compared Nepo achievement 
in two racially balanced and five imbalancsd 
sdiools in an upstate New York city over a 2 year 
period. On a ^obal comparison, no significant 
achievement differences were found between chil- 
dren in either type of school. However, when 
students were divided into groups who had at- 
tended balanced or imbalance d schools for 2 years 
or longer sipiiflcant difference emerged in favor of 
tfie chUdren in the racially balanced schools.^® 

M6m compared Nepo children in two 
Ypsilanti, Mich, schools with respect to achieve- 
ment IQ scores An dl-Negro school and a 
school with 45 percent Nepo enrollment were 
used. Students were of like socioeconomic status, 
^d there were no dgnificant IQ score differences 
between the groups, A standard achievement test 
was administered at tiie be^ning and at the close 
of the 1964-65 school year, Althou^ all changes 
favored chUdren in the integrated school, none of 
the changes was statisticdly significant. 

There is some question about the integrated 
diaracter of one ^ooL Radin herself noted that 
"a 45 percent Negro enrollment does not represent 
genuine balance in the schools inasmuch as 21 
percent of the entire population is non-white,"^ o 
An independent check discovered that as of 
February 15/1966, Ypsilanti*s 11 elementary 
schools enrolled 21 ,9 percent Nepo students (944 
of 4,3 1 2).^ 1 Th& 45 percent school would be 
classifled as imbalanced or segregated under at 
least two measures: those of Robert A. Dentler 
and the California State Department of Educa- 
tion, It would be difficult for such a school to 
escape the label of **Negro school" pven its 
predominantly Negro faculty and its exceptional 
racial compoiition in a city of only 25,000 people. 
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In Waterloo, Iowa, Scott studied seriition 
ability of 356 Negro and white kindergarten 
children under conditions of ^gregation and non- 
segregation.^ 3 He found the difference between 
racial groups so large that it obscured any differ- 
ence arising from kocioeconomic status. The devel- 
opment of seriating ability, which is closely 
connected ^th reading, was seen by Scott as 
possibly requiring "at least in integrated lower 
elementary classrooms. . . a lower teacher-pupil 
ratio j so that more individualized activities can be 
arranged in small groups."^^ 

Rosenfeld made a progress report from an 
ongoing lonptudinal study of 316 Negro and 501 
white students attending six schools in western 
and midwestern cities. In each city, Negro students 
scored lowest on achievement tests and they 
represented a lower socioeconomic status. Never- 
thelesSj writes Rosenfeld, "there were tests in the 
battery and time periods during which Negro and 
white students grew at the same rates when initial 
differences between the groups were taken into 
account."^ ^ 

In New York City, Lesser and his associates 
conducted a study of academic achievement under 
varying conditions of racial balance and imbalance. 
Minority chUdren In the study included Ne^oes, 
Puerto Ricans, Chinese, and Jews,^^ Some 400 
children were tasted for verbal abilityj reasoning, 
numerical ability, and space conceptualization. 
"For every one of the four abilities measured," 
according to Lesser, "the children from the more 
integrated schools and neighborhoods ^owed 
signiflcantly superior performance when compared 
to the children from racially imbalance d schools 
and neighborhoods. A "conver|ence effect" 
TOS observed: "In the more racially balanced 
schools, the chUdreh from the various ethnic 
^oups show quite similar scores — displaying 
levels of ability more similar to each other. In 
contrast, in the racially imbalanced ichools, 
average test scores for each ethnic group remain 
markedly different."^^ Lesser held that factors 
other than racial composition — social class, for 
example - helped explain the results but that the 
racial factor was basic* Unfortunately, no support- 
ing data were presented in the article and so it is 
not possible to assess this research. 

Elliott and Badal tried to answer this question: 
"Does racial composition of the school make a 
difference in achievement when scholastic aptitude 
is controlled?"^? Their subjects were 4,693 fifth 



paders In October 1962* Schools were clasdfled 
by percent Negro: 80 percent and over, 46 to 79 
percent, 11 to 45 percent, and 10 percent and less. 
Every child took an aptitude test (SCAT) and 
three acUevement tests (Sequential Tests of 
Educational Progress STEP). Matiiematics achieve- 
ment scores rose as the percent Negro enrolled feU. 
Writing achievement scores dso ro^ for the two 
out of six highest ability levels of chUdren; for the 
lower ability levels, no signiflcant differences were 
found. Reading achievement scores seemed alto- 
gether unaffected by racid compoMtion of school. 
M in aU, concluded Elliott and Badal, racial 
composition makes no important difference for 
achievement when scholastic aptitude is con- 
UoUed. Thus, by Implication, the importance of 
racial desepegation was denied. 

As the* researchers themselves note, their study 
does not concern changes brou^t about in in- 
dividual children as much as in school atmosphere. 
Without relating school atmosphere to classroom 
behavior of specific children, it is dlfflcult to sea 
what value resides in such a study. The main 
findinp are as difficult to explain as the excep- 
tions. Speciflcally lacking is a basis for assessing 
the impact of racially mixed schools upon the 
learning of specific children. In this real sense, the 
Elliott and Badal study is not a test of desepe- 
ption. 

In another study of the Oakland schools, the 
Dumbarton research group failed to find any 
^stematic relationship between ^e academic 
achievement of black children and the racial 
composition of the schooL A negative achievement 
effect was found for white children attending 
nonsegregated schools. The precise reason for this 
finding was not determined by the risearchers./ 
One possibility they pointed to was that the lower 
performance lay with "certain sub^oup of these 
children, namely those from broken homes where 
mothers are working*"^ ^ 

Fraiy and Goolsby studied the affects of 
compensatory education on black diUdren in 
^pegated and nonsepegated^ttinp in Gulfport, 
Miss. Involved were 10 classrooms of fij^t praders, 
198 children in the experimental groups and 290 
in a comparison poup. Children in the former 
were assipied at random; they came from poorer 
homes than -the black and wlute children in the 
comparison group. 

Children in the nonsegrepted poup gained 
apiflcantly more than those in ^e sepegited 
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poup. As meiisurtd by tha Metropolitan Achlive- 
mint Testis the reseirchers ob^rved the diffsrence 
was "vast,"^^ Gooliby and Frary ^o investigated 
the effects of ability grouping and found that 
ehil^en in heterogenous classei scored hi^er in 
achievement.^ 2 CWldren who had scored low on 
the Metropolitan Readiness Tests responded es- 
pecidly weU to the special instruction^ measures. 
'Indeed^ "the achievement scores of the low-readi- 
nesSj integrated Negroes exceed those for either 
white groups in spite of a much lower ment^ age 
mean* * . ."^^ Goolsby and Frary warn of the 
depressive effect on low -readiness children of 
being placed in a segregated classroom. In such 
settings **very low achievement may become the 
accepted norm,^^ 

Epps studied black high achieving high school 
students in ei^t schools. Four of the schools were 
M black and located in the South; the other four 
ware located in Detroit; two of them were 
segregated, the otherSj nonsegregated. As between 
northern and sepegated southern students, Epps 
found the former to have less anxiety about doing 
well on tests. Sociceconomic status differences 
were found to be relatively wealdy associated with 
academic aduevement. Students who attended 
northern schools had higher occupationd expecta- 
tionSj and in nonsegregated schools lugher educa- 
tional expectations as weU, Epps speculated that 
attendance at nonsepegated schools influencrfl 
black students because of "Ae different kinds of 
relationships, with teachers, students, and other 
people with whom the Nepo student comes into 
contact,"^^ 

Encouragement by the family was found to be 
a powerful factor in the career of high achievers. 
At the same time, Epps warned, efforts to raise 
educational standards cannot of themselves bring 
lasting change. "No effort to change standards will 
have any effect," wrote Epps, "unless it is accom- 
panied by meaningful opportunities for individuals 
to use their educational attainments for occupa- 
tional and economic advancement,"^^ Meanwhile, 
integration seemed to him the most practicable 
means for improving the school performance of 
black students. 

St. John conducted several studies of race and 
achievement. In Pittsburgh she discovered that 
achievement in mathematics was higher for black 
ninth graders if they had attended nonsegregated 
elemntary schools for a large part of their early 
education. Academic success of the black children 



was dependent to a significint degfae upon social 
acceptance by white classmates. Thus, coneluded 
St, John, optimistic and skiUtd guidance by m\ 
understanding teacher is crucid in the noniegre- 
gated school.^^ In Boston, St. John cane to 
parallel concludons. She studied 908 white and 
black sixth graders in 18 different schools, dis- 
tributed among 36 classrooms. In short, she found 
positive association between arithmetic acWeve* 
ment of blacks and school percentage white. Black 
pupils achieved more if ttieir schools^ at present or 
in the past, were predonMnantly white*^^ 

In 1966, the Coleman Report ws published. 
With respect to interracidity and achievement, it 
stated: 

1. , , .As th© pioportion whiti in a idiool ineiaaies, the 
achiiveinant of studints bi eaeh racial poup incf eases. 

2. ...Thto relationship increases as pada ta sehpol 
hicreaies, 

3. The hi^^ ichievement of lU radii and etimic poups 
in ichooli with peater proportiani of white students is 
largely, perhaps wholly, related to effects associated 
with the student body*! educational bacl^ound and 
aspuatlons ratiier than ^tii better facilities and 
oumculum, 

4. . . , Average test performince (for Nepoes) inmases as 
tiie propordon of white dassmatei hi^easei, , , 

5. Those students who first entered desepegated schools 
m the ear^^ pades do geneially diow lUghtly highar 
average sMres than the studenti who first came to 
deiepegated ichools in later grades,^^ 

The following year^ the U,S, Commission on Ci^dl 
Ri^tSi in a reanalysis of the Coleman data^ dealt 
with achievement. 

James MdPartland and Orbert L, York super- 
mmd this part of the study ."^^ A principal problem 
was to disentan^e the effects of race and social 
class upon ichievement, Ttiis relationship had been 
left somewhat indistinct in the Coleman study. In 
reviewing achievement scorei, McPartiand and 
York determined that **tiiere is a positive as- 
sociation of achievement scores with the racial 
composition of the classroomj no matter what the 
mciil composition of the school may be."^^ Is 
this simply an effect of social dass? The re- 
searchers found that even^ when "holding constant 
the social class of the student and his school, there 
remains an upward trend in average acUevement 
level as the proportion of wWte cla^mates in- 
creases."^ 2 
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'nius^ an inconsistincy appeared between this 
findmg and that of the Cbleman study. In the 
lattir, racial desegregation, was accorded a minor 
role ■ in the Comnilssion study, it is seen as major. 
McPartland and York suggest two reasons for tlie 
inconsistency! (1) the statistical technique used in 
tiie earlier study tended to confound dass and 
race; and (2) the earlier study, in applying re^es- 
don analysis^ u^d the school rather than the 
dassroom as its object of aialysis. Yet, stress 
McPartland and York, "it is in the classroom 
within the school where the characteristics of the 
fellow students have their effects."^ 3 Negro 
students in a segregated elasiroom, for example, 
do not benefit even if the school as a whole is 
racially balanced. The research design employed 
by Coleman did not permit the making of tlus 
distinction. 

A study in Wchmond, Calif., directed by Alan 
B. Wilson^^ concluded that "racial composition of 
the school, while tending to favor Negro students 
in racially integrated schools, does not have a 
substantial effect — not nearly so strong as the 
social class composition of the schooL"75 In its 
turn, social class composition of the school had 
more effect on Nep^o than white students* Wule 
Wilson arrived at a sinular finding on several 
different tests, he noted that "there are hardly any 
Negroes in our sampfe in predominantly white 
schools or predominantly upper (social) status 
schoois."^^ As a reult, a test could not be made 
across the board, i,e,, thci Rlchnjond Nepo sample 
was too small to enable Wilson to test the relation 
of social class and race under all conditions of 
color and racial composition of schools. Wilson 
^' .^d the sghool rather than the classroom as the 
unit of analysisJ'^ Possibly the McPartiand^York 
revision of the Coleman study's weighting of socid 
class and race mi^t find its parallel in Wilson's 
analysis if classrooms rather than school were 
studied. MeanwhilCj there is no obvious reason to 
predict that this would be the case. 

Hie staff of tiie U.S. Commission on Civdl 
Rights held that "at each level of teacher quality 
and school social class, the performance of Negro 
students is substantially higher in majority -white 
tiian majority -Negro schools. "7 8 wilson had not 
found this to be the case, perhaps because, as 
dready noted he did not have a large enou^ 
^jnple, The Commission staff, however, had ac- 
cess to a larger sample, i,e„ the national sample 
being restudied by McPartland and York, This 



ample consisted of low=^ability Negro students; 
Wilson lacked sufficient representation of such 
students in ills sample to test them under yatying 
school conditions. ITie Commission staff con- 
troUed social class of students and found; ". , . 
The achievement of disadvantaged Negro students 
in the lowest achieving schools increases in 
majority-white classrooms. The trend grows 
stronger as the average achievement level of the 
^hool rises. 9 The logic of this conclusion can 
be better understood^ perhaps, if the reader 
reviews the fmdings of McPartland and York (see 
page preceding). 

Undoubtedly, at least some of 26 studies of 
achievement under conditions of interraciidity 
reviewed so far in this chapter have involved de- 
segregation. Since, however, the time when inter- 
racidity began is not kno\^, it is not possible to 
speak of a process of desegregation. On the other 
haidj since interracldity is part of evety desegrega- 
tion experience, some findings rejecting it may 
be appUed to de^gregation. 

The 23 studies with clearly-reported compara- 
tive results showed that achlevernent of black 
students in interracial schools and/or classrooms: 

— Rose in 12 studies 

— Was mixed in four studies 

— Had no effect in seven studies 

hi addition J analysis of achievement by classrooms 
mther than schools was found to be a more 
reliable .way of testing the achievement effect of 
interraciality. In the three studies that explicitly 
examined the role of ability grouping, the achieve- 
ment effect of the practice was found to have a 
moderately to exceedmgly negative impact. 

The Role of Transportation 

Before examining studies of desegregation, it 
^1 be useful to analyze the bearing of student 
transportation on desegregation. Mandator busing 
for segregation was a standard practice throu^out 
the South until weU into the 1960's. By the early 
1970's, as noted in chapter 2, more students were 
transported to school by a motor-powered vehicle 
(S7.5 percent) than by walking and/or bicycle- 
riding (42 J percent). Prior to the emergence of 
desegregation as a prime public issue, the possibli 
educational consequences of student transporta" 
tion were rarely investigated. Transportation of 
children for segregation was not undertaken for an 
educational, but for a political, purpose. 
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NevefthelesSj full^scak studies have been mad© 
of the educational consequences of student trans- 
portation without any reference to race, Theie 
studies— in West Virginiai Florida, and Oklahoma— 
concerned transportation as such. 

Strdey comparad 348 transported with 256 
nontransported seniore in five West Virginia hi^ 
schools. Achievement test scores were sipificantly 
higher for nontransported students; the difference 
was greater for boys tlian for girls. (Academic 
^ades w re the same for both transported and 
nontransported groups.) When Straley matched 
students in both groups by IQ and sex, tiie 
diffirence was reduced but still significant; for 
prls, however, the difference was not signiflcant. 
To get at the reason for this overall difference 
between groups, Straley checked on any relation- 

between academic achievement and distance ^ 
transported. There was no relatiQnship;^^ Straley 
could not explain the achievement difference. 

Davies, in a study of a sdiool in Volusia 
County, FL, analyzed the achievement records of 
55 pairs of transported and nontransported ele- 
mentary students, A mathematics achievement 
advantage in favor of nontransported students was 
observed; none was found in other subject areas*^^ 

graders in an urban area. Half were transported. 
Caucasians accounted for 98 percent of the entire 
group. In no area of achievement measured by the 
tests was there a significant difference between 
transpoaed and nontransported students.^^ 

A fourth study, by Dunlop and associates , 
found statistically signiflcant achievement dif- 
ferences in favo- of a nontransported group of 
second graders. No difference ^ however, was found 
for fourth and sixth graders.^ ^ 

In summary, the few transportation studies 
unrelated to desagration show a somewhat nega- 
tive achievement effect on transported children* 
The tendency is uneven, applying to some children 
in a school and not to others in the^wme schooL It 
varies according to sex, In estimating the educa- 
tional consequences of transportation for desegre- 
ption, it would be necessaiy to avoid attributing 
to desegregation what, in fact, is peculiar to 
transportation as such. 

Similarly, a question has been raised as to the 
distinctive educational effects of "mandatory 
massive busing for purposes of improving student 
achievement THb literature is bare of any 



study either of massive v. nonmassive busing, or of 
mandatory as opposed to nonmandatory busing. 
The largest scale historical example of mandatoiy 
inaisive busing was the compulsory transportation 
of black and white children to segregated schools. 
No stufly of the educational cbnsequences of that 
experii..ice has been made. Injaddition, there is no 
reason, in present research findinp, to beli&ve that 
achievement effects of desegregation vary with the 
specific techniques whereby desegregation is im- 
plemented. Busing cMldien to a newly desegre- 
pted school would seemingly have no different 
educational consequence than creating a desegre- 
pted school by redrawing attendance boundaries 
or by pairing. 

As part of a wide range study of southern 
school districts that desegregated (some with 
large-scale busing) during 19714972^ Davis con- 
centrated on the effects of student transportation, 

, . There is no evidence " he concluded, "that 
busing per se has any negative consequences."^^ 
Davis also reported that "... there is no evidence 
that attending one's own neighborhood school has 
any effects, positive or negative, on a schoors 
achievement levels or social climate. "^^ 

Attribution of negative educational effects to 

ption is unwarranted by research evidence thus 
far available, Claims to the contrary have not been 
supported by substantive evidence, 

Achievement and Desegrega- 
tion 

No national research study of desegregation 
effects has ever been made. The nearest to such. a 
study is the National Opinion Research Center 
0^ORC) evaluation of the Emergency School 
Assistance Program (ESAP) published late in 1973. 
While the effort was restricted in aim, it succeeded 
in accumulating some new knowledge about deseg^ 
legation. Otherv/ise, only small-scale studies are 
available. The major research institutions^univer- 
dties, foundations, and government-have stayed 
away from this area of reseiarch. Tha limited 
accessible studies have necessarily been srn^,!l-scale 
since funds were rarely available for large fptudies. 

Wiat, then, is the research record on achieve- 
ment effects of desegregation? 

Tlie ES^ report found that achievement 
scores of black male high school students who 
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attended schools receiving Federal desigregation 
idd were one-half grade level higher than their 
peers in other schools. This was attributed by th^ 
researchers to **irnprovements in the [experi- 
mental] schook' racial cUniate affecting the 
motivation of these students,*'^? Qj^iy about half 
of Uie between-school variance in achievenient was 
explained by social class factors. Leadership by 
principals and teachers was found to be very 
effective in helping white students accept desegre- 
ption. "The most effective way, **declare the 
researchers," is simply to make sure that the 
school is firmly committed to improved race 
relations."^ ^ 

Unexpectedly, the researchers discovered, the 
sin^e most effective school factor in improving 
test performance was the active participation of an 
audiovisual specialist and the utilization of his 
services in a meaningful way. (They caution 
against equating the mere possession of audiovisual 
equipment with proper use of it.) Following this 
leadj the researchers guessed it was not the use of 
th>e equipment so much as its impact on the racial 
climate of the school that affected black male 
achievement. 

For black students to like their school had 
special racial sl^iflcance, encouraging in its mean- 
ing that the school was truly open to them. In 
such schools, black student achievement was 
higher. White students, on the other hand, are not 
as dependent upon the school which, in any event, 
does not carry the emotional frei^t it does for 
blacks. 

The ESAP researcher included a special study— 
by Ruth E. Narot— on a topic rarely investigated, 
though incessantly discussed i.e., the impact of 
desegregation upon achievement of white students. 
She found that white students achieved more in 
predominantly white than in predominantly black 
schools. They scored even higher, however, in 
schools near the midpoint; in so called racially 
balanced schools. This is illustrated by the 
following tables, one for 5th graders, the other for 
10th graders.^ ^ **Perhaps the most noteworthy 
conclusion, writes Narot, "is that any fears that 
white achievement has suffered because of 
southern school desegragation are completely un- 
founded,*'^ 1 

Project Concern, a program of voluntary inner- 
city to suburb desegregation in various places in 
Cormecticut, involves the movement of minority 
children to the suburbs. Five studies have been 



made of various componenti of the project. Wood 
studied acadeinic achievement .of minority 
students a year later after selecting a sample 
matched on MSC-Verbal IQ scores. Grades 
covered were A summary of the findings for 
the experimental group follows: 

Grades K-1: Achievement in aridunetic, 
vocabulary, and verbal IQ increased. 

Grades 2-3: Total performance on IQ increased 
signiflcantly. 

Grades 4-5: Vocabulary score increased signi- 
ficantly* While gains were not sweeping, the overall 
direction was clear. Achievement of white children 
In the receiving schools held up without exception. 



Effect of racial compodtion on achievement 
of all fifth grade wMte students and on each sex, . 
separately, student backpound controlled 

predicted mean achievement) 
(Raw Scores) 



Percent white of school 



Student group 


0^04 


41-70 


7M00 


All whites 


343 


350 


344 


Males only 


319 


322 


319 


Females only 


360 


366 


356 


Number of schools 


48 


122 


127 



Effect of racial composition on achievement 
of all 10th grade white students and on each sex, 
separately, student backgroimd controlled 



(Predicted mean achievement) 
(Raw Scores) 





Percent white of 


school 


Student group 


0-40 


41-70 


7M00 


All whites 


288 


276 


259 


Males only 


264 


266 


254 


Females only 


304 


287 


264 


Number of schools 


22 


61 


77 
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Hie Mahans reported on Hartford after 2 years 
of Project Concern. The expirimentil youngsters 
m grades K-threej they stated, "had signiflcantiy 
different (and hi^ir) scores on measures of 
mental ability and achievement ginerally/'^^ 
Mori significanti however^ cognitive functioning In 
general improved ainong the Negro children. The 
Mahans explain: 

The diieodon of this isnpact ii towaxd ptatei yirbat 
praductivi^, incriased iceuricy in the issoeiativi and 
sor^iii prooeiies, and an anhancid wiUingngis to take a 
risk in terms of verbal ra^oni^i to situations. . . There are 
indications that theia is a tendency toward better 
undeiitanding of expectations (La.^ battar test taking 
^cfli), Incraasad self^discipiine, and increased abiU^ to 
evaluate responses in terms of axtarnal standards, . 

These outcomes are viewed by tiie Mahans as 
evidence of the beneflcial effects of en^ronment 
on learning. 

Levy studied the Project Concern experience in 
Qieshire. Only 25 students were involvedj pro- 
bably aU from New Haven. Based on California 
Achievement Test scores from testing in 1968 and 
1969, no signiflcant chanps in test means were 
recorded. On the other handj over the same 12 
months the percent of children scoring above 
pada level rose from 30 to 52.^^ It is difficult to 
make much of this preliminary study. A 2-year 
study of 196 Project Concern diUdren from 
Hartford was conducted by Aline Mahan.^^ She 
vmB especially interested in probing the relation- 
dilp of social acceptance to achievement. In the 
suburban schools tWs relationship was signiricantly 
stronger than in the Hartford schools. Placement 
in a high achieving classroom helps ^ even if the 
school is in the inner-city. But, Mahan reported, 
the effect is even more beneflcial if the school is in 
the suburbs. Samuels studied 138 New Haven 
Project Concern children and found they gained 
signiflcaiitly more in reading than did two com- 



parable groups of students from outdde the 
project. The gainj howeveri was not strildn^y 
iirge. 

Three studies have been conducted in Floridai 
WilHams studied desegregation efffects in 
Brevard County, Wl^^ At the start of the 1964-65 
school year white and Negro students attending 
^gregated hi^ schools took a itate^de ninth 
grade achievement test. In 1965, the white hi^ 
school was desegregated and a poup of Nepoes 
entered that ichooL In 1967-68, the same students 
took the 12th-pade achievement test. The desepe- 
pted Nepo students continued to score lower 
than their white classmates. However, In five out 
of six achievement measures, they scored sipiifl» 
cantly hl^er than the Nepoes who remained in 
the sepegated hi^ schooL^^ During 1966-67, 
Stames andyzed achievement changes among 
fourth, sixth, and ei^th graders in an urban 
Northwestern Florida county. After an academic 
year, black students . in desegregated schools 
achieved significantly more than matched students 
who remained in segregated schools. Starnes 
noted that tiie test-anxiety level of both groups of 
black students was similar, 

Jn MiMnii a public schoors researdi t&Bm 
completed an achievement study comparing 
changes from 1969-70 to 1970-71. On arithmedc 
tests, virtually all three ethnic groups— black, 
Spanish, and "other"— made at least 1 month 
propess for each month in schooL In two of five 
pades, blacks and "other" progressed at ttie same . 
rate. In reading, however, all groups wre less 
successful; "other" scored just better than month- 
for-month; Spanish, almost at that level; and 
blacks, distinctly under that level. Tlie following 
table illustrates these trends but on grade-to-pade 
achievement gains rather than on monthly im- 
provement.^ 



Grade-to-grade achievement gains, Dade County public schools, 
1969-70 and 1970-71 (in grade years) 

Arithmetic " Reading 





Other 


Spanhh 


Black 


Other 


Spanish 


Black 


1st ta 2nd grade 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


1.2 


.8 


.7 


2nd to Srffgrade 


1.4 


1.3 


.9 


1.1 


.9' 


.6 


3rd to 4th grade 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0. -- 


.8 


4th to Sth grade 


1.0 


.9 , - 


1.0 


l.I 


1.0 


.8 


Sth to 6th grade 


1,5 


J. 3 


.9 


i.i 


1.0 


.8 
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Meanwhila, the reseirchers eximined scores of 
black itudenti for grades two, four, and six from 
another viewpoint. They found that those students 
who remainGd in a predominantly blaek school 
achieved at a hi^er level than those who moved to 
desegregited schools, and that black junior hi^ 
school students gained in achievement by attend- 
ing 10 black schools J 02 

Four desegregation studies are available for 
Michigan. 

Katzenmeyer studied the effect of social 
interaction on achievement of Negro and white 
pupils in the public schools of Jackson, Mich J 03 
He hypothesized that "the measured intelligence 
of Uie group of Negro children will be significantly 
dianged as the consequence of school experience 
which enhances their opportunities for social 
interaction with the dominant white culture.**^ 04 

All children entering kindergarten in October 

and November 3957 and 1958 ware given a 

standard intelligence test* Included were 193 

Negroes and 1,061 whites. All were retested in 

second grade during October 1959 and I960* WiUi 

the Negroes treated as an experimental group and 

the whites as a control, the mean IQ scores were as 
follows: 105 

^^^^ 1957^58 1959-60 

Experimerital group 83.06 89.74 
Control group 102*04 103 Jl 

The change in means of the experimental group 
was found to be statistically signiflcant beyond the 
*001 leveL Katzenmeyer concluded that the 
diange was to be explained principally by the 
locid interaction between Negro and white chil- 
dren. In Jackson, he noted, "the great majority of 
the Negro population is confined to a small area of 
the city by economic limitations and by dis- 
criminatory policies and pressures in the sale of 
real estate* * * Thus, for most Negro chOdren, entry 
into the raciaUy mixed public school program 
represents the beginning of a period of increased 
social contact. "106 Another part of the explana- 
tion, according to Katzenmeyer, is the high per 
student expenditure in Jackson schools. Pre- 
sumably, the Negro child, more deprived to begin 
with, beneflted more from the challenge of an 
adequate educational program* 

As a matter of fact, Katzenmeyer claimed less 
for his study than his data permit. An examination 



of his statistlcil findings reveals that 1 84 of the 
total Negro sample of 193 were enrolled m six 
of the city's 16 elementary schooli. In these six 
schools, Nepo children constituted 34*1 percent 
of total enrollment. The remaining nine Ne^o 
students of the sample attended five other schools. 
Five more schools were aU white, Rearran^ng and 
recalculating data on changes in mean test scores 
yields the following: ^07 

Guin in points on meon tost scorei 

Study Arey Experimental Control 

6 syhools with 184 Negro children 6J4 0.05 
5 schools with 9 Neiro childfen 8.93 1,14 

5 schools with no Negro children — — - 2,76 

For all practical purposess the bottom 10 schools 
can be dropped. If so, then the difference in test 
means between experimental (Negro) and control 
(white) is larger than Katzenmeyer reported. In- 
stead of 6,68 n. I SI, it becomes 6,54 vs. 0.50. 
No socioeconomic data are available ^ but initial 
mean IQ scores for the three control subgroups 
were; 98 Jl, 102.84, and 102.57; for the two 

experimental subgroups, they were 82.77 and 
88.53.i08 

Katzenmeyer concluded: "While the implica- 
tions of this study point to some of the disad- 
vantages of segregated schools, they suggest that 
the answer to the equalization of educational 
opportunities lies only partially in 'integration' per 
se; they suggest that a problem basic to the school 
lies in guiding and encouraging the assimilative 
process."^ Two observations remain to be rioted 
about Katzenmeyer's procedure. First, the experi- 
mental group mi^t have been matched with a 
control group of Negro children. Second, it would 
have been instructive to know the color com- 
position of 'each classroom within the six schools. 
In tiiis way 5 the dgniflcance of social interaction 
could have been tested more directly. 

Scott found that black children in Grand 
Rapids who were bused for 2 years registered 
mgnificantly higher arithmetic gains than did 
students who were bused for only 1 year; and, in 
turn, the 1 year bused students gained si^iOcantly 
more than those who were not bused ^t aU* No 
reading achievement effect was registered for 
either bu^d group.^l^ one problem with Scott's 
research, acknowledged by the researcher himself, 
is the lack of a control group. As a result, the 
achievement gain (and nongain, for that matter) 
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found in the study ml^t be ipurious, since the 
pining group may have stirted off with an initial 
advantage that was not controlled In the com- 
parison of groups. 

Two itudies in Ann, Arbor failed to find a 
positive gain in reading achievement after 1 to 3 
years of desegregation, Aberdeen noted that a 
singie grade, both in 1965 and 1968, experienced 
an increase in reading achievemenCalong with 
peater social acceptance from white classmates. 
He held, however, that no general conclusion 
about desegregation and achievement could be 
derived from his study.l^ i In any event, Aberdeen 
failed to use control groups, thereby maldng Wi 
study even more inconclusive. Carrigan, however^ 
did use a control group and arrived at the same 
finding of no achievement effect.1^2 

The State of New York has been the locale of 
14 desegregation studies; in several cases more 
than one has been made of the same city. 

Wolman investigated the educational chanps 
brought on by a transfer of Negro students in New 
RocheUe.113 

Half the enrollment in a virtually all^Nepo 
elementary school was transferred to various pre* 
dominantly white schools. After 1 year, achieve- 
ment tests were taken by all transferees. Changes 
in achievement re^stered by transferees in grades 
one through five were found to be statistically 
insignificant. Further analysis was directed at 
possible social class factors in the situation. Means 
of the reading scores of Negro transferees and 
nontransferees were compared with those of the 
white children in the receiving school; the latter 
were sipiiflcantly higher. The whites were socio- 
economically comparable with the Negro children; 
both were fairly low income.- 

Wolman then andyzed a year's achievement 
changes among the kindergarten children. Here she 
found a statistic^y sipificant change. Gains of 
this group exceeded those of the Negro nontrans- 
ferees and the white receivers. Wolman interpreted 
the kindergarten experience as another e^ddence of 
the importance of early intervention^ ''We can 
assume," she wrote, "that exposure to favorable 
learning circumstances at an early enou^ age can 
have a salutary, and compensatory effect on the 
education potential of minority and otherwise 
deprived children."!!^ Unfortunately, no sta-^ 
tistical data were presented in the article so that it 
is not possible to assess fully the research by 
Wolman, 
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In New York City, Slone studied the effect of a 
school pairing on achievement.^ Negro students 
in the pdring scored sipificantiy higher on 
arithmetic achievement tests than did Negro chil- 
dren in a segregated school. No significant differ- 
ehcei showed up on any other achievement mea- 
sures. Pawed white children continued to learn at 
their pre^ous level. 

In Syracuse, N*Y., two busing propami were 
evaluated by the school system. In the first, a group 
of Ne^o children were buied from Croton to 
Edward Smitii School At the end of the school 
year, white children at Smith showed their cus- 
tomary achievement gain. Th& bused children 
failed to gmn any more than the children who had 
remained at Croton.^ In the second propamj 
students from Croton were bused to \^shingtQn 
Itvmg School. As in the previous casi, white 
children at the host school continued to improve 
in reading at their customary rate. The children 
from Croton, however, gained sipiflcantly more 
than the children who remained in Croton. The 30 
bused pupUs achieved a mean growth in months of 
8 53 double that of the nonbused diUdren, 

Denmark and associates conducted a study of . 
desegregation in Manliasset, Long Island.il ^ 
1965, seven lower class Negro children in grades 
tiiree to five transferred from a ^drtually aU-Ne^o 
schools which was being closed, to two schools 
attended primarily by wldte upper middle ddl- 
dren. Soon afterward, their achievement rate 
increased on verbal ability and the achievement 
pp narrowed in comparison with their white 
dassmates.il ^ Tliis held good for both girls and 
boys. Nepo boys in grades one and two also tested 
much closer to their classmates in verbd ability 
than in hi^er grades, The Denmark team drew 
two conclusions: OnCj the earlier desegregation 
occurs, tiie better; and two, integration and 
compensatoo' education work best together. An 
interesting contrast with Long's study emerges 
according to Denmark, in that *Hhe Negro and 
white legregated schools were comparable in staff 
and equipment."! Yet, in Long's study equal 
school facilities led to no achievement benefit. In 
ManhasMt they did; perhaps because Negro chil» 
dren there were actually desegregated. 

In another study, Denmark and Guttentag 
studied possible achievement effects of nonsegre- 
pted preschooling on 4-yiar-old Negro children, 
(Apparently J this research also occurred in Man* 
hasset*) Four preschool groups were organized. 
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only one of which was intigratfdrTThii 63 ixperi- 
mantd subjects scored higher than did 17 children 
in a control group, "A good, creative^ enjoyable 
learning cUmati," concluded the researches, "may 
be more important than the specific composition 
□f the experience."^^^ Denmark Qondueted a 
third study of Manhasset in which she repeated thi 
flndings and her colleagues obtained m the 
earlier work. She now added that hei^tened social 
interaction between black and white difldren 
seemed to help the fomer improve their per- 
fonnance on verb^ abUity testi. In additioni die 
cautioned that achievement improvementi by 
black children were being hidden by teachers' 
tendencies to raise their standards for Uie black 
newcomers above the lower standards muntained 
in the formerly afl-black school. Hius, children 
were actually learning more than p^\doudy^ but 
they did not receive the satisf^tion of recognition 
of the fact. Denmark warns that "teachers should 
be alerted to these tendencies and [be] trained to 
avoid the problems they create,"122 

In Buffalo, Banks and W Pasquale found 
^t Negro pupils achieved si^iflcantly more 
yAim bused to a predonunantly white school than 
did their ^ peers who remained in the dl-Negro 
school.^ After making certain undescribed ad- 
justments in the basic data, the researchers re- 
ported that in classrooms where racial composition 
exceeded 30 percent black, achievement equalled 
that registered in an aU-black classroom. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not posable to accej?t or reject this 
finding without kno^dng: (l) ¥^t w^ the "cor- 
rection factor" applied to the unadjusted achieve- 
ment scores? (2) V/hBi ware the unadjusted scores? 
(3) What variables were "corrected for"? (4) Wiat 
was the socioeconomic status of the white children 
m predominantly black dassrooms? (5) How were 
tiie transferred children selected? None of this 
mformation is supplied. A possible check on Ae 
Buffalo finding would entail studying academic 
' achiaviment of Nepo chUdren in predominantly 
Nepo schools where "reverse open enrollment" 
has existed over a period of time, such as ^e Clara 
Barton School m Rochester, ^ 24 

]n another study of Buffalo, Bowman followed 
the deiegregation process in six schools over the 
period September 1, 1967 to June 1970. Thm was 
,a voluntay project in which minority students 
from Buffalo were transported to predominantly 
white schools in Monroe County, Bowman sum- 
marized his findinp succinctiy: 



* » . Disadvantagid H^o pupils in cbmpensato^^and 
tetepatid dasiii for the same time Aowtd dmHar 
out^mes in sdiokstiQ dfvilopment, S^iUv pupQi en- 
roUed in stp^atid cla^s where no mifor efforts w^re 
directed towafd remediationj enridimant, or intefration 
were dgniflcant^ lower than those who had these 
leholastie experienees,^^^ 

^so, tiie sooner students were enrolled in one or 
motiier of the productive programs, the more 
effective was the achievement/ Achievement gains 
were not found to be incompatible with sepega^ 
tion. On the other hand^ attenduice in enriched 
dasses— i.e., se^egated but with a few added 
elements of curriculum— was not as beneflcial as 
either desegregation or compensator^ education— 
i.e.,' a comprehensive education^ program of 
remediation. Bowman conduded that educationd 
planners should seek to combine desepegation 
^th compensation as the best overall strategy for 
educational success. 

Graves and Bedell reported on an evaluation of 
achievement in ttie MUte Plains desepegatioii 
experienced In 1964, the school board had 
established a desepegation plan whereby each of 
die city^s 10 elementary sohools was to enroll 
from 10 to 30 percent Negro. A predominantly 
Negro school was closed and five sepegated white 
sdiools were balanced. Graves and Bedell 
made ^ee comp^sons: (1) between two groups 
of white students before and after desegregation; 
(b) between two groups of inner-city students 
both before and after desegregation, and (c) 
anotiier more restricted comparison of inter-city 
P^oups based on number of years in racially 
balanced schools. Stanford achievement t^ts were 
used. 

Comparison A: The results of tests taken by 
150 white students before desepegalion occurred 
\^re compared mth those of 129 other white 
students taken after desegreption of the same 
schools, Wiat was the impact of desegregation on 
academic achievement? None, apparenUy. In tests 
on paragraph meaning and word meaning, the 129 
made hi^er scores; in tests on arithmetic reason- 
ing and computation, the 150 were hi^er Judged 
by changes in median test scorei, desepeption in 
Wiite nains had not interfered with the pneraUy 
high level of academic acMevoment by white 
students. 

Comparison B: The scores of 36 children who 
attended segregated (and now closed) 
Rodiambeau School were compared with dioie of 
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33 children who Uved in the samt area but who 
hid attended racially balanced ichools only. In 
parapaph meaning and arithmetical reasoningi the 
diildren from the racially 1 balanced schools gained 
more. In arithmetic computation, the segiegated 
children gained morer. In word meaning, the results 
were similar. It also was reported that, from 1964 
to 1966, a larger percentage of children in racially 
balanced schools than in segregated schools made 
as much as a year and a halfs academic progress in , 
aU four achievement test areas (85 percent vs. 67 
^rcent). It is possible, then, that desepegation 
benefited tiiese chHdren, even if sli^tly . 

Comparison C: Two groups of inner-city chil- 
dren—one numbering 44 and the ottier 33— were 
compared to discover whether children who had 
attended balanced schools between first and third 
pades (the 44) achieved more than those who had 
attended balanced schools only since the start of 
third grade (the 33). In tests of paragraph mean- 
mg, word meaning, and arithmetical reasoning, the 
former were from 5 to 15 percentage points ahead; 
on arithmetical computation, both poups had the 
same percentage rank. Unfortunately, the report 
did not present statistics to measure the absolute 
progress of these two groups on any of the four 
tests. Accordingly, it is not possible to affirm or 
contradict the statement in the report that the 
group of 44 **is achieving sU^itiy better."^ 

The White Plains report sujffers from severil 
weaknesses. First, no tests of statistical signifi- 
cance are presented so that the reported score 
differences cannot be properly evaluated. Seoondj 
there is reason to doubt that the comparisons are 
strictly racial. For example, when Roehambeau 
School was closed in June 1964, its enrollment 
was 6L7 percent Nepo.l^^ Thus, a considerable 
number of white students apparantly lived in the 
attendance area and went to Roehambeau. Indeed, 
the Graves-Bedell report describes the inneDciQ^ 
sample as "children, predominantly Negro, living 
in the center city, . ."^^^ TTilrd, as already pointed 
out in comparison C no conclusion as to student 
process can be reached because of the absence of 
data on absoluted tml scores. In the Graves- 
Bedell report failed to document adequately the 
educational value of the White Hains experiment 
in desegregation* It is equally clear that nothing 
in the report as written can be said to disprove the 
value of the White Hains experiment. ^ 3° 



Various desegregation arrangements in 
Rodiesterj N.Y,, were evaluated. As In a previous 
year, white students in "receiving'' schools con- 
tinued to learn at their customary rate. Within the 
same school, a significant learning advantage ac- 
crued to students in intepated rafiier than in 
segregated classes; this finding supported observa- 
tions of the year before. On the other hand — and 
contraty to the previous year — intepated classes 
did not continue to riiow achievement superiority 
over sepegated classes with a component of 
compensatory education.^ 3- Bowman reached the 
^me finding in Buffalo. 

A report made a year later, 1970, arrived at the 
same conclusion. Whether a black child attended a 
desepegated school near his own neighborhood or 
whether he was bused to one in the suburbs made 
no difference in his achievement gain.^^^ Thomp- 
son and Dy^ made a supplementary study of 35 
bused children in the Rochester project, The^^ 
was to test the reliability of teachers' reports of 
academic propess by the children, /niey found 
with reference to statewide achievement norms 
that none of the children were scoring lower 
ratinp. Teachers had reported that 13 students 
scored hl^er acliievement, Thompson and l^ke, 
however, examined actual achievement test scores 
and found that these students had experienced less 
than a half-year's growth during the year. Four of 
the group actually showed decline in scores,^ 33 
ThiB study underlines the need for an independent 
evaluation of desepegation experience. 

Brooks studied the operation of open en^^ 
roUment in one middle and upper middle class 
white school in New York City. While every 
evidence suggested to the researchers that the 
academic achievement levels of bused children 
and receiving school did not sag as a result of the 
program, numerous white parents in the area were 
convinced of the opposite. Only 95 black children 
participated in the program in a school with 
1,005 white children. Contrary to tfie finding of 
^ompson and Dyke in Rochester^ Brooks ob- 
served that teachers tended to underestimate the 
academic progress of black chUdren, The following 
table contrasts children's achievement level as 
established by (A) test scores and by (B) teachers' 
judgments: ' ' 
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On grade level Above gradg levgl Below grade leve[ 

A B A B A ~ B 

Number of students 28 30 26 16 30 38 

Parcent 33 36 31 19 36 45 



The children themselves had little doubt of the 
value of the new school. In the researcher's 
interviews with 20 of them, they expressed the 
following typical evaluation: "We learn more. . . 
most of the time in the other school we do easy 
phonics, easy math, easy everything. . , Jn this 
school, the teachers know more. . . .We didn*t do 
no work there/*i35 ^j^g jQig Qf teachers in the 
receiving school is discussed in detail in chapter 9.) 

The acliievement effects of desegregation in a 
small urban area in the New York City metro- 
politan area were studied by Moreno* Black 
children who had attended a nonsegregated school 
since kindergarten had a markedly more favorable 
attitude toward school than their white peersr 
Black and white children of the same IQ level 
^ored comparably well in reading tests, regardless 
of whether they had attended a nonsegregated 
school since kindergarten or since second 
pade,^3^ One implication of the latter fliiding is 
that achievement effects of desegregation may not 
depend upon the earliest possible but only early 
attendance in a desegragated schooL This would be 
a di^t modification of "the earlier, the better"* 
principle. 

In Texas, four studies of desegregation have 
been done; two relate to a sin^e city* 

The comparative academic achievement of 606 
Negro and white high school students in An^eton, 
Tex., after a year of desegregation was analyzed by 
Bryant.^ 37 jhe following table summarizes 
achievement gains of both groupi:^^® 

Changes in total scores on the test 
of academic proeress. May 
1966^Mav 1967 bv race, 
sex, and grade 

Increase in Statistical 
Group standard points significance 

White 2.264 .01 

Negro 1.255 .01 



Increase in Statiitical 
Group standard points signiflcaiice 



White boys 


2.487 


.01 


White girls 


2.017 


.01 


Negro boys 


.833 


NS* 


Negro girls 


L857 


.01 


White, 9th grade 


L250 


,01 


White, 10th grade 


5.069 


.01 


White, Uth grade 


2.951 


.01 


Negro, 9th grade 


1.091 


.05 


Negro, 10th grade 


1.605 


.01 


Negro, 11th grade 


.885 


NS* 



*not significant 



Bryant observed that he had not controlled for 
either intelligence or socioecononiic statusJ^^ 
Tlius, what appear as racial differences are un- 
doubtedly overstated. Negro ^rls scored not far 
from the level of white girls. Bryant did not 
provide achievement scores for . Negro and white 
students for the period prior to desegregation so it 
is not possible to ascertain whether the rate of 
achievement increased or declined as a result of 
desegregation. 

Evans studied six desepegated schools in an^ 
uniiamed city. Black students in nonsep^egated 
schools who scored lowest on a test of mental 
ability also gained more on achievement than peers 
in segregated schools. Otherwise, black students in 
nonsegregated schools did not even match the 
achievement level of peers in segregated schools. 
TTie researcher was struck by the failure of the 
school system to respond to the new challenge of 
desegregation * 

New combinations of ethnic and minority poup 
childran in classrDoms offar teaQhers and profesiional 
apportunitios (sk) to foster per^nal powth of all 
diUdfen. The data ... in the present study do not 
indicate that these opportunities are being utUizad or 
recoinizedJ^^ 
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Accordingly s Evans advisid treating the data of his 
study as the setting for, rather than the conse- 
quence of, a des€gregation program. 

During the 1971'72 school year, the elementary 
schools of Forth Worth were desegregated by 
Federal court order. Black fifth graders who 
attended newly desegregated schools achieved 
dgniflcantly more in reading and Arithmetic than 
did their peers in predominantly black nel^bor= 
hood schools. Black fourth graders showed no 
achievement advantage. Evans also investigated the 
adiievement record of white students who attend- 
ed formerly majority black schools in contrast to 
their peers who continued in nei^borhood 
schools. No difference was found.l^^ In a separate 
report on the 1972-73 school year, Evans again 
found significantly greater achievement for bused 
black students than for peers in majority black 
niighborhood schools. In addition, he found tiiis 
advantage applied not only to fourth graders but 
to black children in the third and fifth g-ades as 
well.1^2 

In California 10 desegregation studies are avail- 
able; six deal with a sin^e city. 

In SacramentOj minority second-tiirou^-sixA 
graders in non-segregated schools registered signi- 



ficantly higher achievement icores on three tests 
tiian did children who remained in nei^borhood 
schools. On six other tests there was no sipiificant 
diffarence.1^3 In a study of Berkeliy, Frelow 
concluded ^at greater gains among rranority 
students resulted from a desepegation program 
than from compensatory programs. This m% true, 
even thou^ desepeption was accompanied by a 
reduction in school services. In another 
JBerkeley study covering achievement changes from 
May 1970 to May, 1971, black children reached 
month-for-month gains only in one grade; in the 
others gains ranged from one-fourth of a month to 
one-eighth of a month for every month attended. 
Mexican American children fared somewhat bet- 
ter^ althou^ considerably below the record of 
wdiite children. 1^^ 

San Francisco, in accordance with a Federal 
court order, desegregated its elementary schools in 
September 197L At the end of the fmi year, 
acfdevement posttests were given. *niere was also 
available a record of achievement in school zone 1 
(the system is divided into six zones) which had 
desegregated in 1970. Data on busing were also 
available city-wide and for zone 1. Tht following 
table summarizes the 1971-72 changes.' i^^ 



Median grade-eQuivalent gains, sixth grade 



City-wide 



Zone I 



Total Area 

Spanish-speaking 

Other white 

Black 

Chinese 

Japanese 

FUipino 

Other nonwhite 

Bused 
Nonbused 



Reading 

.95 
J7 

L12 
.85 

1.00 
.95 
.86 
.66 

.93 
.98 



Mathematics 

.90 

.82 
1.00 

.80 
L03 
1.16 

.80 

.86 

.90 
.91 



Reading 

.97 
1.26 
1.09 

.87 

.99 

jS 

.68 

.95 

.93 
1.06 



Mathimatics 

1.04 
.70 
1.12 

.92 
1.16 
1.27 

.70 
1.23 

1,03 
1.06 
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In general, gains were larger in zone 1, The school 
system attributes them to the preplanning and 
longer duration of desegregation than in the city as 
a whole. 

The 6'yiar desegregation experienca of River- 
side came under more definitive evaluation. A 
formal analysis was made by Gerard and coh 
leapes,147 purl, research director of the city 
school system J Gonducted a series of smaller 
studies. 

Bemer and Gerard found little evidence that 
desegregation resulted in increasing achievement in 
the desegregated schools as a group. The longer 
children attended desegregated schools (3 years vs. 
1 year), the greater the children's proficiency in 
setting goals for themselves* Much stress was laid 
on the great variability of learning conditions from 
one classroom to another. Minority children whose 
teachers were least likely to discriminate showed 
larger improvement in goal setting ttfan children 
with more prejudiced teachers.1^8 

A study by Bikson and colleagues found that 
minority children exhibited no 'language deflcit" 
upon entering school. No evidence was found that 
language development differed among minority 
and majority groups. Astonishingly* minority chil- 
dren who went throu^ the desig:egation experi- 
ence tended to talk less freely, 

Desegregation in the schools as a whole did not 
stop the trend towards a greater disparity in 
acWevement between An^o and minority chil- 
dren. Gerard suggested that 'Hhe inevitable In- 
sidious comparison undoubtedly had deleterious 
effects on the minority children/'^^^ He also 
noted that the relative deterioration occurred in 
the context of 80 percent white schools, pre- 
sumably a racial rado conducive to minority 
achievement. Over a period of 4 years, it ws 
found that minority students still operated some- 
what as outsiders in the classrooms. Since the 
Gerard group felt that "the socid climate of the 
classroom is the most important determinant of 
the child*s success,*' noninvolvement in -'the work 
stnicture of the classroom*' led to low achieve- 
ment by minority chUdren.^^^ Acceptance by 
white children was more likely to lead to higher 
achievement by minority children, especially the 
more able ones. 

Miller noted in the Riverside study the power 
of peer acceptance and teacher atritudes to affect 
ininority child achievement. Teachers who depre- 
cated the ability of minority ch^dren to learn 



usually saw these chUdren fall behind their An^o 
classmates. Miller dso reports some teachers who 
were low iu discrimination engaged in what mi^t 
be called patronizatiois although he does not use 
^e expression. In other words, the teachers at first 
tended to grade minority children "easier."^^^ 
'Hiis did not lead to higher achievement; nor did it 
dow sagging achievement. 

Both Gerard and Miller viewed the Riverside 
experience as desegregation without integration. 
The advantages of the former materialize oniy as 
the school moves toward the latter. They recalled 
that Riverside desegregation involved one-way 
busing of some minority students. Perhaps, they 
speculated^ more sweeping measures of desepega- 
tion could have led to other outcomes. IHieir study 
convinced them that successful desegregation de- 
pends more on the creation of beneflcial classroom 
structures than on personality changes in the 
students. 

Purls research director for the Riverside schools, 
was more concerned with discovering hinge points 
for future change than in a global evaluation of the 
desegregation experience. The following analysis 
of flndinp from a compflation of achievemenl test 
results for 529 minority students in the first* 
seconds and third grades during 1972-1973 illus- 
trates this interest. (The data were supplied by 
Purl but the analysis is the writer's.) 

In 1972-73 minority students in 19 schools 
achieved at or above national norms for one or 
another of the cooperative primary tests which 
assess achievement in Ustenings vi^ord analyas, 
mathematicSj and reading. Here is a list of the 
schools with the number of tests minority children 
pades one to three in each school passed at or 
above norm:^- ^ 





Schools 


Number o 


1. 


Adams 


4 


2. 


Scott 


8 


3. 


Bryant 


1 


4. 


Emerson 


- 1 




Harrison 


7 


6. 


Hawthorne 


2 




Highgrove 


1 


8. 


Hi^and 


9 


9. 


Jackson 


1 


10. 


Jefferson 


14 


11. 


Liberty 


5 


12. 


LongfeLlr"' 


2 
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Schools Numbir of Teits 



13. Madison 


2 


14. Magnolia 


1 


15, Monroe 


4 


16. Mountain View 


11 


17. Palm 


12 


18. Victoria 


5 


19* Washington 


1 


TOTAL 


91 


Performance on the tests by Mexican 


American 


and Negro children was similar, as the following 


tabulations show: 




Number of at-or above-nonn 




tests passed by: 




Test Mexican Americans 


Negroes 


listening 17 


11 


Word analysis 12 


9 


Mathematics 13 


8 


Reading Jj^ 




53 


38 


In some instances, the children achieved in the 


high percentiles. A listing of the number of tests 


on which the median percentUe attained was 50 or 


higher foUows: 




pgrcentil© Number of 


range 


tests 


50-59 


43 


60-69 


24 


70»79 


17 


80-89 


4 


90^97 


3 


How, in the face of the ^obal 


faOure of 


desepegation to generate across-the-board achieve- 


ment, did more than a third of the minority 


students in the first three grades in 


Riverside 


achieve at such hi^ levels? A convention^ reply 


mi^t suggest that the high achiivers 


are simply 


students who came from families of rela 


tively hi^ 


socioeconomic status. M noted in the preceding 


two chapters, however, this type of interpretation 



reaDy explains little. Purl studied the relationship 
of socioeconomic status to achievement of high 
scoring minority students. In part, she found the 
relationship to be positive. At the same time, there 
were considerable variations of score that had Uttle 
or nothing to do with socioeconomic position. 
Purl examined two minorities in four schools and 
found a negative relationship between socio- 
economic position and achievement in several 
cases. She suggests that her flnding "has made 
competing explanations such as school or teacher 
level causes more worthy of exploration/"-^^ This 
conclusion is consonant with ^e view of the 
Gerard group. (See chapter 9 for more detailed 
discusaon of the teacher factor in Riverside's 
desegregation^) 

In a 1970 report on desepegation in Riverside, a 
number of findings of potential dgnificance were 
recorded.155 gy 1975^ few of these had emerged 
as characteristic of the experience as a whole. Yet, 
sQihe retain tiieir potential apiiflcance. 

Purl studied tiie development of cognitive skills 
during the flrst year of her study. Hi^er IQ and 
reading scores in the desegregated sample, she 
found, were accounted for by increased An^o 
scores only.^^^ Achievement tended to rise in 
proportion to the duration of desegregation. While 
her comment did not bear directly on the mea- 
sured outcomes. Purl made an interesting observa- 
tion: 

In tallying the resulti for th§ primary grades, the writer 
was impresied several times to find that poups of 
mtegrated pu Is achievid at different levels according to 
ttie level of Uic chUdien with whom they were pouped* 
Children with equal or lower IQ's scored higher on the 
reading tests when ttiey were scattered severafly among 
the classes m the receivini schopl, rather than clustered 
tQiether in one or two poups.^^^ 

In 1968, Gerard mote: "A teacher with negative 
attitudes towards minority children. . ,represent(s) 
(a) severe handicap. . . in the learning process."l58 
By 1974, this insist had become central in 
Gerard's interpretation of the relative lack of 
achievement effects in Riverside. 

Mercer, in 1968, stated tiiat in order to 
understand failures of desegregation, one would 
have to examine the frequentiy overlootod "ob- 
stacles to desepegation generated by the values 
and stractures of the school system itself."^^^ 
During the year that followed, one such internally 
generated obstacle was the persistence, and, in 
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some cases, the wofsening of ithnic cliavage in 
the classroom. 

At the Univamty of South Carolina, IQein 
stucUed the initial effects of desegregation during 
an 8-month period in a school in a southern 
metropolis. Testing occurred at three schools! 
one recently desegregated, one aU-Negro* and the 
other virtually all-white . Higher scores on mathe- 
matics and biology were first re^stered for Ne^o 
children in the desegregated schooL VMien controls 
for parental occupation, family size, and parental 
education were applied^ this superiority disap- 
peared. Klein concluded that "the integregated 
school setting is neither educationally deleterious 
nor educationally benaficid for Negro studentSj at 
least over an S-month period.1^1 He observed 
also: "The academic achievement of matched 
groups of integrated white and intepated Nepo 
Students did not differ si^flcantly. . . The 
academic achievement of matched groups of segre- 
gated Negro students and integrated white 
students did not differ significantly*" On the 
basis of these findings, a question can be reason- 
ably raised about the randomness of the sample 
populations in the study. 

Geiger, in another study at the University of 
South Carolina, reported on a research study done 
after 1 year of desepegation in a southern city. 
Instead of tracing the progress of indiwdual 
children, he was concerned witii the effect of 
racial composition of classas on achievement. He 
reported that "no significant relations were found 
between percentage of Nepoes in the class and 
amount of achievement.'*! The results of the 
study J Geiger observed s "suggest that fears of 
necessary detrimental effects of desepegation on 
classroom achievement may not be flnnly 
based/^i^4 

A positive achievement effect was found in a 
third study done by Howell at the Uni^rsity of 
South Carolina. He examined the scores of 883 
ei^th graderSj some of who attended desepegated 
schools for some time and others who entered 
such schools during 1970-71. Howell reported that 
scores of black students increased significantly in 
reading and arithmetic. In pade equivalents, black 
students gained SI and white students, L07 on 
the Iowa tests. As is true of so much related 
rise arch, the reasons for success in this project 
were not immediately apparent. HoweU, however, 
did not tarry on tiie question "It makes little 
difference whether academic Improvement by the 



students can be attributed primarily to the dese- 
peption of the races; of primary importance is 
that under a desepegation plan these schools have 
been able to provide conditions that facilitated 
academic improvement for all students."! 

Four studies of achievement are available for 
North Carolina. An inquiry into desepeptlon in 
Chapel Hill, N.C., was conducted by Prichard.iS^ 
He studied student achievement in pades five, 
seven, and nine and compared this with achieve- 
ment in a segregated school. Negro achievement 
during a year of desepegation rose signiflcantly in 
mathematics at grades five and seven; and for 
white students, at pade five. Reading scores 
did not show dgniflcant InGrease* Two separate 
studies of Goldsboro by King and Mayer and by 
McCullou^ registered significant gains on reading 
and matiiematics.^^'^ During 1969-70, Clark 
studied 682 sixth paders in New Hanover County. 

He found no acliievement effect of desegre- 
ption.1^8 

In lUlnois, studies of desegregation in Urbana 
and Evanston have been made. Marcum found that 
1 year of a desegregation propam in Urbana 
brou^t no achievement effect.^ A S-year pro- 
pam in Ewiston was evaluated by Hsia. On the 
v^^ole, achievement of black children did not 
improve significantly. As in the case of Riverside ^ 
however, a number of special situations arose 
which signified academic growth. Fourth-grade 
students who were bused to school gained signi- 
ficantly over those who walked to a new school. 
Fifth-pade students who remained in their non- 
sagregated nei^borhood school repstered higher 
gains than students transferred to a new school, 
regardless of whether they walked or were bused 
there.1^0 All comparisons are especially difficult 
to make in the Evanston study because sodo- 
economic data were not used in the analysis. (Such 
data, howevers were collected.) For example, black 
^rls who had always attended predominantly 
^ite schools before desepegation experienced a 
W^er rate of learning tiian white prls. Was this 
superiority reflective of ttie black girl^' higher 
^cioeconomic position? 

Following is a discussion of a series of studies 
made of individual cities. 

Samuels conducted a study in New Albany^ 
Ind», which sou^t to discover whether school 
learning proceeded at comparable rates for Nepo 
and white children when chUdren were first 
desepegated In Junior hi^ school and when Nepo 
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students in desegregated schools were compared 
with those in segregated schools.^ '^^ In both cases, 
Samuels attempted to control variables such as 
socioeconomic status and intelligence. For nearly 
an the students involved^ the junior high years 
were their first experience with desepegation. 

In the first corhparisonj Negro and white 
students were matched, and their academic 
achievement over 2 years was compared ac= 
cording to achievement test results and classroom 
^ades, The second comparison involved two 
matched groups of Negro students* one had 
attended a segregated school; the others a dese- 
p'ated schooL 

Samuels found that after 2 years of dese^eia= 
tion, the achievement gap between Nepo and 
white narrowed significantly. He attributed this 
improvement directly to desepegation. Samuels 
founds too, that the Negro children who attended 
interracial elementary schools started out in first 
^ade achie\dng at the same level as Nepo ehildren 
did in the segregated schooL By third grade, the 
desegregated Negro children had pullad ahead; this 
continued into sixA grade. Overall, Samuels ob= 
served that "the longer the association between 
any particular group of white and Negro students, 
the smaller the differences Sn academic achieve- 
tmnt appear to be. , , and that the Negro students 
who had been educated in mixed schools achieved 
as weU as and sometimes better than white 
students in the integrated program."^ 

In Tulsa, Olda., Griffin studied the achievement 
records of 64 children whose aU-black school was 
closed in 1968 and who thereupon were trans= 
for red to a nonsegre gated schooL They were 
compared with a matched group in an aU-black 
schooL On five of six subtests of the Stanford 
achievement tests, as weU as IQ, the transferred 
children scored signiflcantly higher than the con* 
trol group. While the transferred students earned 
lower grades than children in the control group, 
they nevertheless had a more positive attitude 
toward school than the children in tlie control 
group.^^^ 

Mo ore fie Id found no achievement effects of 
desegregation via busing in Kansas City. MoA^^ 
The actual extent of desegregation, however, 
remains to be clarified. Students from 6 pre» 
dominantly Nepo schools were bused to 12 
receiving schools. One of the latter — Attucks — 
had a Negro enrollment of 65.8 percent before 
busing and 99,3 percent after busing.l^^ Another 



- Pershing - had 35.8 percent before and 42.8 
^rcent after busuig* Of the transportsd, 1,271 
students one^fifth - 256 - were bused to Attucks 
and Pershing.i^fi Achievement data are not re- 
ported by individual schooL Bused childien came 
from families of above average socioeconomic 
status and/or education. 

Hammond, Sawhlll, and Williams studied 224 
Negro students who participated in a busing 
program in Seattle J ^ 7 students were drawn 
from 10 schools and entered 32 schools. While 
^eir attendance records improved sharply in their 
new schools, their school records, as measured by 
pades, suffered' -\ . . 43 percent of the total 
group are doing poorer than they did last year, 41 
percent are doing the same, and 16 percent are 
doing better.'*! Because no achievement test 
scores are reported, however, it is not possible to 
know whetiier tfie absolute achievement of bused 
children rose or feU* 

Anderson studied the effect of desegregation on 
Nepo children in NashviUe.i^^ A total of 75 
Negro fourth, fifth, and sixth graders in five 
desegregated schools were compared with 75 
similar children from three aU-Negro schools * The 
former, who constituted from 8 to 33 percent of 
enrollment in their schools, had attended desegre- 
gated schools for up to 6 years. All children in the 
sample Uved in the same area, Testing took place 
in May 1963. 

Academic achievement was signiflcantly higher 
in the desegregated than in the segregated schools. 
Children who entered a desepepted school near 
the be^nning of their school career achieved 
significandy better than segregated pupils* On the 
other hand, children who were desegregated only 
in fifth or sixth grade achieved less than Negro 
children in the segregated schools. The significance 
of academic achievement in tiiis research is impos- 
able to gauge, inasmuch as no controls for social 
dass were evident. 

In DeKalb County, Ga., Moore found only a 
minor achievement effect for 353 children. 

Savage was interested to discover whether 
students in Richmond, Va., who transferred from a 
black junior high to a nonsepegated senior high 
Khool would suffer academically* Their progress 
continued without interruption as compared with 
a control group in a black high schooL ^ ^ ^ 

Scudder and Jurs sought to discover whether 
the black children in four schools desegregated by 
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busing in Denver would bring white achievement 
down. They did notJ^^ 

In PhUadelphia, a sinall^SQale project incraased 
reading achievement for black students.lS^ 

First-|rade minority children from Newark who 
participated in a voluntary busing plan to Verona, 
N.J,, scored significantly higher in achievement 
tests than their peers who remained. Second 
graders, however, did not register such gains. 

Evaluations of two different voluntary busing 
projects in Boston were made by Teele and 
Walberg. Teele 's sample consisted of 250 black 
students to be compared with a control group of 
children who remained in aH-black schools. Opera- 
tion Exodus, as the project was known, generated 
positive achievement effects, according to Teele* 
The longer students remained in the projectp the 
more Hkely their reading achievement would im- 
prove significantly. Just as important , the same 
held true for the black child's feeling of being 
accepted* The two factors of achievement and 
acceptance were, accordingly to Teele , closely 
interrelated. "Those planning schoor integration 
propams for black children," stresses Teele, 
"should be at least a concerned party with issues 
and conditions of emotional and social develop- 
ment as they are with issues of cognitive develop* 
ment,'*lS5 the evaluation by Walbergj a study 
was made of the Metropolitan Educational Op- 
portunity Council (METCO) city-suburban volun- 
tary desegregation program. No achievement effect 
was found.l^^ While some technical question has 
been raised about the adequacy of Walberg's 
control group— i.e*, siblings of METCO students— 
there is nothing in the evidence to suggest that a 
more adequate sample would have made much 
difference. 

Summary 

Among the studies cited in this chapter, 29 
found definite achievement effect by ndnority 
studenti in a dese^egated setting; 19 reported no 
effect, Certain fliemes recur throu^out the 
research report? , ThB importance of teacher ac- 



ceptance of minority studints and the positive 
dgniflcance of acceptance by their peers in the 
classroom are mentioned repeatedly, IRiese themes 
arose out of the empirical realities of the class- 
room or schooL It is not too long a leap to infer 
that these factors may have been at work even 
when those conducting the specific investigation 
were n: aware of them, j^other result is worth 
noting: socioeconomic factors do not overwhelm 
desegreptlon effects. 

Since researchers can study only that which 
social practice puts before them, virtually dl the 
cases of desegregation reported in this chapter are 
essentially token desegregation. Until very recent 
times, this was the only kind available, Tokenism^ 
by its nature, sets aU the personal burdens of 
desegregation upon the minority child. It also 
accentuates his or her own awareness of nunority 
status, and it encourages among white students 
mi teachers^ at best, a certain paternalism toward 
the minority child which poorly serves botii ddes. 
Tokensim is thus an unfavorable frmework for 
productive desegregation. One may hope that 
desegregation, as it grows, will exert an increas- 
ingly effective force for educational change. 

Tlie present generation of Americans has seen 
the passing of the traditional one-race schooL 
Recent propels in desepegation has brought 
children topther to an unprecedented degree. 
Under segregation, minority children were not 
permitted equal opportunities in any meaningful 
sense, A black^white achievement pp seemed to 
be a permanent fixture of schools. Research 
indicates j however, that achievement of minority 
duldren usually rises when they learn together 
^th other chUdren. *niil seems true whether tiiey 
are brought together as part of a deliberate 
desepegation process or as a result of nonsepep- 
ted housing. The physical means of effecting the 
diaring of a common facflity— busing, for exam- 
ple—has no direct bearing on the achievement of 
the children Involved. School staff and adnunistra- 
tors play a crucial role in facilitating the creative 
process of learning together. 
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CHAPTER 7 
BEING BLACK AND ONESELF 



Fraderick Dou^ass, fugitive slave and black 
aboUtionist, wrote his first autobiography in 1845, 
the fifth year of Ws freedom. One skeptic charged 
that Dou^ass had not written the book, A, C. C, 
Thompson, the critic, declared he had observed 
Dou^ass as a compliant slave and that he was 
incapable of composing a book, Dou^aas wrote a 
reply and sent It to his friendj William Lloyd 
Garriion, who printed it. in the Liberator. In his 
diaracteristic devotion to the truth, Dou^ass tried 
to explain his own case throng the eyes of the 
critic: 

The degradation to which I was thin subjietedj as I 
now look bade at iti seims more l&e a dream than a 
horrible reality* I mn scarcely realize how I ever passed 
through itj without quite losing all my moral and 
intellectual eneipes* I cmn easily understand that you 
sincerely doubt if I wrote the narrative; for if any one had 
told me* seven years ago, I should ever be able to write 
such an one, I should have doubted as stronily as you 
now do. You must not Judge me now by what I was-a 
change of oircumstances has made a surprising dmnge in 
me, Frederick Douglass, the frsenmn, is a ve;^^ different 
person from Fredifiek Baileyi the slave, I feel myself 
almost a new man-^freedom has given me new life.^ 

Outwardly, as a slave, Dou^ass was obedient, hard 
working j and true to inherited station in life. 
Somehow, he conserved his "moral and intel- 
lectual ener^ei*- aid endured. Within a few years, 
he revolutionized his life. Freedom^ unlike davety, 
enable d Douglass to flower far toy on d the bounds 



of conventional conceptions of a slave. Immedi= 
ately upon touching northern soUj he tumed to 
tiie task of helping abolidi slavery. 

During the Civil War, numerous slaves were 
similarly transformed, althou^ few became re- 
nowned writers and organizers. Known in bondage 
as compliant laborers, when placed in battle 
against their former masters, they held their 
ground and fou^t well. They were not long 
deterred by lingering memories of obedience* 
After the war, as indicated in chapter 1, the 
freedmen sought education for their chttdren as 
well as for themselves. No longer forbidden to 
learn to read or write, blacks avaUed themselves of 
existing schools. There was no need for compul- 
sory attendance laws in these circumstances, ^~ 

At the heart of expanded black schooling was a 
highly favorable concurrence of events. Black 
cWIdren entered schools in large numbers, At the 
same time, they could see their parents sharing 
political power, occupying gowrrunental offices, 
and exercising civil ri^ts to an unprecedented 
degree. For about a decade or so after the Cii^l 
War, freedom of black people was palpable. In 
addition^ black communities refreshed collective 
memories by celebrating emancipatton with stories 
of black combat braveo^ during the war. AH in all, 
the rising aspirations of black children were 
conrirmed by the evidence of daily events, 

Tht advent of plaimed deprivation aid legrep- 
tion jof black school children, however, introduced 
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a much ditTercnt coune of events. Severely re* 
strictid opportunities were matched by the im" 
position of caste schooling which prepared black 
children to perform menial Jobs for the most part. 
Doctrines of racial inferiority took their toU as 
black children were tau^t to regard tiiemselves as 
less deserving of opportunities to grow and to 
leam. Inferiority was the preachment of the 
dominant white community but its effectiveness 
varied. 

In Mississippi, early in the present century, tfie 
McAllisters lived in and around Vicksburg. One of 
the daughters recalled her family, 70 years later: 

They performed the mirade- They insulated me* But I 
was not overpfotected, I was never subject to peat 
dismusionment when I left that elose-knlt gommunity. 
When later we learned that Nepoes weren*t expected to 
do anything, or accomplish anythlni, we knew deep down 
that we could do it alL We had been carefully prepared,2 

She later became the first black woman in the 
United States to earn an academic doctorate and 
spent nearly a half-century teaching in black 
colleges. 

Richard Wri^t grew up in Mississippi around 
the same time. His experiences as a black child 
were far harsher than those of the McAllister 
children* He wondered how other black youth 
seemin^y came to accept the restricted life 
chances that were their lot; began to marvel at 
how smoothly the black boys acted out the roles 
that the white race had mapped out for 
them . . . Although they lived in an America where 
in theory there existed equality of opportunity, 
they knew unerringly what to aspire to and what 
not to aspire to."^ Whether out of prudence or 
conviction, it was in either event safer for Missis- 
sippi blacks to moderate their aspirations. Yet, 
Wright refused for long to do this. Somewhat in 
the manner of Douglass, Wright speculated: "What 
was it that made me conscious of possibilities? 
From where in this southern darkness had I caught 
a sense of freedom? . . . How dare I consider my 
feelings ^superior to the gross environment that 
sought to claim me?*-^ 

Only human beings can hope or despair. AH 
children face a life challenge of diaping a future 
for diemselves. The degree to which they can lay 
hold of the future depends on tiie shape of their 
present world. This includes not only their inner- 
most strivings, but also the character of family, 
communityj and national forces. For black 
chUdrin, these latter forces are complicated by the 



profound racist charactir of America institutions, 
including education. 

The achievements of Dou^ass, McAllister, md 
Wright cannot be understood without close- atten- 
tion being paid their social circumstances. This is 
even truer of countless anonymous black persons. 
Most astonishing perhaps is the fact that even 
adversities so serious as slavery did not transform 
tfie oppreswd into nonhuman work machines. 

. . No word that I had ever heard fall from the 
hps of southern white men,'' wrote Wri^t de- 
*fiantly, *'had ever made me really doubt the worth 
of my own humanity , . , "5 To endure oppression 
required more than remaining alive; it also chal- 
lenged the capacity of the oppressed to maintain 
their own individuality and self-respect^ 

Black aspirations and achievement thrived most 
when blacks played a major role in ridding 
themselves of oppressive social practices. The two 
periods of greatest black achievement in American 
education were also the times of hei^tened black 
self-consciousness and organized political social 
action. These were the Reconstruction period 
foUo^ng the Civil War and the present. Both 
times saw a black4ed movement initiate r^fonns in 
American national lift that ^fivced educatkxrii! 
institutions to ^are, however reluctandy, m ^-^j 
reallocation of educational opportunr>;v^ The 
impact of these events upon the a^jpl/r^HtRS mA 
self-concepts of black children was Jn riif nijf . 

Social science researchers, hows^^orj hay»^ di but 
i^ored the influence of such brui.^) A^ctor^j '-pon 
black or any other children. Many researciiers 
conduct endl-^. i yiudies of contrasls between black 
and white aduevement and aspiradons which are 
presumed to operate in a narrow v* orld of isolated 
elements such as parental occupation, hue of skin, 
age of children, and the like. Reference is rarely 
made to the enveloping social system and its role 
in determining achievement and aspirations. As 
Welsing writes: . . White supremacy . , . 
mean[s] , . . that whites will function in a superior 
way as compared to all non- whites ... A racist 
social system . . . must, for its maintenance, 
produce differential levels of functioning for 
whites and for non-whites."' This insight suggests 
the active role of schools in reproducing racism, 
Few researchers have followed the lead, 

The sigiiflcance of race is frequently mi^on- 
wived in social science research on aspirs i mis and 
self-concept, Edwards contends that r^^ ^uchers 
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employ a model of black people that is hardly 
more than a common stereotype. Researcli find^ 
inp that contradict the stereotype are ipiored "in 
a process of selective pefception caused mainly by 
racist cultural biases. . ,"8 Similarly ^ Jackson as= 
serts that "most Americans rarely conceptualize 
blacH But thay know the black''^ In this 
manneri socid'psycholo^cal characterizations of 
blacks are made with exceedingly slender evidence, 
on the assumption that all blacks are basically the 
same. At other timeSj interpretations of black 
behavior are made throu^ gratuitous assumptions 
by the researchers, Thus, in one of the best studies 
of its kind, Rosenberg and' Simmons held that 
black children growing up in segregated conditions 
were basic ^y unaware of the low status of blacks 
in the community at large; accordin^y, their 
self-esteem— which was found to be hi^i^was said 
to rest on a misconception, Buck objects to this 
reasoning and offers an alternate expiration of 
hi^ self-esteem of black youngsters under segrega- 
tion. She proposes that young blacks are quite 
aware of their low social status. Their parents or 
other significant persons, however, make efforts to 
counter the effect of such awareness by propping 
up the self-respect of the young people, Buck 
suggests that **black parents are forced to over- 
indoctrinate their children with ideas of self- 
confidence and self- worth which results in their 
children being able to articulate the responses 
suggesting hi^ self-esteem, . ."^ ^ Such an ap- 
proach seems preferable to that of Rosenberg and 
Simmons for it seems more rooted in the actuali- 
ties of black family life. In addition, it pays young 
people the compliment of acknowledpig their 
sensitivity to segregation, one of the most pro- 
found forces in their life. 

Since the early 1960's there has been a great 
increase in the number of studies of self-concept. 
Many of these studies are weak. As Christmas 
observes: 1" 

In general, they contain unclear terms and poorly 
denned Qoncepts, Constructi such as self-esteem, self- 
regardi and self-'attitudus ate used as if synonymous with 
each other and with self-concept »1elected inclusively 
rather than exclusively, they leflect a range of ideas often, 
incompletely Lnterrelntcd and lacking in theoretical 
'formulation*-^ 

WyUei who in 1961 wrote die leading evaluation 
of self-concapt studies, reviewed the situation in 



1974 Her criticisms were consistent with tfiose of 
Christmas, Among other shortcomings, die 
stressed that most studies were **one-rfiot affairs", 
often using a test drami up by to researcher for 
The occasidn ah^l' never used again." WyUe even 
questioned the validity of die most frequentiy 
used self-concept tests.l3 

Despite these criticisms, it would be radi to 
reject existing research on methodolo^cal grounds 
alone. The majority of such criticisnis are them- 
selves subject to the fault of insularity. That is, 
they assume fliat reliable Imowledge of salf» 
concept can emerge from investigations based 
solely on psycholopcal methods. Unfortunately, 
even the finest honed tools of p^cholo^ ignore 
vast areas of human action. This includes consider- 
ations of history and social structure, for example, 
At Ais point the best couree is to use available 
psycholo^cal tools and **check out" the flndinp 
against insists provided by historic^ and sociolo- 
^cal research, 

A generation ago^ the subject of black self- 
concept was all but unacknowledged. Since the 
rise of the ci\il rights movement and the world- 
wide drive for universal human rights, interest in 
the subject has grown rapidly. The new interest is 
as much political as psychological. While the 
varieties of politics seem endless, certain central 
themes have emerged. None seems more si^ificant 
then those found in tiie writings of Frantz Fanon, 
black psychiatrist from Martinique who ended his 
days serving the Algerian revolution for indepen- 
dence from France, 

Fanon advocated -'nothing short of the libera- 
tion of the man of color from himself." He 
fought any tendency to regard a person's skin 
color— black or white— as a flaw. Racial oppression 
of blacks, he contended, did not result from the 
mere fact that they lived among whites. Rather, 
the so-called Negro problem resolved itself into a 
problem of blacks "exploited, enslaved, despised 
by a colonialist, capitalist society that is only 
accidentally white,"! ^ It was not the whiteness of 
wliite society that resulted in oppression but 
rather the dynamics of that society, Implicitly, 
held Fanon* a black society constructed along the 
same lines would also produce oppression of 
blacks, 

Fanon was aggrieved by the fate of black 
children in a racially oppressive society. The child 
from its eariiest years was turned into an inferior, 
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yearning to be white. *'A normal Negro child, 
having grown up withni a normal family/' declared 
Fanon, "will become abnormal on the sli^test 
contact with the white world." 1^ He saw the 
elemental schobls as pnnie plffies W the aliena^ 
tion of black children from themselves. He 
proposed a concrete remedy* 

... I should !iko nothing mure nor less than the 
establishment of children's mapzines especially for 
NegroeSs the creation of songs for Negro children, and, 
ultimately, the publication of history texts especially for 
them, at least through the grammar school grades. For, 
until there is evidence to the contrary, I believe that if 
there is a traumatism, it occurs during tho^ years J ^ 

More generally, he defended the right of black 
people to be black. But this status was regarded as 
part of a universal right to be human. As Fanon 
phrased it: '\ , \ I have one ri^t alone: That of 
demanding human behavior from the other."! 8 

In recent years, Fanon's themes have concerned 
increasing numbers of researchers. %^ile he him- 
self regarded the social revolutionary aspect ofiiis 
thought as indispensable, most researchers have 
separated this aspect from the rest of his writings. 
More attention is being paid to the impact of 
racism on the black child's self-concept, the 
development of racial self^acceptancej the organi- 
zation of black studies in one form or another, and 
tensions between black consciousness and the 
universality of human rights. The title of Fanon's 
first book was Biack Skin, White Masks. It mi^t 
also be a good description of recent empirici 
research in the area of black self-concept. 

Aspirations 

In 1963, the Ausubels reported that research 
indicated Negro youths had low academic .and 
vocational aspirations resulting from their de- 
pressed social and personal condition. Some 4 
years later, Coleman noted evidence of "apecuHar 
and . ill-understood phenomenon that appears to 
characterize many Negroes, adults and youth; a 
high, unrealistic, idealised aspiration, relatively 
unconnected to tho^ actions that ordinarily lead 
to achievement of a goal."20 it would be difficult 
to imapne a highly motivated student who also 
had minimal aspirations for a better future. This is 
not to say, however, that past failures of black 
youth to achieve reflects low aspirations, 



In the past, what appeared to be low aspirations 
by Negro youth sometimes turned out to be quite 
something else. As Logan reported in 1933: 



In the Boston public school system a few white 
teachers, who hardly act on their own initiative, are 
becoming Increasingly bolder in their efforts to discourage 
colored students from going to the college preparatory 
high schools and to white colleges. In one schooli a 
separate assembly of colored students was ordered for the 
purpose of extolling to them the virtues of manual 
training and of colored schools, 21 

Boston was not unusual in this regard, 

Instead of asking: "Do black youth aspire high 
enough?'' it might be more relevant to in- 
quire: "Do hi^-aspiring black youth find avenues 
open that permit high achievement?" Epps, who 
has researched high aspirations extensively, charaC' 
terizes them as possibly transitory or fantasy^ike. 
On the other hand, actual opportunities to attain 
or achieve are more stable and consequential. In 
studying aspirations, attention must be paid to the 
actual availability of various employments. The 
search for psychological predispositions of achieve- 
ment has probably been overdone. 

In two separate studies by Ogbu and Turner 
(see chapter 5, pages 68-69) vocational aspiration 
thinking of black children was observed as dom- 
inated by the actual distribution of occupations 
rather than by the character of occupation atti- 
tudes learned in the home. In a large-scala study of 
5,000 poor Anierican families Morgan and associ- 
ates foundj for example, that "the chancas of a 
white family being parsistentiy poor are vety small 
if the head has a hi^ school education, but this is 
not true for a black family, "22 ^j^g researchers 
reported "We have not been able to find much 
evidence that people's atUtudes or behavior pat- 
terns affect the trends in their well-being/'23 jj, 
Riverside, Calif, a long-term study by Miller 
concluded that "the beneflcial scholastic effects of 
desegregation are more likely to stem frqm situ- 
ational and social characteristics of the educational 
setting than from personality changes that mi^it 
ensue from integration.*'24 

Income and occupational trends over the 
1960's were beneficial to blacks. In Brimmer's 
summary, developments during the decade showed 
that "younger blacks are making substantial pro- 
gress in achieving secondary and higher education, 
and this increased education is yielding higher 
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incomes both absolutely and relative to whites."^ 
The narrowing of blacbwhite educational dif' 
ferences helped rectify somewhat the distribution 
of jobs between the races. Blacks who completed 4 
years of coUep were the greatest gainers; indeed, 
by the end of the 1960's they could be said to|be 
"overrepresented" in the professions.26 This un- 
doubted progress obscured persistent poverty 
among blacks in the centrd cities. During the 
1960*s, unemployment among black teenagers 
averaged more than 2L3 percent.^? Young men 
and women in urban areas received little relief 
from government or private agencies.^^ Mean= 
while^ thousands of black students in the cities 
were enrolled in "general" hi^ school curriculums 
which one critic called '*the main dumping 
ground . . . which does not prepare its graduates 
either for work or college . . ."29 The principal of 
a black hi^ school in Mem^is declared: "They 
have diplomas, but no Jobs."^^ 



Studies of Black Aspirations 

Even before the 1960'Sj some studies reported 
hi^er vocational and/or educational aspirations 
among Ne^o than among white youth J 1 In 1952, 
Boyd*s study of Portland, Oreg., matched white 
and Negro students by socioeconomic status and 
IQ and found Nepo children to have the hi^pr 
aspirations; the siti^Ation in Portland was un- 
changed some 12 years later.32 

During the early IPSO's^ Goff studied voca= 
tional aspirations of Negro youths in Durham, 
NpC» Tliey ranged In age from 6 to 8 years and 12 
£^^^^0 14 years. She found that "feelings of confl= 
dence are expressed more often than not, positive 
attitudes of competence exist more frequently 
than negatlie ones, ambitions are directed toward 
occupations which yield substantial economic re- 
turns j success in area of performance are most 
often expected, and \idshes generally are In terms 
of further self-enhancement,"3^ Their i«rsond 
experience of ego-deflation had not led them to 
doubt their own personal capacity to advance 
^onomicaUy and socially, On the other hand, 
among the children of families in the upper 
income level of the sample, boys were less opti- 
mistic about their chances, Goff explained the 
greater realism by noting that among boys "there 
is more movement and mingling outside the home 
and class-room with greater opportunity for sharp 
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parson-to-person compariions and increased aware- 
ness of group standards. Outlooks, as a result, are 
less hopefuL"^^ 

Grier conducted a foUowup study of the 1956 
graduates of all-Negro Dunbar hi^ school in 
WashingtoUi D^C. The school was' known then as 
one of the best of its kind in the country. At 
graduation, a large majority of the students said 
they wanted to enter a profession. In 1961, 
however, only one-fourth still held to this aspira- 
tion. Only 7 of the 46 Dunbar graduates had 
earned a bachelor*s degree, but 71 in aU had 
entered college, Grier coirunents on one aspect of 
the outcome: "Since the home environment itself 
offered little in the ymy of useful career advice, it 
is possible that the aid offered by the school was 
inadequate to the unusually stringent demands 
upon it.'*35 

Nam, Rhodes, and Herrlott analyzed data from 
^e deceimial ^nsuses as well as later data 
collected by the Bureau of the Census relating to 
imequal educational opportunities, Some of their 
findings relevant to aspirations follow: ^ 

Among whita-coUar familieSs Napoes aie far more 
Ukdy I than whitii] to plin on going to eoUeie; among 
low§r= status familleSi the racial difference is small and 
favors Nepoes . . . There li a tendeney for Nepo students 
to plan for a h^her level of education than their mothers 
e?cpect them to attain (especially in lower status families). 
The study reveals a large disorepancy between the 
enrollment status and the plans of students in the 
low-income and non»white collar groups of the central 
cities-- particularly for Nepoes. The m^ority of the 
students in these groups say they plan to go to coUege, 
yet it is Just these groups that have the highest rates of 
nonenroUmentSS ' 

The researchers did not restrict these generaliza- 
tions to any special section of the countty* 

Since i960, a number of more or less con- 
trolled studies have been made of Negro-white 
differences in aspiration, both under conditions of 
school segreption and desegregation. 

Blake studied level of aspiration in a suburban 
area near a large mldweitern city.3' He matched 
three groups of students on socioeconomic status, 
IQ, and and achievement: 

Group W: 59 white students from integrated 
high schools 

Group Nil 59 Negro students from integrated 
high schools 

Group NSi 59 Negro students from segregated 
hi^ schools. 
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In the integrated schools, Negroes were a minority 
but the Schools were not transitional to Negro, 
The school administratori were reputedly fair to 
Ne^o children, 

Blake set out to test fourhypothesei:^^ 

4, On average, Negro pupils will have higher 
levels of aspiration than those of their white 
counterparts in ttm mixed school situation. 

2. ITiere will be greater variability in the 
aspirations of tiie minority group in the segre- 
gated school system tiian in the mixed school 
system. 

3. Hie Negro pupUs in the, mixed school 
sample will show a higher average level of 
aspiration than the Negroes in segregated school 
samples. 

4. The average aspiration will be approximately 
the same for whites and Negroes in the inte- 
grated school group, but there wiU be greater 
variability in the segregated Negro group. 

Ne^o students in integrated schools set higher 
aspirational levels than their white feUow students. 
The first hypothesis was thus supported. TTie 
second hypothesis was rejected. Negro students in 
the segregated schools did not set a wider range of 
aspirntional levels than both other groupi; they set 
fewer low aspirational levels than either Negroes or 
whites in integrated schools. The third hypothesis 
was also rejected. Negroes in the integrated schools 
failed to set higher averap aspirational levels than 
Negroes in segregated schools. Finally, the fourth 
hypothesis was rejected inasmuch as segregated 
Negro students had hi^er average levels of aspira- 
tion than did whites in integrated schools. The 
segregated Nepo students were the highest aspir= 
ing of aU three groups. 

Blake interprets the high aspirations of segre- 
gated Negroes as a defensive measure whereby the 
student attempts to maintain his self-esteem. To 
set a low goal might be interpreted by others as an 
admission of lower self-esteem. It is not desegrega- 
tion but segregation, in Blake's opinion, that 
threatens the 'jgro's self-esteem: "The more 
rigidly segregated total environment is much more 
constantly devaluing to the Negro/'^^ Blake re- 
jects an alternative explanation which holds that 
because the segregated school is a protective 
environment against the harsh reality of discrimi- 
nation^ ..Negro children find it **safer to set high 



goals with or without expecting to attain 
them."40 

Be that as it mayj two points shoidd be kept in 
mind. One, that integrated Negro students of like 
intelligence, socioeconomic status, and achieve- 
ment set higher aspirational levels than did their 
white counterparts. Two, despite the matching, 
the segregated Negro children responded de- 
fensively. They were not able to accept themselves 
as realistically as did the integrated Negro 
students, 

In 1960 Wilson studied the social aspects of 
aspirations in the public schools of Berkeley, 
Calif.^^ He had three aims: . . To determine the 
extent of the differences in social composition 
between the elementary schools, to confirm the 
relationship between familial bacl^round and 
academic iJuevement and aspirations, but, particu- 
larly, to investigate how the differin| school 
milieux mi^t modify this relation^ip,"^^ 

Wilson found, as expected, that children of 
hi^er social status achieved more than children of 
a lower status. More Interestin^y, he also found 
that children from rou^y similar social back- 
grounds achieved across a wide range. A key to these 
discrepancies turned out to be what might be 
called the social geopaphy of the Berkeley 
schools: families of the hl^est socid status were 
concentrated in the HiUs; of the next highest, in 
the FoothiUs, and of the lowest, in the Flats. At 
the same time, each geographical area also con- 
tained some families of every social group. In 
speaking of academic achievement, Wilson re- 
ports: **The children of professionals in the Foot- 
hills attained a poorer average than their compeers 
in the Hills; the children of manual workers in the 
Foothills, almost equalling the white-collar group . 
in the same schools, were far superior to tho^ in 
the Flats.'*43 

Academic achievement was found to depend 
not on broad social status afflUation but on the 
social climate of the school. Children of the same 
social background achieved more if they attended 
a hi^er status school. This held for children of 
every s^qial-^status. At the same time, Wilson 
discovered that teachers tended to allocate school 
marks according to social class criteria. In lower 
status schools— where lower academic standards 
prevailed— children of high status received as many 
A*s and B's as their social counterparts in upper 
status schools. 
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When it comei to aspirations^ according to 
Wilson, socid status factors do not operate in so 
daar-cut a manner. In fact, **more Negroes in the 
FlatSj where they are a majority, have high 
aipirationi, than in the Footiiills, where they are a 
minority, School chUdren, however, tend to 
adopt the asplTations of tiielr peers. In the Flats, 
each cMd has much more contact wth otiier 
children who do not aspire to eoUege. TTie 
non-coUege aspirants make up a very cohesive 
group. **Relatively, then, terminal students are the 
socid leaders in the lower socioeconomic strata. 
They gain socid support from their peersj and, in 
turn, set the pace for them, witiiout adopting the 
standards of success prevalent in the wider com- 
munity of adults. In the HiUs more children 
are isolates whose vety isolation protects their hi^ 
aspirations from the corrosive effect of low 
achievers. 

Wilson views the segregation of Negroes in 
Berkeley schools from the standpoint of con- 
structive group functioning* The preience of high 
aspirations among lower class Negroes dem- 
onstrates "that a segregated socid minority can 
generate and maintain hi^er hopes than when 
integrated* It can develop its indigenous leader- 
ship, and is not demoralized by continuous tokens 
of their imposed inferiority."^^ Clearly, a funda- 
mental conflict exists between Blake's and 
Wilson's interpretations of the p^diological con* 
tent of segregation. Blake regarded sepegation as 
"constantly devaluing to the Nepo" whereas 
Wilson states that segregation prevents demordiza- 
tion of the segregated. A cmcial question remaini^ 
Is the sense of "imposed inferiority" more intense 
under segregation than under intepation? The 
wei^t of the evidence presented in the remainder' 
of this chapter probably uspports the view that 
segregation is more destructive. 

Geisel studied Negro and white aspirations in 
Nadiville, Tenn.^^ He compared 1,245 white with 
777 Nepo students in 7th, 8th and 12th grades. 
Wiile white students had a Mpiflcantly higher 
mean IQ score (108.2 vs. 89.7), Negro vocational 
and educational goals were sipiificantly higher .^^ 
Geisel observed that significant differences be- 
tween Negroes and whites existed not only in IQ 
md aspiration scores, but dso with respect to 
"participation patterns, attitudes, and self- and 
life-concept dimensions for both upper and lower 
-^'socioecononiic status groups. "^^ 



Extracurricular school activities were distinctly 
white specialties, However, Negro students were 
hi^y active in the Negro community, flt ^ould 
be recalled that Nash^e in this period was a 
leading center of southern civU rights activity .) As 
Gei^l put it: "The school is a status ^nmbol but 
the outside activities are where Negroes can enjoy 
life."50 

Within the school itself, the teacher plays a 
most important role for the Negro child: 

Tha teach§r for the white chUd is Iflcely to ba limply 
an initrum§ntal ^ent of the school For the Nepo child 
die also repreignts a status portion and a ra^eGted social 
role . , . The Negro child who feels ha is important in the 
eyes of the teaeher Is optimiitiQ about the future and also 
thills that education is very important This pattern is 
much less pronounced for white youth.^ ^ 

By inference, the significantly hi^er self-concept 
scores repstered by Negroes mi^t will reflect this 
more personal meaning of school and especially of 
flie teacher. 

The values of the Negro subcommunity are 
reflected in vocational choices of Negro youth. 
About hdf of the Negro students swd they wanted 
to become teachers, physicians, lawyers, social 
workerSj ministers, morticians, and nur^s.^^ 
These are vocations that can be practiced directly 
within the Negro community. A recent study 
seemed to counter Geisel's finding about concen- 
tration in **Nepo" careers at a southern phenome- 
non.5 3 Bindman, in his study of Negro students at 
the University of Dlinois, found the same more or 
less true in the North: "(1) Nepo students are 
occupationally oriented in selecting their coUeges 
and courses of studyp and (2) Negro students select 
careers in which they can be reasonably certain of 
flndini remunerative employment,"^^ 

Yet, the p.s^'rholopcal threat of the white 
community t^es its tQ% eipeci^y as evidenced 
by responses by 12th grade students in Geisers 
sample, By that time, Negro-white differences in 
educational aspirations have largely disappeared. 
Tests on students* perception of realities that 
mi^t block their future show the greatest sensi- 
tivity -Hn 12th grade where contact and potential 
competition wth Whites in the occupations world 
is imminent, "^^ Realism marks the choice of 
fldds of vocationid concentration as it registers the 
apprehenriveness felt by the soon-to»be paduate. 
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Over a period of one yeM, PJ, 198 in 
Manhattan, a six-grade school^ was desegregated. 
The student body was dividid: one-half Puerto 
Rican, one-third NegrOj and one-sbcth other* 
Children were tested in October 1960 and June 
1961,5^ Their vocational aspirations were found 
to vary ^dth the social composition of the class- 
room. Without exception, among children repre- 
senting an ethnic minority in a classroom, fewer 
chose a professional or semiprofessional occupa- 
tion. The tendency away from such aspirations 
was strongest among Negroes and weakest among 
wMti non-Puerto Ricans, In addition, both Negro 
and Puerto Rican students were more expressive in 
classes in which they were a minority. White 
non-Puerto Ricans showed the opposite tendency. 

Powell studied the aspirations of talented Negro 
youth in the segregated schools of Alabama.^ ^ His 
sample was 100 11th and 12th grade students who 
scored very high on the California Test of Mental 
Maturity: above the 85th percentile on the 
national norm and between the 93rd and 99th 
percentiles on the Alabama statewide norm.^ 
Nearly 40 of the 100 did not plan to attend 
college. As several of them explained to Powell: *'I 
don't have the money to attend college and If I 
did attend all I could do would be to teach school 
or carry miiL"^^ Of the 61 planning to attend 
college, 46 preferred to attend a desegregated 
college; all but four would select such a college 
outside the South. (Data were collected during 
1959; several years after, probably even more of 
the students would have considered desegregated 
colleges.) 

Three factors influenced a student's decision to 
seek a college education: (1) college attendance 
by a sibling; .(2) the presence of a counselor in the 
high school; and (3) strong maternal approval. The 
decision was not dependent on the father's occu- 
pation or income. 

Vocational aspirations were heavily in the 
direction of teaching: 58 percent of the boys and 
41 percent of the girls. Nearly three quarters of 
the boys not planning to go to coUege wanted to 
learn a skilled trade. ^ * 

Gist and Bennett investigated aspirations in 
four Kansas City high schools; 412 Negro students 
were compared with 461 white studants.^^ When 
IQ and socioeconomic status were held constant^ 
no significant differences existed in either occupa- 
tional or educational aspiration. Geisel had found 
significant differences between Negro and white 



and declared: . . We have rediscovered subcul- 
ture. ''^3 Gist and Bennett, however, declared 
flatly: , .This study seems to add to the 
growing evidence that there is no such thing as a 
Negro subculture when general attitudes toward 
occupations or education are the focus of atten- 
tion."®^ Part of the difference between these two 
conclusions may lie with the degree tfiat socio- 
economic influences were controUed. Gist and 
Bennett claim only to have "crudely con- 
trolled"^^ such influences while Geisel states that 
his Negro and white subjects "are obvioudy not 
truly comparable. The difference may also be 
explained by the fact that two Negiro populationi 
were studied. 

Gottlieb studied Negro-white differences in 
aspirations and fulfillment in seven high schools.^^ 
His sample was divided into four categories: 

1. All students In two aU-Negro hi^ schools in 
the South. 

2* AH students In two aU-whlte hi^ schools in 
the South. 

3. A 25 percent sample of Negro and white 
students in a northern interraci^ high 
school. 

4. A 25 percent sample of students in an 
all-Negro high school in the North. 

Negroes had higher college-going aspirations, 
and Negroes from southern segregated schools had 
hi^er aspirations than Negroes in the interracial 
northern school. Expectations diverged from 
aspirations; the two were less discrepant among 
southern Negro students, more discrepant among 
Negroes in interracial schools. 

Gottlieb then probed the relationship between 
goal fulfillment and teachers. It was hypothesized 
that student- teacher involvement would be at its 
peak "where the student perceived goal consensus 
and an ability as well as desire on the part of the 
teacher in the goal-attainment processi"^ - 

While students tended to believe that they and 
their teachers shared common goals, this tendency 
was strengthened as social class of student rose^ 
Negroes, however, tended to see a discrepancy 
between tMeir goals and those held by teachers. No 
racial difference existed in students' assessment of 
their teachers' ability to help students attain their 
goals. With respect to teachers* desire to help, 
howeverj an . important difference ex- 
isted: . .Lower socioeconomic youth and 
especially Negro youth are least likely to perceive 
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the teacher as someone with a desira to facilitate 
goal attainment/*69 Gottlieb speculated: *'It 
seams quite likely that Negro students are more 
apt to see Negro as opposed to white teachers as 
understanding their goals and as having a desire to 
help the student attain goals."*^0 jn segregated 
classrooms Negro students may find discussion of 
Negro problems easier than in interracial class- 
rooms, 

Gottlieb draws a diarp distinction between an 
integrated and a merely interracial school. In the . 
former, children of aU backgrounds are repre- 
^nted through the social ^stem of the schooL In 
the latter, children of different backgrounds co- 
exist* in interracial schools, according to the 
findings of Project Talent, Negro youths achieve at 
liigher levels than in segregated schools. On the 
other hand, the same data reveal that ^Incidents of 
school dropout, absenteeism, and delinquency are 
less IMy ... to occur in all-Negro schools within 
the South.'''^^ While Gottlieb concludes that 
segregated schools are inferior to genuinely inte- 
grated scfiools, he also holds that in some respects 
the southern segregated school is inferior to the 
merely interracial schooL 

Brown studied aspirations in rural central 
FlQrida.^2 jhe subjects were 41 matched pairs of 
Negro and white sixth graders. Negro children 
revealed significantly higher vocational aspirations. 
The children as a whole aspired to higher occupa" 
tions than those of their fathers; this was 
especially true of Negro children. 

Aspirations among Negro and white boys in the 
Boston area were studied by Meeks.^^ He coni- 
pared the following groups: 

Group A 20 lower class Nepo boys from 
Roxbury 

Group B 18 lower middle class white boys 

from South Boston 
Group C 18 middle class Nepo boys from 

Roxbury 

Group D 20 middle class white boys from 
upper middle class private schools 
in Boston area. 

Aspiration levels were ascertidned by student 
performance on an experimental mechanical test- 
ing device. Meeks had expected to find lower class 
boys ydth hi^er aspirations; the reverse occurred. 
He predicted Negro boys would have lower aspira- 
tions than whites; he found there was no sipifl^ 



cant differenci. On the other hand, he 
observed-as he had predlcted-tiiat "lower class 
Ne gr oe s will have aipirations which are 
sipiificantly lower than any other race^lass 
combination,"^^ He also predicted vrith success 
that **lower class Nepo subjects wUl have signifl- 
cantly lower aspirations with Nepo experimenters 
tiian vdth white experimenters , , "'^^ 

In a real sense, Meeks' study does not belong 
here as it did not take place in an actual school 
setting; it was ^agned and conducted as a typical 
psycholopcal laboratoo^^ experiment, Its con- 
clusions differ sharply v^th wtually all others in 
one respects Meeki fails to find Nepo aspirations 
higher than white aspirations. Unfortunately, the 
research report contains no acknowledgment of 
the exceptional nature of to finding. Hie con- 
trols over social class were not strong in this study, 
thus hl^ghting the role of class. In addition, 
Meeks' theoretical orientation is psychoanalytical. 
This leads him to conceive of the lower class Negro 
as an objectively defeated person who is unable to 
make the standards of the society's ego ideal-i/e,, 
the white man^Ws own. The lower class Negro is 
thus regarded as a man without a fattier, *The 
defeated attitude with which they 
piowr class Ne^oes] approach goal-setting is a 
result of the ego's yielding to en^onmental 
realities and repressing the standards of the ego 
ided. *niey fantasy ^rescue' by neither the socially 
impotent real father nor the abstract, hostile white 
modeU"'^^ TWs explanation suffers from one 
central fMUng: It is contradicted by most conse- 
quential studies in the field. 

Sain studied vocational aspirations among 258 
^'students in a Detroit ^etto school.^ ^ Occupa- 
tional preferences and tiie expectations for the 
130 boys follow, for the three top ranking careers. 



Career Preference 
percent 

Engineer 23,8 
Physician 9,2 
Teacher 6.9 



Expectation 
percent 

17.7 
6,2 
6,2 



The scholastic average of the students in this 
school can be Judged from the scores on a standard . 
achievement test battery taken by 317 students In 
grade lOB. On vocabularyj the mean score was 
more than 2 years below grade level, and for 
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reading comprehension only a little less than 2 
years wder. Sain adds that-"many students scored 
on appro^mately a 4.0 to 5.9 grade level in 
certain sections of the test.'*^^ 

OdeU difected a large scale lurvey of the 
Philadelphia pubUc schools.80 One part of the 
report traced the city's 1961 high school paduates 
and enabled a check to be made upon the high 
educational aspirations of lower ranked Negro 
students. Here is a compilation by percent showng 
lower ranked Nepo and white boys who graduated 
in 1961, and where they went after graduation:^^ 



!.Q. level group 

White buys 
3Fd quarter 
4th quarter 

Negro boys 
3rd quarter 
4th quarter 



Went to 
college 

percent 
13 

3 



32 
8 



Other 
school 

percent 
7 
3 



Armed 

forces 

percent 
16 
6 



28 
23 



Forty of every 100 Nepro graduates in the lower 
half of the class* by IQ level, actually entered 
college; the corresponding jRgure for v^ites Mth 
equivalent IQ scores was 16, This would indicate a 
peater redism behind high aspirations than might 
appear at first ^ance. 

St. John studied the relationship of sepegation 
and a.^pirations.^2 gj^g hypothesized that "the 
peater the average percent Negro of schools 
attended in elementary pades one through nine, 
the lower the educational aspirations of Nepo 
high school students."^3 The findings, however, 
did not support the hypothesis* 

Goldberg and Cowan, in probing certain fantasy 
behavior related to the achievement role of the 
Negro male, found that Nepo college girls 
oriented to matriarchy were able to conceive of 
the Negro male as a potential achiever.84 Tnyg 
view was expressed in the coume of the projective 
Thematic Apperception Tests (TAT). 
"... Although the Negro male may be culturally 
devaluated," observe the researchers, "in fantasy 
he is seen as striving toward achievement=related 
goals."85 Perhaps, they conclude, this indicates a 
changing conception of the role of the Negro male. 

Cramer^ Bowerman, and Campbell studied edu= 
cational aspirations of southern Nep^o high school 
students*^^ Their sample covered Alabama, 



Mississippi, North Carolina, and Virpnia. Ovar 
10,000 Nepb adolescents completed question- 
naires, including foUowup studies; the paiiod 
covered was November 1963— Januaty 1965* None 
of the students, apparently, was enrolled in a 
desep'epted schooL As Wilson had found in 
Berkeley, so the Cramer group also 
reported: . »TTiose vdth low socioeconomic 
status may definitely benefit from being in a 
school envdronment where college^oing is more or 
less the normal expectation,"^^ This was true of 
tiie Nepo students as weD as a white control 
poup. 

Huson and ScMtz examined the vocational 
records of Neyo college paduates from 
Lomsiana*^^ Nepo student! came from DiUardj 
Grambling, Southern, and Xa^er ufUversities* 
White control students were from Louisiana Poly- 
technical Institute, Northwestern State Univei^ity 
of Louisiana, and Tulane University, Hie major 
findlnp of the study were: 



1, Negr(^s are unemployed for longer than 
whites. 

2* Nepoes start at lower salariei ttmn whites. 
3p Ne^oes are further behind whites m salary 

after 15 months of work than they were at 

the start . 

4. All but a few Negroes work in substantially 
Negro environments*^^ 

More tlian half the male Negro paduates becami 
teadiers, the occupation to which the afore- 
mentioned findings applied with the greatest force. 

Flchter conducted tliree studies of a national 
sample of Negro college paduates*^^ 

**^wer income Nepoes," according to Fichter, 
"demonstrate an amazing tenacity in striving for 
schooling . , ,"^1 Althou^ they had a^ociated 
wry little ^th coUege^riented people before 
coming to college, Nepo students nonetfieless 
seemed to have an espeddly strong determination 
to get through college. Compared with white 
graduates, "the Nepoes plan earlier, decide 
sooner, and are more stron^y committed to their 
career choice ."^2 ^Qg^ g^ter the field of educa- 
tion* Extremely few prepare for business careers 
which they regard as the an^e most racially 
restricted fleld*^^ 
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Fiehter, observing a certain self^onfldence 
among paduates of southern coUeges, ex- 
plained their mood this mLyi 

This N^o eoHeg© paduate pgrson^y knows la^e 
numbeii of Nepoei who **didn*t m^e %" parhaps ha has 
dole retotivts vAiQ were *iaft behtad" in th§ stry^a for 
lugh^ education, Thara is a shortar intaiganarationM 
dtetmica betwean the father who did not flnldi pade 
school and who is a teborar^ and tiie son who Mshes 
coQ^e to ba a profesMon^ Moie wo tiian the whita 
studant, tharafore, he has a f^^Hng of accompliihment 
and of coi^denea in his own provad abflity. Tlia fact is 
that he has ov^coma odds, he has fought through 
^cceisfuny, and hk self-imaie may not ba quite so 
unf ealistiC' as it first appaws to Ije.^* ' 

Another facet of this actiwst and expansive ori- 
entation is the same Nepo college student"! 
participation in civil ri^ts activities. Fichter found 
that Nepo college students were seven times 
likeUer to participate in campus ci\dl rights activi- 
ties than were whites.^^ 

KrystaU* Chedeis and White made an Intensive 
public opinion study of the Nepo community in 
Montgomery, Ala.^^ During June, July, end 
November 1966^ intendewers probed attitudes 
related to desepeption* Hie researcheis found 
that "approximately 68 percent of the parents felt 
that the least amount of education their children 
needed was a college depee. Almost all parents 
felt sure their children would get it."^^ Only one 
out of five black parents seriously considered 
sending a child to an all-white schooL^^ At the - 
same time, 7. out of 10 approved the principle of 
Negro and white youngsters attending the same 
schools.^ ^ 

Smith and colleagues explored various aspects 
of integration in the Detroit area.io^ Samples of 
Nepo and white parents in Wayne, OaWmd, and 
Macomb counties were queried on aspirations for 
tiieir children* Here is how they responded: 



Aspirations by 
occupational field 



Profesdonalj technical, 

and kindred 
Other white collar 
Skilled blue collar 
Unskilled blue collar 
Miscellaneous 



Responses of parents 



White 
percent 



Negro 
percent 



72 


'67 


12 


,13 


6 


5 


1 


2 


6 


U 



Don't Imow and not 
available 

N= 



383 



92 



The researchers then ascertained parental percap* 
tions of their chfldren*s chances of attaining white 
collar or blue collar occupations: 1^2 



Negro 



Wiite 



Achievement 


White 


Blue 


White 


Blue 


likelihood 


collar 


collar 


collar 


collar 




percent 


percent 


percent 


percent 


V^ty good 


47 


46 


62 


47 


Fairly good 


53 


41 


28 


40 


Not so good 


0 


5 


3 


6 


Poor 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Other 


0 


7 


7 


6 


N= 


15 


76 


156 


224 



Smith and his colleague expto that Nepo parents 
expect these rather hi^ aspirations to materialize 
tiirou^ an affective school system. Indeed, 
Nepoes expressed very high support for the 
schooli, exceeding by far the support expressed by 
wrious groups of white adults*^ 

Recent studies of aspiration among elementary 
school Negro children 

The Franks' study of Harrisburg, Pa., discussed 
previously, found no sipuflcant aspirational differ- 
ences between luccessfd and unsuccessful Negro 
learners in the sixth grade. 

Alam studied Nepo and white youths in three 
rural east central Texas counties. Nepo youths felt 
they would meet ^th less economic opportunity 
but did not as a consequence lower their oocupa- 
tionad expectations.l^S ftoportionatelyj Nepoes 
were ovenrepresented at both the hl^ and low 
ends of the scale of occupations chosen, "For both 
races " noted Alam, *'no signifloant relationship 
was obtuned between tiieir per«ption of oppor- 
tunity and occupations they expect to attain/' 

Rodman and Voydanoffj studying 255 Nepo 
diildren m a Detirolt, Mich., preschool and kinder- 
garten, found parents' aspirations for their 
duldren ranged wdaly. Hie spread was broader 
for lower class parents than for middle class 
parents; indeed, the higher the social class, the 
naffower the span of aspirations* The researchers 
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advise that to promote lodal mobfllty, the lowar 
diss parents must become convin^d of the 
practicality of mirations; it was not necessaty to 
con\dnce them of ttie deskahflity of aspira- 
tions for their children* 

Veroff and Peelf at the Univei^ty of Michigan 
studied some of the consequences of clodng a 
pedominantly Nepo elementary ichool and trans- 
fening its students to dx raciaUy mixed schools. 
Tlien these transferred children were compared 
with a dmflar group i^o attended a predonu- 
nantiy Nepo schooL After a ye^ of desegregation, 
the transferred Nepo children had acquired "con- 
sistently higher autonomous a^ievement motiva- 
tion scores'' than Negro boys who remained in the 
black school.iOS Desegreption seemed to have 
moderated the 'Hinrealistically hi^ aspirations of 
' the Negro boys ."iO^ while at the same time 
pving rise to a peater self-confidence* The re- 
searcheis dedare' 

To guaid aga^it defeniive ova^^kation m ohfldisn a 
dasap^ation piopm has to ju^ie two piradoxi^ 
faetw. It flrst must avoid pladni Nape oi white chndren 
m potiliom in schoob that maka them faal a saHaiit 
**nihiorfty'* status. It must also pfoidda oonteet with 
tAfldran whose bsekpound rapresents a l^h^ status timn 
thafr omL AH of this suggests tha de^abffity of a ^hool 
dis^ragation propam that promotes a fliorou^ mtai- 
niEdiig of ohfldf en of differmit liaas and chsms^^^^ 

A point of condderable practical import is 
made by Henderson* He steesses that the need of 
lower class Nepo boys for enhanced self-concept 
is separate from their need to conw to know a 
teoad range of occupations. Often, successful 
Nepo practitioners inwted to ipeak to class- 
. rooms of Negro youths, Henderson observes that 
while such events may bolster youthful self- 
concept, they also limit the range of 
occupations for students to consider. As 
Henderson explains: ,Xdwer class white 
students with middle class white role models vwU 
be exposed to conaderably mar^ occupational 
dtematlves than wUl lower class Negro students 
v^dth middle class Nepo role modeli."ll ^ 

Recent studies of aspiiBtions among Junior high 
and high school students 

WyUe and Hutchins studied samples of Negro 
and white junior high and high school students in 
Illinois and Pennsylvania. Over a 6 year period 



they found ^.lat more Negroes than whites wMid 
to attend college and were convdnced they were 
able to do so**12 ^Qjg ^j^g^^ report being 
encouraged by their parents. In Pinellas County^ 
Clearwater, Fla., Carwise found that studeir.i at an 
aU-Negro school had vary high educational aspira- 
tions. Achievement was more closely related to the 
students' own attitudes toward further education 
than to those of parents. ^ * 3 

Dung explored the possible intenelations of 
occupation^ choice and sodd class bafckgrdund of 
nei^borhood* He studied Negro and white 
students in three IndianapoUSj Indo Ugh schools. 
He found that occupational aspkationi of white 
boys wre related not to nei^borhood but to the 
prestige lev^L of their fathersV occupation. For 
Nepo boySj howeverp aspirations exceeded tiie 
prestige level of fathers* occupations. Why was this 
so? Durig specutated lliat the reason lay vwth tiie 
integration of the school and the nel^borhopd in 
which the sample Negroes studied and resided. 
Referring to the Nepo students, Durig 
explainedr "In their strimg toward emahclpation 
they compare themselves witii members 'of the 
dominant poup* IWs comparison md^t iriotivate 
them to emidate the occupational aspirations as 
weU as the values of the donunant group. IWs 
moti^tion is undoubtedly increased among 
Nepoes in an intepated neighborhood,"^ 14 (Most 
of the white students in the intepated school 
^me from white collar families,) 

Thorpe studied aspirations for a professional or 
technic^ occupation among high school students 
in five North CaroUna cities-Ashe^^e/Charlottej 
Fayettevillej Salisbury^ and Shelby. Race p^r m 
TOs found to be of minor irriportance, Witii sodal 
class controUedj for examplej white and Nepo 
boys had identic^ aspirationd levels. V^^ Boys of 
higher sociri class in both races were better 
informed about required fonnal training for pro- 
fessional and technical occupations, 

Nepo prls, Thorpe found, were the most 
ambitious of aU* 'Diese higher strivings were based 
on fact^ather tlian fanta^ , 

^though tiie ma^chil pattani of Nepo famfly 
stouctura appgari to be footed in ilaveryi its pafpetuation 
may rest in eduestion , * . THa 1960 Cenais reygalid that 
for m white perioni 25 yiars of aje and over who had 
TOjnplited 4 or mora years of coQegef 39 percent were 
womm For N^oepj the flfure was 53 percent*^ 
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TTius^ considerably more than icUe aspiration lies 
behind the hi^ strivings of Nepo prls in this 
study* 

Caplin studied self-concept and aspiration of 
fourth, fifth, and sixth ^ade students in three 
schools in a smaU norAem New Jeney city in the 
New York City metropolitan area^J^^ He com- 
pared wWte and Nepo children in a de facto 
segregated school a newly desegregated school, 
and a school that had been desegregated for a long 
time* Both white and Nepo children had sipifi- 
cantly hi^er aspirations in the newly desegragated 
school than in the de facto sepegated schooL 
Caplin warns that "the school must t^e positive 
action to protect and enhance this initial 
gain/*^^^ Unfortunately* the researdi did not 
establish levels of aspiration of children prior to 
their entry into the newly desegregated schooL 
Consequently, it is altogether possible that tfie 
superiority of these children on aspiration ante- 
dated desepegation. 

Rhodes examined the effect of a mother's 
aspiration for her child upon the child's own 
aspiration for higher education. He found it to be 
the sin^e most important factor and not equalled 
by any peer group influence* School climate was 
regarded as distinctly secondary in effect. Low 
aspirations by Negro mothers tend to be counter- 
vaUad in their effect by aspirations of friends* 
While Negroes are less likely than whites to be 
enrolled in college preparatory curriculums— the 
percentages are 16 and 41 respectively-if mother 
and child have hi^ aspirations for college the 
percentages change to 32 and 60*11^ "Nagroes'% 
Rhodes concludeSj '*were less likely to be enrolled 
in a college preparatory curriculum. Therefore, 
any pro-am to increase Nepro attendance at 
college should include counseling or direction in 
the early years of the secondary school 
experience/*!^^ In a supplement to tiiat of 
Rhodes* study, Mommsen declared that while 
Nepoes did not regard education as the only 
means of lea\tag the ghetto, this hi^ valuation of 
education is part of tiie black American sub- 
culture.*'^^^ A study by Alien and Robinson in 
Logan County, Okla. attests to the fact that high 
Negro maternar aspirations for children are not 
universaL Comparing aspirations of Negro mothers 
on Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) or other welfare programs with those of 
nonwelfare mothers, the Langston University tt^ 



searchers reported: "Both groups manifest a low 
degree of both interest and influence in their 
children's vocational aspirations * . , Many mothers 
gave neutral responses on job aspirations such as 'I 
would like any Job but just so it is a good 
Job.'"122 

In Dade County, Ra., Curtis studied vocational 
aspirations of Negro students in segregated and 
desepegated schools , Students had attended the 
desegregated schools for 2 to 3 years. They tended 
to Itate tiiey were praparlng for professional, 
technicd, managerial, clerical, and sales careers* 
Students in ttie segregated school selected mostly 
service occupations, machine trades, bench work, 
and structurd work,l ^3 Curtis felt that many 
poorly prepared students who selected highly 
specialized careers were "choosing these jobs in an 
effort to improve their self-esteem/'^ ^^ 

Gurin and associates made two studies of 
motivation among Nepo college students. In the 
first study, they found that elementary or high 
school teaching was the career choice of 24 
percent of the males and ^ percent of the 
females. TM^^ as noted in Fichter's earlier studies, 
was a traditional career choice for sou^em 
Nepoes espedally. Wiener a nontra^tional 
car^r choice wiU be made depends in part upon 
tfie student*s world outlook. Gurin and Katz cited 
an example: "The males who have hi^ self* 
confidence about academic success and strong 
beliefs that they, rather than the exigencies of 
fatCj can control what happens in their own lives 
also aspire to more prestigefulj demanding, and 
nontraditiond occupations than do males with 
lower generalised expectancies of success/'^ 

But Negro students learn to take the over- 
arching fact of racial discriminatiQn into account 
in tiieir career calculations* Clearly, to ack- 
nowledge the importance of discrimination is to 
reco^ize a factor beyond one's control. Attention 
to discrimination, emphasize the researcherSj "may 
not imply a sense of powerlessness but rather an 
enhanced capacity to cope that comes from being 
more reaUty-orlented about both the obstacles and 
opportunities for a Negro in this society ."^ 26 

Socioeconomic status as such teUs \p little 
about these students* aspirations: Grouping all 
students from lower status homes, for example, 
produ^i no meanin^ul pattern* Separating high- 
ability and low-ability students from such homeSj 
however, reveals a stark contrast: aspirations of 
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Ae latter aw **severely dipra^ed."i27 high- 
ability itudents are not as hea^y penaMzid by the 
absance in thek homes of "high-aipirant modeli" 
faiasniudi as teachers and other models had proved 
adequate substitutes.128 

a second studyj Gurin and associatei 
analyzed the ^^arrelationships between motiva- 
tion and what is toio^, as "internal-external 
control/VThis concept describei either tiiose who 
accept a personal reiponsibility for events, rather 
than blanUng or thanldng others (internal); or 
tiipse who tend to see external events and/or 
forces as the initiators of action affecting them, 
and who tend therefore to place the blame or 
credit on others (extenial). In a middle class 
n^odelj internal orientation is usudly considered 
normal or even healthy , while external orientation 
is regarded as dysfunctional for academic achieve- 
ment. 

This distinction^ contend the researchers^ cloata 
more than it reveals when applied to Negro 
students, A strictly internal orientation would lead 
a Napo student to accept personal blame for 
many learning problems directly attributable to 
socidly imposad patterns of racid discrimination. 
In tiie Gurin— Katz study ^ Nepo students of 
ability who had an internal orientation were the 
same ones ^o tended to select Jobs less tradi- 
tional for Negroes, At the same time, they 
acknowledged the presence of discrimination as a 
limiting factor upon their aspirations, Gurin and 
associates in their study distinguish between 
person^ and collective aspirations. TTie former 
stresses advancement by indi>ddual Nepoes* the 
latter, advancement by Negroes as a whole. 
Personal control and racial militancy were nega- 
tively related.! This did not ne^ssarily mean 
that racial militants desired to overthrow the 
existing system but rather that they ^shed "to 
remove the baniers to Nepo mobility ^thin the 
system, , ,"130 jhus, hi^ Negro aspirations tend 
to operate within a collective framework (and are 
external) but tend to facilitate indi^dual mobility 
(and are also internal), 

TngNDs IN Research ON Aspira- 
tions 

During the early 1970'Sj several mmn lines of 
research on aspiration are evident. All are exten- 
dons of pre^ous research, TTic^e includes sense of 



periond control, black-white aipirational dif- 
ferences, and desepeption and aspirations. 

Sense of Personal Control 

IRie most creative and probing of recent studies 
in tiie sense of personal control area was done by 
Jorgensenj a black researcher. He offered an 
alternative to itm inte^retation put forward in the 
Coleman Report, Coleman found high sense of 
prsoni (intemd) control among blaeli to be 
related to higher academic achievement. He ex- 
plained the correlation as reflecting the beneficial 
effect of white classmates on blacA studen^^ 
predominantiy white, mlddUe cfa nillieu pre- 
sumably stimulated blacks to peater belief in 
themselves and in tiieir future, 

Jorgensen rqects this wew, Ms alte is 
based, in part, on a close study of four southern 
and four northern hi^ schools. It also reflects his 
o^ experience as a student in a desegregated 
sdiooL **My personal experience," he wites, 
**was , , , that when following desepegation I 
found that I was as good or better than the best 
white students in mathematics, a possibility f had 
not foreseen^ my sense of persond control in* 
areased immediately and dramatically,"!^! More 
broadly^ as the myth of white supremacy loosens 
its hold on blacks, they are enabled to function 
more in accordajice ^th their actud capacity, 
(Fanon would wholeheartedly endorse such a. 
iBnding,) Jorgensen generalizes; 

, , ,Iiidr^^s m blade studenta' unm of personal 

conttgl thiou^ de^pigation do not come baaausa black 

students Me influonDed by white stud^ts* attitudes. They 

come fiom explodgn of myths about bkck-white dlf= 

faiences It'is undoubted much aader for bkek studants 

to una^e being fumsiful m later IMe when they have 

teamed tlwt _ black and white abfllties are rouglily 
^ulvdent,132 

Another welcome implication of this research is its 
view of the school as a potentially active factor 
in the student's Ufe, 

Jorgensen is not concerned %dth discovering the 
control ideolo^ of black students; that is, 
whether they believe that people in generd have or 
lack the ability to control events. He wants to 
discover how they regard their own chances, ^ost 
studies deal ^th the ideological aspect of control,) 
Nor does Jorgensen himself adopt an ideological 
view of sepegation and desegregation. Studying 
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dx sepepted ichoois (four in Atlanta, two in 
Detroit) and two nonsegregated schools (in 
Deteoit)* Jorgensen did find a greater sense of 
personal control in the latter two schools* How- 
ever, he also found that in the same schools "black 
students frequently began to feel very powerless 
arid impotent in the face of racial oppression such 
as degradation or nonappreciation of black 
culture, being forced to study racially biased and 
inaccurate texts, or having disproportionately 
sm^ numbers of black teachers and administra- 
tors.'*^ ^3 On bdance, dthou^ not inevitably so, 
beneflcial inflrsnces predominated, according to 
Jorgensen. 

Three additional studies dealt with control 
ideolo^. Wute found that attendance of soutiiem 
black students in a desegrepted hi^ school during 
their junior and senior ye^s resulted in a height- 
ened sense of internal controLi3^ Buck and 
Austrin conducted a study in St^ Louis of 50 
matched pairs of black liigh school students, 
divided as adequate ^and inadequate academic 
achievers. The former held more strongly to an 
internal control ideology. Among the inadequate 
achievers, the external ideolo©^=Le., a belief that 
one's own efforts do not count much in the 
world-functioned as consolation for faflure. As 
the researchers put it, for these students the 
external ideology '-represents an effort to cope 
with feelings of despair and hopelessness that arise 
from their resizing the improbability of successful 
achievement in the prevailing educational situa- 
tion."! 3^ (Incidentally, all students in the Buck- 
Austrin study were in the normal range of IQ.) 
T^e mothers of the 100 participants held uni- 
formly high academic expectations for their 
children, regardless of achievement level. Home 
conditions were thus of no explanatory value in 
distinguishing between the two groups of students. 
^ Entwide and Greenberger jtudied the relation- 
ship of control and achievement but narrowed the 
area of control to academic matters ra^er than 
the world at large. Seven schools in Maryland, 
containing a total sample of 664 ninth graders of 
various etlmic backgrounds, were andyzed* Black 
students attended four nonsegregated schools 
whfle three . schools were predominantly white* 
T^e principal finding of a racial nature was that 
"black boys feel themselves responsible for 
academic success to a greater depee than do 
vMim . * . and black boys of average or below 



average intelligence express feelings of control like 
those expressed by IQ whltes/*i3^^ Thus, 
blacks tended toward intemality. Unlike 
Jorgensen^ Entmde and Greenberger did not offer 
a theory to explain the dynamics of black jntem- 
dity* 

In another study, Entwisle md Webster ana- 
lyzed the effect of adult encouragement' on 
achievement expectations of black elementary 
school students in the Baltimore area. The re- 
searchers set up an experiment whereby black and 
white students received encouragement after one 
testing and then were retestf d. ^e question was 
whether the encouragement 'would raise expecta- 
tions for black success both by the white and 
black children. One of the three schools involved 
had been nonsegregated for a number of years. In 
that school, especially, black children showed a 
significant increase in self^xpectations. They 
i acted in Une with a \dew that their ability to 
achieve was being strengthened*i36B Entwisle and 
Webster suggest tiiat a stable integrated school 
encourages a higher self concept by black children 
and minimized the viewing of race as a disabling 
factor in black achievement by either black or 
white children , 1 3 ^ C 

Black-White AspiRATibNAL 

DlFFERiNCES 

The more recent studies tend consistently to 
find relative aspiration levels comparable; at times 
black children's are higher, at other times, lower. 

Cosby studied aspirations of 5,992 10th graders 
in 75 Deep South high schools. Overall, whites had 
the higher aspirations^ but when stULsnts were 
mntdied by socioeconomic status, thj blacks 
registered hi^er levels.l^^ In Greensboro^ N^Cv 
Foster found no aspirational differences on a racial 
basis when the socioeconomic factors were con- 
trolled,l3^ Eppes reported that "many black 
males but only a few white males engaged in 
boastful overestimation of the scores they would 
attain , * . and seemed to ignore the fact that their 
actual performances often fell far short of their 
stated goals/'^3^ He found this to be especially 
true of black students with high internal patterns 
of personal controL Part of this could be ex- 
plained, Eppes added, by the general social pattern 
of ^thholding rewards and encouragement from 
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tdented blacks. Such practices facilitatad ox- 
teniidity and a tendency to avoid realistic self- 
appmisali "Indulgince In Msh-fulfflUng ?<^^ls fot 
themsalvei" thus became the nom^ im high 
externd blacks, according to Eppes.i^O 

In 1967j WAmond studied educationd aspira-^ 
tions among 823 black students in a predonu- 
nantly black junior high schooi in Pittsburg. 
Richmond was struck by the fact that S^percent 
of the students wanted to paduate from a 4-year 
college, even though only 39 percent expected to 
attain this high goal.^^l WliUe condderably fewer 
tl^n one-tenth of the parents had attended col- 
lege^ nearly three-fifths of the studentl reported at 
least one parent wanted their chfldren to complete 
a college education* Parental desires were matched 
in significance by school track as a detenninant of 
student aspiration; both factor joined ^th a 
third— peer influence. The track system functioned 
as a great magnifier of existing differences among 
students: "In the non-coUege tracks, 22 percent 
desire and expect to finish a coUcge education 
compm'ed to 64 percent of the students in ttie 
college course of study /-l^^ 4 special value of 
Richmond's study is to counter the stereotype of 
the predominanUy black school as a monoUthie 
dampener of aspirations. True^ 46 percent of the 
students neither desired nor expected to complete 
college. At the same time^ the intamal c^ganiEa- 
tion of the school apparently added to the 
likelihood that they would never do either. 

A single study has dealt with the educational 
aspirations of black and white high school girls. 
Brindley surveyed 200 11th and 12th paders in 
four Cleveland area schools. Two were pre- 
dominantly white, two predominantly black. Hie 
schools also differed by sodal class. Brindley 
found that black and white students in middle 
dass schools had comparably high aspirations 
which were consonant ^^th the expectations of 
teachers and counselors*^ Girls in the lower 
class white school also tended toward middle class 
aspirational choices. On the other hmd, the 
choices of lower class black girls were d^ficantly 
more modest. Brindley concludes that this finding 
resulted in part from the failure of teachers, 
counselors^ and parents to advise the students that 
career chances ,for black young women have 
broadened in recent yean. 

In New York City two studies, separated by a 
dozen years or so, came to opposite conclusions 



on parental aspirations for their cMdren. Lorenz, 
using 1960 data for 177 black and white adults 
living in a npnsegregated public housing project, 
found that black parents had somewhat lower 
educational aspirations for their children ttian was 
tru^ of tile wWte parents.^^^ More recently Brook 
and otheiS studied the parents of 292 children in 
the fijfst and fifth grades of 12 schools in New 
York CUy* Ihey found no significant differences 
beiwtien black and white students on occupational 
aspKafdofJS or oxpectatiohs. Black parents, how- 
eve -^d.^u '^mM W^er as^ations for tiieir children 
di'n: whit%* parents. It is not possible to 
u^gkd^ vi iiether tf^c disparate flndinp over a dozen 
yQBXi rs!:^MQt chang4 in relative aspirations by 
bla j^ ^ad white parents or whether these were 
sonit low unrepresentative of black and wMte 
parer =: ^sa wh^e. 

Dm : 3REQATI0N AND ASPIRATIONS 

SUi^M^^'^ngly few studies have been made of 
^piratior/ ; vaiying conditions of racial 
mixture, abmraoii reported from a study of 44 
Mack studenifl f;wo Philadelphia junior hi^ 
schools that the yi^dents in a radaUy bdanced 
school had far hi^er aspirationaj levels than 
students in an aU-black schooLl^^ He wm not sure 
whether this flnding indicated that the non- 
segregated students were simply expressing un- 
realistic aspirations or whether the high aspirations 
presaged rising academic achievement by the same 
students, HaU studied occupational aspirations of 
blade and white high school male seniors in 51 
Texas schools* Aspirational levels, he found, were 
unaffected by the racial composition of class- 
roomsJ^^ 'Die same was true of occupational 
expectations, lliis latter finding should be 
tempered by the fact that fewer than one-quarter 
of the black seniors answered the questions in^ 
volved. Overall j HaU concluded, desegregation had 
not altered the aspirational patterns of students. 
He speculated that such a change hinged on the 
desegregation of other institutions in the com- 
munity, 

AnseU, in a study of 375 lower class white and 
black students in four schools, found no difference 
in the vocational maturity of both poupsJ^^ 
(Students ranged from 8th to 12th grade.) To- 
getheri the lower class students lagged about 2 
years behind white middle class students in voca- 
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ttonal maturity, In a study of 324 black hi^ 
^hool seniors in North CaroUni, White and Kni^t 
reported ttiat desire to attend college was more 
diaracteristic of students in a lagregated than a 
desipegated %QhoQ\M^ TTui was espedaUy true 
of female students, Ihe researchers interpret the 
main finding as indicating a greater reaUsm among 
black students in deiepegated schools. 

Crahii in a national sample study, andyzed tiie 
itiendanca of black students in nonsepegated 
schools in relation to their occupational attain- 
ment later in life. He found that the public school 
not only mi^t educate the black students In an 
academic sense, but it also prowded them with 
opportunities to build interradal associations that 
could prove valuable in occupational success. Grain 
summarizes his flndinpi as follows ^ 

. . My Nepoas from bit^ated mhooU are mora Iflcely 
to hold "nonttaditiDnai** jobs-jobs which hava relatively 
few Nepoas in them, (b) Nepoes in nontoadational jobs 
wBl earn mora money than thole hi tiaditiond jobs, 
hanc^ (o) Napoes from intepatad ichools wfll ha\^ Wgher 
inGOtnei, and (d) Nepoas witii white Mand^i^s wffl hava 
a^ess to information about the labor market whiah toey 
^ use to obtain Aasa nontraditioiiM jobs, henca, (a) 
Napoas from mtanated sohools have mora know- 
tedga about jobs, - 

Tliese findings are W^ly consistent Mth repeated 
conclusions by other rasearchars about the in- 
creased aspiration al "realism" of black students in 
dasegregatad schou 

Epps warns about possible abuses of this 
powing aspirational radism. Black students, ha 
notes, are criticizad for hawig too low and too 
high aspirations: "Moderation in evetything seems 
to ba the thema of this type of theory ."^^i The 
great danger is that school authorities may under- 
take "the task of imposing realism upon minority 
students by administrativa methods such as 
tracking," 

Self Concept 

Wifle aspirations constitute a basic dimension 
of the self, the interest here extends to probing the 
lelf as a whole, and tiie student's o^ conception 
of her or his self. The formd study of the ^If is of 
long duration but the field has been more sue- 
cassf^ in drawing distinctions than arrivdng at 
definitive conclusioni. In this action, however, 
the principal concern is the educational sipiif- 



icanci of self research than the exact boundariis 
of various subdivisions of self as an entity. An 
attempt is made to classify studies with reference 
to tiie racial or interracial setting of die school 
mvolved in the research, as in the preceding 
chapter. 

Self Concept and Segregation 

Weddington studied various aspects of racial 
and class stereotypes among young children.i^^ 
She selected 374 Nepo and Wiite chUdren attend- 
ing three schools in Gaty, Ind, (In 1948, when the 
ddldren were tested, school segregation wm legd 
in Indiana^ ^e sdiool was all Nepo, another was 
aU ^te, and a third was white but located near a 
Na^o area* Most signiflcant was the researcher's 
effort to treat class and color as independent 
conMbutors to steraotyping. She found tliat 
Nepo children .. assigned favorable traits to whites 
more frequently than they assipied tiie same traits 
to themselves* Usudlyp this flnding was intarpreted 
to apufy the self-devduation of tiie Nepo child. 
Weddington, however, discovered that this practice 
\ras "more a function of the insidious influence of 
latent class desipiation than of skin color. , "^^^ 
Indeed, color bias was more evident in tiie white 
chfldren, Favorable stereotypes tended to be 
aliped to persons of high social status-both 
Negro and white-while favorable stereotypes ware 
assigned-interracially-to persons of lower class 
status, 

Wendland studied 681 Nepo and white eighth 
graders attending sepegated schools in North, 
Carolina, She found tiiat "the Nepo adolescents 
do not report damapng self^valuations or feelings 
of unworthiness, and in fact tend to view them- 
^Ives more positively and optimistically than the 
white sample,"i^^ In trying to account for self- 
esteem differences between Negro and white she 
stated that "defenaveness alone would not seem 
to be an adequate explanation'' and, even mora 
concretely, *Ht is unlikely that dafensiveness ac- 
counts for a significant portion of the 
wtonce.''155 

In the testing, Wendland found the Nep«s in 
her sample scored high on cynicism and estranga- 
ment, adding up to a pronounced negative orienta- 
tion toward the larger— and white— society. Such 
m orientation^ Wendland stresses, is not patliolo- 
peal; rather, it "reflects a realistic perception of 
the world as it often is for the Nepo*"156 as 
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prewously noted, Gurin and issociates have 
stressed the positive adaptive value of what 
Wendland refers to as "cynicism.** Nepo students 
thereby deny the existence of normal channels for 
personal propefs and assert the futUity of depend- 
ing upon the beiiCvDlence of the majority. A hi^ 
salf-concept would seem to be an essential pre- 
requisite in this psychological armamentarium. 

Trent studied ielf«acceptance and interracial 
attitudes,*^ ^ ffis sample con^ted of 202 Nepo 
children, ages 9 to IB, in New York City, He 
found that **diildren who were most self-accepting 
expressed sipiificantly more podtive attitudes 
toward both Nepoes and whites than did chfldren 
who were /^osf self-accepting."!^^ No indication 
was ^ven of the degree of school segregation of 
the children involved. Self-concept mbng 4»year« 
old children was studied by Brown,!^^ Over a 
3-week period, 38 Negro and Puerto Rican 
children of lower socioecononuc status were com- 
pared widi 36 upper middle class white children. 
In generalj aU the chUdren showed highly positive 
self-con captions. However , the Nepo children on 
"self as subject" tended to conceive of themselves 
as: 

a. sad ra^er than happy 
b» stupid rather than smart 
c sickly as distinguished from healthy 
d, not lildng thfeir owri facial appearance as 
opposed to evaluating their fadal appear- 
ance favorably, 
Brown cautioned that his project was a pilot study 
for a larger undertaking and its findings should 
therefore be regarded as tentative* 

Gibby and Gabler conducted a study in 
Atlantic City schools, apparently raciaUy homo- 
geneouSj and reported that Negro-white dif- 
ferences in self concept were dependent on sex 
and IQ levels. There were, in fact, relatively few 
outright racial differences that were statistically 
d^iHcant. In generali the researchers described 
the white chUdren as more, realistic in their 
self-appraisals,*^! 

Long and Henderson studied self-concept in a 
rural southern community among 72 Negro and 72 
white children who were to enter first graded 
The white children, treated as a control group, 
differed signiflcantly from the Nugro group in IQ, 
father's occupation, kindergarten experience, and 
other respects, Long and Henderson found that 
the Negro children had "a lower self- 



esteem , , ,''1^3 Si^ificant differences on some of 
these variables were present within the Nepo 
fftoup. The researchers conclude tfiat "for the 
Nepo diildj a realistic acceptance of the self as 
'dark' may be one aspect of aid po^ibly a 
prerequisite for an adequate self-esteem and a 
good relationship with peers,^**^^ The precise 
reasoning that led to this conclusion is somewhat 
unclear* 

In Na^^e, Binkley, studying children in 
apparentiiy sepegated schools* found that Nepoes 
were not lower than whites in ^lf=^oncept,^^^ 
Clark and associates investigated self^oncept 
among preschool children*^ Self-concept and 
vocabulaiy comparisons were made between 95 
Nepo and 52 white chfldren, Wiile vocabulary 
scores of white boys were signiflcantly W^er than 
those of Nepo boys, no sipiflcant differences 
were found in the area of self-concept, (A general 
finding of o^rdl high self-concept repeated 
Brown's finding.) Clark and assodates 
warn: J/, , ,Th^ repeated emphasis on the *neptive 
self-image' of Negro preschool children in educa- 
tional literature may need tempering lest it receive 
a spurious validation in the preschool classroom by 
becoming a self-fulfilling prophecy 1 ^ ^ 

Hodgidns and Stakenas compared Negro and 
white Mg^ school and college students in the Deep 
South. Witii socioeconomic status controUed, no 
dpificant difference existed between the groups 
of students in terms of self-assurance in school; the 
schools were ^gregated.*^^ 

In studying male underpaduates at three pre- 
dominantly Negro colleges— Virginia State College^ 
Petersburg; North Carolina Agricultural and Tech- 
nical College, Greensboro; and Morgan State 
College, Baltimore— Escoffery found that a sense 
of "fate control" was determined far more by 
contemporary social forces than by "peiionaUty 
makeup*\i^^ Whether or not a Nep^o student 
believed that events in general were beyond his 
controls he tended to demand "freedom now,"*"^^ 
He thereby asserted his belief that he could 
control that part of his "fate " 

Frenkel studied Nep^o and white pereonaUty 
differences among 153 matehed pairs of students, 
from Oklahoma State Univerdty in Stillwater and 
Oakwood College, HuntsviUe, Ala,l^l Hie Nepo 
sample had considerably higher mean socio^ 
economic status scores than the whites (55,8 v, 
37.5)1 On the tests, whites were found to have 
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apificantly higher anxiety scores; Frenkel had 
predicted the reverse* Nepoes had higher social 
acquieicence scores. No racial differences were 
found on measures of ago strength or aggression. 
Frenkel was especially interasted in the lower 
Nepo anxiety and explained it by noting that the 
Nep^oes attended an all -Negro school where "lack 
of competition with white: and lower naad" 
achievement might result in iower anxiety 
He was struck most by the relative absence of 
racial differences on the personality measures. He 
was confident that such ^fferences did exist in the 
past but there was reason to believe that the 
differences ware diminishing. Since the rise of civil 
rights activity, Frenkel speculated, "Negroes meet 
mih fewer frustrating situations and hence tfiey 
have less need for aggressive behavior. Instead, 
they have a strong need to be accepted by society 
atlarge."1^3 

Derbyshire studied personal identity among 
Nepo students at Morgan State CoUege in 
Baltimore.^ He found a pervasive sense of 
identity conflict among the subjects, especially 
concerning color. Tliose students most secure in 
their identity as Negroes were also most Ukely to 
accept other minorities.l'^^ Students who were 
unsure of their identity as Nepoes tended to 
deflne their relation to others in nagativtetic 
terms: We are not sure of anything but that we 
donH want to be like you. Students who were 
more certain of their identity tended to define the 
Nepo role in terms of sharing certain humanistic 
goals. 

MaUvar explored anti-Negro bias among Ne^o 
college students.^ He predicted that low scorerSj 
i^.,' with little such biaSj would tend to identify 
more positively with their parente and themselves, 
and would tend to resist actively any attack upon 
themselves. All hypotheses had to be rejected in 
^dew of the findings. As Maliver concluded: "It is 
difficult to draw the ore tied implications since the 
major hypotheses of the study were rejected."*^'^ 

During tha early 1970'j, self-concept and se^e- 
gation have been studied by several more investi- 
ptors, McArdle and Young examined the 
self doubts of black high school students in 
Madiioni Wise*, whose predominantly black school 
was to be closed* TTiey were to transfer to four 
mainly white schools* Rather than consider the 
possible educational advantages of the move, the 
black students dwelt on tiie prospect of being 



"swallowed up" and becoming powerless by virtue 
of being scattered among several schools,! While 
white students in the receiving schools seerped 
interested in socialidng with the black students, 
the latter were thinWng about what McArdle and 
Young call *their basic rights". White mid 
Richmond studied 209 black and white fifth 
paders. Despite the fact that the blacks were 
considerably poorer than the whites and that their 
school had changed in racial composition within a 
dn^e year from 95 percent white to 90 percent 
blacki their self-perceptions were very similar to 
those of the whites.! 

BuUou^ studied the tenacity of self-attitudes 
in Los Angeles area black adults who had attended 
^gregated schools as children* Almost regardless 
of where they now lived=in a primarily white 
suburbs in an integrated neighborhood, near the 
ghetto, or in the black ^atto itself-the longer the 
adults had lived and learned in sepegated clrcum- 
stancess the stronger were their present feelings of 
alienation from society as a whole.! BuUou^ 
did not conclude that simply haidng "been" with 
whites would benefit blacl^. instead, stipulated 
BuUough, "the black child needs at least some 
equri status contact ^th whites so that ha can 
learn that they are not more wonderful than he 
is."!*! TMs interpretation is wtuaUy at one with 
that of Jorgen^n, discussed earlier in this chapter. 

Self Concept and School Climate 

Self-concept was touched upon in two separate 
studies of school climata by Hendenon and 
Schneider discussed in chapter 5, pages 11-15, 
Henderson stressed tMt self-concepts of blacks in 
segregated settings were formulated with reference 
to conditions at the school they attended rather 
than to the relative status of blacks in the general 
community* In Henderson*s view, such black 
students were pacing themselves against the slow 
movement of substandard education.! 
Schneider reported that many black students in 
substantially se^egated schools tended to develop 
a sense of futility about academic achieve^ 
ment.!*^ Such an orientation expressed an ex- 
tome lack of persond control. Bun ton and 
Weissbach compared self-concept development of 
preschool black children in a public and a com- 
munity controUid school They found that the 
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latter was more favorable for positive 
self-concept J 

Marx and Winne probed the relationship of 
self-concept to agademic achievement among 98 
fifth and sixth graderfj in a predominantly black, 
lower class schooL Somewhat unexpectedly, they 
found no consistent connection between a 
student's academic self-concept and her or his 
academic achievement*^ Indeed, they found a 
negative relationship between achievement and 
social self-concept. In other words, the "better" 
the student, the "less" he thought of himself in 
relation to his peers. The researchers^ in trying to 
account for tliis seemin^y contradictory con- 
nection, suggest two alternative explana- 
tions: One, academic achievement is unpopular in 
the schoolj and thus students who score hi^ on 
tests are received with scorn; two, popular 
students will not want to risk losing their good 
(social) reputations by gaining a further reputation 
as a high acliiever. In any event, conclude Marx 
and Winne, the hope that heightened self^oncept 
will necessarily lead to improved achievement in 
the type of school used in the study is unwar> 
ranted. It might be noted that such a sweeping 
statement, requires more support than a study 
concerned with a single schooL 

&lf-cone€pt Levels of Black and White 

In only six of the cases under segregation was it 
possible to compare self^concept levels of black 
and white: three were equal; in two cases, blacks 
were lower; in one case, blacks were higher. 

Self Concept and ! nterraciality 

In this section, studies of self concept are 
reviewed - under conditions of interraciaUty, as 
defined in the previous chapter* 

Singer compared white and Nepo fifth graders 
to discover the effect of segregation and desegre= 
gation^ on interracial attitudes, Her general 
hypothesis follows: . 

A differential cognitive struoture (the abflity to main- 
tdn ^varal attitudes and opinioni dmultaneously POn'^ 
^ming another m dividual who is a member of the 
outpoup) and more podtivi attitud&s, as a function of 
proxiinity and intelligence^ should be found for ohfldren 
m the intepated school con^nung their attitudes tc^ 
^^ds Nepoes, when compared to the less differentiated 
^captions and less podtive attitudes towards Nepoes 
held by the white chfld in o school where there is no 



^ntoct with Nepoes, Three schools were selected for the 
mi (1) a High Exposure School (HES), where the fifth 
imde student body was 60 percent white and in which 
extensive bitenadal contact was evidanti (2) two Low 
EKposure Schools (LES), one where the fifth grade 
student body was aU white, and another in which the fifth 
p^de enrollment was 15 percent white. Whfle IQ scores 
ware dmflar for the two schoolSj the white students were 
primarily middle class, the Negroes lower ineomc*^^^ 

TTie white children in HES consistently scored 
lower on social distance toward Negroes* In 
accounting for white desire to have social contact 
with Ne^oeSj Singer found exposure to be more 
important then either intelligence or sex, Un= 
expectedly- it did not appear that thf bri^ter 
children were less prejudiced* Girls werej in 
general* less prejudiced than boys. 

If Negro exposure to whites led to less anti- 
white prejudice p how did it affect Negro self- 
concept ion? Singer administered certain drawing 
tests to aU children, Twenty=four Negro children^ 
(out of a total of 169) colored the face of a figure 
supposed to be a self-portrait; not a sin^e white 
. child did so* More sipiifjcant, perhaps , is the fact 
that 18 of the 24 were in HES. ''In other words,'* 
observed Singers "the Nepo children who had 
paater contact with white children showed a 
tendency to differentiate themselves and assert 
their identity more clearly ^8 

Generally speaWng, Negro children in HES had 
less regard for whites as academic achievers than 
did Negro children in LES, As Singer com- 
ments: *'the segregated Negro may see the white 
world as one of success and his own world as one 
of failure** :"i85 (Hus observation is supported 
by the research of Blake and Haggstrom; 
Me ketones work is also relevent*) The bright Ne^o 
^rl in HES "can conceive of herself as achieving 
more than a white child , and turns to her own 
group rather than to whites for socialization***^ 
Under integration, then, the Negro child is able 
"to differentiate himself without anxiety **'l^^ On 
the other handj Negro children in the LES "were 
less accepting of their skin color, saw themselves as 
poorer achieversp and developed negative attitudes 
toward various nonwhite groups**'^ 

Children were not merely "exposed*' to one 
another; they interacted with each other, Truej 
wiiite children usually rated Nepo children as 
"aggressive" on tests; but tfiis was fact, not 
prejudice. Despite this awareness, white children in 
IffiS stlU were more willing to associate with 
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Nepoes than were white children in LES. These 
latter white children, in fact, tended on tests to 
deny the existance of Nepo aggriision. As Singer 
noted: ''Mutes with no contact perceived the 
Nepo in a distorted manner, giving him Intel* 
lectual credit, but refusing to associate with 
him/'i93 

Haggstrom studied self^steem and desegrega- 
tion in Detroit and YpiUanti.l^^ His sample 
consisted of a total of 120 Nepo households in 
both cities. By self-esteem^ he meant -^self- 
perception of the depee to which the basic values 
and aspirations are realizad-"!^^ His central 
finding was that desegregated Negroes have higher 
self-esteem than do segregated Negroes, Haggstrom 
tentatively concluded that this was so "because 
the Nepo community as a symbol of inferiority 
depresses the self-esteem of its members."^^^ The 
Negro communitys according to Haggstrom, is a 
white-created symbol of "permanent social inferi- 
ority" flying in the face of the social value of 
equality. In the ghetto, exaggerated perceptions of 
whites develop, and persistent social failure there 
leads to further identification of Nepo with 
failure. 

Desegregated Negroes are more rejecting of the 
color line and more accepting of both white and 
Ne^o people. Segregated Negroes, on the other 
hand, tend to live within the color line and are less 
accepting of wJiites, Haggstrom found that "deseg- 
regated families more often and to a greater extent 
help children consciously work ^ough problems 
of their feelings about racial differences."^ In 
segregated milieux, racial "incidents'* are, by 
defmition, rare, and thus seldom become a topic 
of conversation. In interracial neighborhoods, 
however, it is common for desegregated Nepo 
parents "to help their young children accept the 
difference in skin color and unde^tand that they 
need not feel less worthy because of it. The greater 
number of incidents in whita nei^borhoods serve 
as occasions which lead parents explicitly to 
express love and esteem to their children as Negro 
children,*'^^* Desegregated Nepo children are 
thus doubly the beneficiaries of desegrega- 
tion: their parents have greater self-esteem and 
they themselves are more accepted for what they 
are and thus have a broader basis for their own 
self^steem. 

Ha^strom closes ^^th a franldy speculative 
commenti "My guess is that Nepoes of high 



actiievement in adult life tend disproportionately 
either to have, had desepegated childhoods or to 
have been children in households the adult 
members of which have been desepe|atid during 
childhood.*'^^^ Lessing studied certain aspects of 
ego functioning of Nepo and white 8th and 1 1 th 
graders In tiiree suburbs of Chicago; the schools 
wre Intepated* She sought possible impUcations 
for academic achievement. In the first phase of the 
study Nepo cliildren seemed significantly less 
vvdUing to delay immediate patiflcation and were 
thus less able to study and learn. When Lessing 
controlled the effects of IQ, this apparent racial 
difference in patiflcation delay disappeared*^^^ 
(She believes the Coleman Report overestimated 
'he achievement effect of fate control for Negro 
students because IQ was not controUed.^^^) 
InteUigence, rather than fate control or patifica- 
tion delay was the principal avenue to academic 
achievement^ she found. For this reason, Lessing 
concludes, remedial propams must have a copii- 
tive focus rather than one aimed primariiy at 
certain ego functions. She acknowledges, of course 
the ultimate interdependence of aU the factors, 

Georgeoff tested the effects of a new social 
studies teaching unit on Negro and white fourth 
graders in Gary, Ind.; all 26 classes were inte^ 
pated. The unit conLained materid on Nepo life 
and history. Subjects were matched on IQ, socio- 
economic status, race, and achievement. The chief 
finding was that self-concept scores of both white 
and Nepo students using the new unit were 
dpiiflcantly hi^er, especially if they attended 
schools in attendance areas with intepated 
housing,202 ^ especially interesting aspect of 
tius study was the rise in self-concept of white 
students. 

In Chicago, Posner studied self-evaluation of 
300 Nepo, Puerto Ricanj and white first pade 
cliildren of differing intelligence and sodal class 
poups* Outri^t racial differences were not 
general throughout the study. Negro children 
showed a larger discrepancy than whites between 
self and ideal; on the other hand, whUe lower class 
Nepo children had more negative self-images than 
lower class white ehUdrenj no difference existed 
between midrile class Nepo and white 
children.203 Nepo children, sodd class 

^fference seem- i to create a deep impression; the 
lower class Nepo child was found by Posner to 
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liave a negative Melf-iinage* (This dia not prevent 
the researcher from maldng an extraordinary 
overstatements "For black Americans to be ac- 
capted as equals in the mainstream of American 
society, it is necessary that they develop a sense of 
salf-respect*'')2^^ Like RhodeSp Posner found that 
parents' aspirations influent signiflcantlyi perhaps 
cruciafly, the child's own aspkations and sense of 
self^worth. 

In an integrated Manhattan elementary school, 
Guggenheim studied the interrelationships of self- 
esteem and achievement expectation. Both Negro 
and white children tended to overestimate their 
probable achievement, vydth the former signifi- 
cantly more so (86 percent vs, 58 percant).^^^ 
This was especially true of children with high 
self-esteem. Guggenheim comments on the lack of 
support in his study for the belief that Nepo 
children have low self-esteem* He is s^ck by "this 
aspirational perseverance e^diibited by Nepo 
pupUs in the face of their obwous low achieve- 
ment , , ,"206 Negfo and white 
children of high self-esteem had equally hlg^ 
achievement expectations ^ white students of low 
self-esteem had higher expectations than did Nepo 
children of corrisponding self-esteem* TTiis latter 
fln^g is contrary to findings of many other 
studies; it might reflect a greater realism on the 
part of Ne^o students arising from the desagre- 
pted situation. 

Both Blake and Geisel, whose work was re- 
newed previously J also discussed the matter of 
Nepo self^steem. Blake had speculated that "the 
struggle to maintain self-esteem is much niore 
difficult for Negro students in sep^egated schools 
than in intep^ated schools."^^^ Geisel reported 
that his data contained no a^dence that Nepoes 
scored lower on self-concept.^^^ Indeed , "Negro 
mean scores are si^ficantly higher than whites on 
the evaluative factor of self.* '^ 09 Geisel de- 
clared: "Wio are the Negroes ^th hi^ self- 
concept scores? They are aggressive, race 
conscious, high achievers who epitomize the ex- 
pression 'Negroes are as good as anyone else."-2l0 

In Lockwood's study of sixth paders in upstate 
New York, no sipiiflcant self esteem difference 
was found between children in racially balanced 
and imbalanced schools. One exception, however, 
is enli^tening: "For the item, *I'm pretty happy,' 
76 percent of the students in the imbalanced 
schools responded with *like me* aiid 90 percent of 



the students in balanced schools responded ^^th 
similarity. Conversely , 19 percent of the students 
in imbalanced schools and only 7 percent in the 
balanced school responded with *unlike me "'211 
Carpenter and Busse studied self-concept among 
80 Nepo and white first and fifth graders in an 
eastern city. All the children came from urban, 
father^bsentj welfare families, Nepo children had 
somewhat less positive self-concepts than white 
children.^^2 pgj poups, self-concept scores 
feU dgnificantly from fliit to fifth pade; for white 
children, the drop was greater. Negro prl first 
graders had the lowest self-concept. 

In Wessman's study of Project ABC no sizable 
chmiges in achievement were recorded. In the area 
of persond changes, however, the matter was 
different. Wessman, who interviewed the boys over 
a 2-year period, reported: "One of the most 
striking impressions from the foUpwup inter- 
viewing was the enormous growth in articulateness 
and personal expressiveness in the ABC boy/'-^ ^ 
"Die boyl themselves, according to Wessman^ re- 
ported as the most important changes "greater 
aspirations^ increased self-awareness . , .self- 
confidence, and more tolerance . . ,'*214 

The Soareses studied 514 advantaged and dis- 
advantaged children of varied ethnic backpounds 
attending two schools. One of the schools, pre- 
dominantly disadvantaged, had a population two- 
thirds Negro and Puerto Rican and one-third main- 
land white; the other school was advantaged and 
ms 90 percent white. Self-concept was higher in 
tiie disadvantaged schobL^^^ Miller examined two 
poups of Nepo students j one attending a virtually 
^-Negro school, the other, a school in which 
Negroes represented about 20 percent of the en- 
rollment. Both schools were in suburbs of Detroit, 
Mich, Hie students were not succeeding. Yet, 
holds Miller, they seemed "*to possess the types of 
student attitude necessary for academic motiva- 
tion: interest in education, hi^ self-concept, and 
a sense of control of aeadimic environment."216 
^ Hie major responsibility for lack of achievement, 
declares Miller, rests mth "the institution and the 
negative attitudes of those who represent it."217 
In studying Nepo and white students in intepated 
Junior Wgh schools and predominmitly white high 
schools, WyUe and Hutchins concluded that "all 
things considered . , . there is no support for the 
commonly assumed hypothesis that Negroes* *ex- 
pressed self-istim.ates are lower than 
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whitis\ . .**218 In the Dumbarton study of 
^kland, Calif*, discussed earlier, it was observad 
that there was no si^iflcaiit difference between 
the self-concept, of segregated and desegregated 
Negro students 

Four studies, based on data gathered before 
1968, were publidied during the early 1970's. 
Utilizing responses to a survey of the metropolitan 
North in 1966, Heiss and Owens found self- 
concept among adult Negroes to be comparable 
with that of whites; no evidenca was found "that 
blacks are ^crippled' by low self-evaluations."220 
White compared self-esteem and alienation of 
black and white lOth^ 11th-, and 12th-graders in 
22 Detroit hi^ schools. Blacks, and especially 
black males, manifested higher esteem than whites. 
At the same time, black youths were more 
dienated than white youth.221 jn the Connecticut 
dties of Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven, 
Stamford, and Waterbuty, Colfax examined black 
lelf^oncept under various degrees of racial inter= 
mixture. While negative self-iden titles were un- 
related to the racial composition of the school, 
black students attending nonsegregated schools 
had considerably more positive self-concepts than 
blacks attending virtually segregated schools.222 
*S . .The self-derogating preadolescent Negro," 
Colfax writes, ^Svas, in fact, rarer than the self- 
derogating white*" Yet, Colfax did observe a 
special sense of self among segregated black 
students vyhich was "not so much negativistic as 
neutralized and constrained,"223 

St* John dealt with a problem of opposing 
trends among black students in 1 8 Boston schools 
in 1967i Desegregation seemed to increase the 
student *Sf sense of control while lowering her or his 
academic self=concept. Racial composition of the 
classroom bore no reUable relation to black self- 
concept, along the lines of Colfax's earlier finding. 
Rather, it was the state of academic competition 
m the classroom that affected self^oncept in a 
major way. Chfldren formulated a self^oncept 
comparing themselves ^th their cla^mates. In the 
lower class schools, accordmg to St. John, since 
the competition was usually less vigorous, children 
felt more secure; whereas, in the mid^e class 
school, with hei^tened academic competition, the 
lower dass minority child felt less sure of herself 
or himself*2^4 i^us, a decline of self-concept in a 
nonsegregated classroom constituted an acknowl- 
idgement of higher standards, Children who had 



always attended either segregated or non- 
segregated schools had the most favorable self- 
concept and sense of control* TTiose who were in 
the middle of a desegregation experience had the 
least favorable self-attitudes. 

Since 1970, the number of studies of black 
self-concept, especially in interracial and desegre- 
gated settings, has increased markedly. As the 
one-race school quickly disappeared, the reality of 
interracial schooling took shape. Heightened inter- 
est by blacks in the future of black identity also 
stimulated many studies. The advent of more 
black social scientists and educational researchers 
also resulted in an expansion of research along 
these lines, 

Butler studied self-concept changes among 180 
white and black college freshmen in a non- 
segregated college in Michigan and in segregated 
black and white colleges in South Carolina, After a 
10-week period of attendance, no change in self- 
concept was found for students in any of the 
colleges.225 short duration of the period of 
study was perhaps the weakest aspect of the 
research. Douglas was interested in self-esteem 
' development among 260 black and white students 
in a Detroit junior high school. Only on school 
^If^steem did blacks score higher than whites.226 
In other aspects of self-esteem— social and home— 
no differences were apparent. Douglas stresses that 
black self^steem is established and maintained by 
comparison with other blacks, presumably, the 
school in question was predominantly black, A^ in 
other cases, levels of self-esteem are local charac- 
teristics; they are sustained by comparisons within 
a restricted group on the premises rather than on a 
^obal scale.) In the main, Douglas found no 
e\^dence of a distinctive black self-concept, 

Trowbridge and the Soarses explored the re- 
lation of self-concept to socioeconomic status and, 
in the former case, race. Trowbridge studied 3,789 
^rd tiirough ei^th gradere in 42 Iowa elemen- 
taty schools. Self-concepts of black children 
exceeded those of white children and diUdren 
with a lower socioeconomic status had higher 
^If^oncepts than children of a hi^er status. In 
general, while socioeconomic factors seemed much 
more important than race, Trowbridge noted, that 
a dearth of middle class black children made it 
mpossible to decide the question ^th reference 
to blacks,227 gj^g reported the prellminaty^ 
findinp of an ongoing study which demoristrated 
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Uiat lower class self^oncept levels were not con- 
founded by IQ. (TTUs contrasts with the judgjnent 
of Entwide and Greanbirger that sense of personal 
control— an important facet of self^oncept— very 
closely resembles intelligence.228) Tiia Soarses 
also found that the self-concepts of disadvantaged 
elemental and high school students were hi^er 
than those of advantaged students. In addition ^ 
self-concepts in elementary school were higher for 
both groups than self-concept levels in secondaiy 
schooL TTieir tentative explanation is that both 
advantaged and disadvantaged students suffer in 
the transition to hl^ school since they leave a 
neighborhood school and attend a more competi- 
tlve and less secure high schooL229 tIub approach 
confuses much that should ba kept apart* If 
competition is hei^tened in hi^ schools, as Is 
plausible, in what sense do "winners'* and "losers*- 
suffer alike? In contrast, St. John's orientation 
seems much more appropriate: It is not the 
competition but the disparate outcomes of com- 
petition that affect self-concept. 

During 1970, Jacobson studied the possible 
impact of black power beliefs upon self-concepts 
in a nonsegregated junior high school in Chapel 
Hill, N,C. An experimental task was created and 
the study occurred outside the classroom. In 
general, black students favoring black separatism 
tended to compete better with white students. For 
example, they feared competition less than did 
students called **assimilationist" by tile researcher. 
On the other hand, Jacobson sensed an overall 
conviction by black students that the competition 
was too unequal. The greatest anxiety was ^own 
by the better black students. Jacobson seems to 
have drawn the conclusion that black students 
cannot succeed in any academic competition with 
whites. He writes: "To bring black students into a 
biracial situation without insuring tiiat their per- 
formance will equal that of their white counter- 
part, or at least that they wiU be Judged on their 
own performance and not that of their white 
counterpart will also affect their hearts and minds 
in a way unlikely ever to be undone .''^ 30 
should be emphasized that these conclusions were 
not based on a study of actual classroom behavior 
but on an experimental ball-tossing task, per- 
formed by biracial pairs of students, Jorgensen's 
study, discussed earlier, presents a very different 
perspective, based on classroom conditions* Em- 
pirical materials based on direct classroom condi- 



tions, as reported by lipton, yield much greater 
confidence in the ability of black students to 
achieve academic success and greater self- 
confidence in interracial settings. 23 1 

In a study of 215 lOth-graders in what seems to 
have been University City, Mo., Powers and associ- 
ates reported that self-images of 49 black students 
exceeded those of 60 non-Jewish whites but not 
those of 106 Jewish white students. TTie re- 
searchers hold that this flndmg is evidence against 
the hypothesis that black self-image necessarily 
suffers in a nonsegregated schooL232 another 
study. Friend and.Neale found that black fifth- 
paders felt equal to white peers in ability and 
effort but did not regard these factors as very 
important in their lives; they reported less self- 
pride than their white peers. 233 

French studied the effect on lower class black 
self-concept of varying racial composition in 15 
elementary schools in Tallahassee and MonticeUo, 
Ha. The schools were grouped as foUows: Pre- 
dominantly white (one=third or less black), rackUy 
balanced (one-tliird to two^hirds black), and pre- 
dominantly black (more than two-thirds black). 
French found that the children's feeling of 
academic adequacy did not depend on the raciM 
composition of the school, thus contradicting the 
flnding of Jacobson. Self=concept seemed to 
dirive in the two extreme conditions rather than in 
the middle one. As French summarizes: **Lower 
class black children attending predominantly black 
schools scored the highest of the three groups 
on . . * (a) teacher-school relationships , (b) auton- 
omy, and (c) language [while those lower class 
black children] in predominantly white schools 
scored the highest . . , on , . . (a) physical appear- 
ance, (b) interpersonal adequacies, (c) physical 
adequacy and body buUd, and (d) social adequacy 
among peers."234 j^jq suggestion was made by 
French to explain the apparent nonsignificance of 
the racially balanced condition. 

Beers studied self-esteem of over 3,000 black 
and white fifth-graders in 110 Pennsylvania 
schools. Since about half (49 percent) the 
questionnaires of black students were incomplete 
and thus not used, the serious possibihty of a 
biased sample exists. Judpng from the avaUable 
data, Beers reported that black students had, higher 
self-esteem in majority-black schools than in 
majority^white schools.235 (Later in this chapter, 
another study by Beers reports on opposite results 
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m a consequence of desegregation in Harrisburg,) 
White students in barely interracial schools (less 
than five percent black) had higher self-esteem 
than in schools which had more than one-quarter 
black students, in Atlanta, 400 black students 
lived in nonsegregated areas and attended either of 
two neighborhood higli schools, the one a quarter 
black in composition, the other 40 percent. Half 
the students were classified as advantaged, and half 
as disadvantaged. On a test of 29 items the 
advantaged students registered a higher self- 
concept on 19 of the items.^^^ 

Rosenberg and Simmons examined self-esteem 
of white and black children in 26 Baltimore 
schools. Tlie total sample consisted of 2,625 
students ranging from 3rd to 12th grades; each one 
of the children was interviewed for 3 hours. No 
difference was found between self-esteem of black 
and white children. This held true wlien socio- 
economic status and age were held constant. As 
discussed earlier in this chapter (see pp. 1 32), the 
researchers hold that segregation operated so as to 
protect the self-esteem of black students. "It 
is . . . only when black children are integrated that 
they learn directly what it means personally to be 
a member of the minority . , . ''237 (xhj^ view 
fails to consider a great mass of contrary evidence 
that documents the development of racial self- 
concept by very young minority children. Studies 
relating to this topic are discussed on pp. 161-1 69.) 
Black aspirations are as hi^h or higher than those 
of whites. But, add Rosenberg and Simmons, these 
self-attitudes are inflated beyond the possibility of 
fruition. The degree of inflation is more or less 
proportionate to the strength of the wish to avoid 
the unpleasant reality of low social status. Yet, the 
researchers also report that black students in non- 
segregated junior and senior high schools actually 
earn higher grades than blacks Ln segregated 
schools. Thus, the prospect and reality of com- 
petition with whites have had no deleterious effect 
on black students. Academic gain must be weighed 
against lowered self^steem. The scale of the lower* 
ing is called by the researchers neither trivial nor 
massive.23§ 

Strang studied 964 biack and white fourth and 
eighth grade children in sbc schools of 
Birmingham, Ala. Black children as a whole had 
lilgher self-concepts than white children. Black 
self-concepts were equally high in racially balanced 
schools (half black, half white) and in predomi- 



nantly black schools (70 percent or more black). 
Eighth graders in the racially balanced schools had 
signifjcantly more positive self-concepts than all 
other grade groups. Self-concept of white and 
black were most comparable in such schools. Black 
students from the racially balanced schools also 
"had a significantly more positive self-concept on 
the home-parents and school-academic elements 
than did groups froni other predominantly black 
or white settings."239 ^ puzzling aspect of this 
research and that of French is the contradictory 
significance of racially balanced schools in the two 
studies. In Strang's study, their influence on black 
self-concept was stron^y positive; in French's 
study, however, they had no apparent effect. 

Wash studied self-concepts of black students in 
tiiree Los Angeles schools. One was segregated 
(over 75 percent black), while the other two were 
integrated (blacks constituted between 10 and 40H 
percenl; each of the schools was at least one- 
-quarter white). The latter schools were integrated 
by busing and by virture of being in ah integrated 
neighborhood. Hi^est levels of academic self- 
concept were recorded by upper social class 
clilldren in the black school and by lower class 
children in the integrated neighborhood 
schools.^^^ Poorer children were benefiting some- 
how from what might be called the most secure 
form of integration=i.e., where both nei^bor- 
hood .and school were integrated. Black children 
from more well-to-do families managed to have 
Uieir academic needs met in the segregated school. 
(In the same school, poorer black children 
registered the lowest self-concept.) Wash suggests 
that higher self-coicept for middle class children 
in the segregated school reflected a greater stabiU 
ity of the school and the possibly stronger racial 
self-identity at that school. It is difficult to see, 
however, why the poorer black students at the 
same school would not benefit from these sup- 
posed advantages* 

Two important studies by Powell were pub- 
lished in 1973. In the first she dealt with 775 
black students in NashviUe, New Orleans, and 
Greensboro, N,C. Self-concepts of black students 
in segregated and desegregated schools did not 
differ. In addition, self-concept of black students 
exceeded that of white students in the same cities, 
^well attributes the relatively hi^ self^concept to 
the student's identification with "a powerful, 
proud black community" (Nashville) or one in 
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wWch "one can find solace and comfort" (New 
Orleans), Blacks in desegregated schools maintain 
their high self-concept not because of the desegre- 
gation process but because they conceive of them- 
selves as part of the black community, Powell does 
not state that desegregation in principle is incom- 
patible with high black self-concept, Rather, she 
emphasized the dubious character of the desegre- 
gation under the existing circumstances. At the 
time the data were collected, desegregation was 
extremely limited; 83 percent of black chUdren in 
the South attended all-black schools. Of the eight 
desegregated schools studied in detail, none was 
integrated in any meaningful sense^ aecordLng to 
PowelL Black self-development is "hampered by 
present-day techniques of school desegregatioii in 
hostile white racist communities ... ''24 1 || 

would be difficult to deny the force of her 
conclusion » given the wealth of empirieaJ docu- 
mentation available elsewhere, In any aventj the 
Powell study of black self-concept is the most 
complete available in the mid 1970's. Many de- 
tailed analy^s of the three cities are included in 
this study and should be consulted for their 
substantive as well as methodological value. 

In a shorter study by Powell, two cities are 
analyzed. Although they are unnamed, they may 
possibly be Nashville and Minneapolis. In the 
southern city, black student self-concept is higher 
than that of whites. In the northern city, there is 
no significant difference between the two. Blacks 
sc: ^nsiderably lower level in the North 

t! -tvs do in the South, In both sections, 

V students register a very low self^concept 
level. " , , . It would appear*' concludes Powell, 
"that black children in a southern city have a way 
of overcoming that black children in a northern 
city have not attained . . , The capacity for the 
southern black students to overcome, as it were^ is 
facilitated by a strong cohesive black community 
which has some power base in terms not only of 
numbers but also of achievement. ''^42 

Busk and associates studied 696 wlilte and 
black sixths sevenths and eighth graders in six ^ 
Chicago parochial schools. While self-concept did 
not differ between races, it did vary according to 
racial composition of school, Self-esteem was high- 
est among black students in the three integrated 
schools (53 to 59 percent black),^43 a suburb 
of New York City, Samuels found no difference in 
self-concept between lower class blacks and whites 



or middle class blacks and whites. She did, how^ 
ever, find that self-concept of middle class blacks 
exceeded that of lower class blacks. 

Of the 34 studies of self-concept in conditions 
of interraciallty, 17 showed black self-conceptito 
be as high or higher than white self-concept; in 7 
cases, self-concept was equal between the races j 
and in 10, black self-concept was as low or lower 
than that of whites. 

Self Concept and Desegrega- 



In this section, studies that involve a definite 
desegregation process with a speciflc starting date 
are examined, 

Meketon studied the impact of desegregation 
upon the self-esteem of Negro children.2^ 5 39 
fifth and sixth grade Negro students were in three 



schools^ I 
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Students were matched comprehensively; a control 
group for children in school A was also matched. 
It is important to note that schools B and C had 
desegregated under very different circumstances. 
In desegregation had taken place on adrninistra- 
tive initiative; no demonstrations nor public pres- 
sure had come from the organized Negro 
community. In C, however, desegregation had 
come as a direct consequence of prolonged and 
bitter public controversy, involving debates and 
demonstrations by the Negro community. School 
A, of coursej was still se^egated. 

Two principal hypotheses were presumed: 

1. The Negro child's performance will be ad- 
versely affected by the process of school 
integration , . , 

2, , . , Forced competition with a group con- 
sidered to be "superior** will negatively af- 
fect the child*s feelings of self-esteem. ^4 6 

The findings contradicted both hypotheses, Hie 
predicted significant differences did not appear in 
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the data. Various other hypotheses and subhypo- 
thases fared differently. 

As between school A and school B, children at 
the form (segregated) school scored significantly 
lii^er on the self subtest, a partial test of self- 
esteem. Negro children at the peacefully desegre- 
gated school B did not have significantly lugher 
self-esteem scores than children at the 
tumultuously desegregated school C. Indeed^ 
children at the latter school hid significantly 
higher self-esteem scores than childkn at school A. 
Teachers at all three schools wera^sked to make 
certain judgments about the children: . . School 
C teachers evaluated their students as possessing 
higher levels of self-esteem than did either of the 
other two schools, and in schools A and B, 
teachers found more evidence of defensive be- 
havior than did teachers in schooi C.''247 

Why did Negro students at school C hold up so 
well? Meketon suggests that the explanation lies 
with the salience of family and home for these 
children. Among the factors contributing to the 
high morale of school C children were: 

The support and sympathy of a cloic-knit Nepo 
community, national encouragement rgpresented by legal 
counsel from, NAACP, and Supreme Court decisions, 
Nepo community morale, together with the obvious fact 
that intepation had been accomplished to a large extent 
on their own (parcnti"] tcrniSj must have served as a 
source of encouragement to the children. Victories for 
Negroes in their exchanges with wliites are Infrequent.-^ 

Several Negro teachers worked in school C and 
they proved a valued refuge for the desegregated 
Negro children. In school B, on the other hand^the 
entire community support aspect was absent, Also, 
not a sin^e Negro teacher worked In school B. 

Student anxiety, which Meketon had originally 
thought v/ould undo the desegregated child, did 
not have this consequence: *'TTie child/" observed 
Meketon, 'Ms remarkably adaptable and flexible, 
and given the right circumstances can overcome 
many of the detrimental aspects of integra- 
tion.*'^ Parental support, she adds, is 
crucial: '^Parental understanding and con- 
sideration when the child fails scholastically in his 
competition with his white peers or meets with 
rebuffs wiU help counteract the child's feeling of 
guilt and inferiority. "250 

Ihe Meketon study is a surprisingly close af- 
firmation of the work of clinician Robert 
Coles 2^1 



In Florida, Negro students who desegregated a 
liigh school experienced a drop in self»concept as 
compared with Negro students who remained in 
the segregated school. Several special factors may 
have operated to help bring about this unusual 
feature of a desegregated situation, A great deal of 
conflict continued between Negro and white 
students with nonacceptance of the Negro being 
the rule. The whole integration experience in the 
community was ''an anxiety-producing phenome- 
non." Academically, the Negro students had a 
difficult time. A number of the students were 
militants whose first interest was trailblazing. 
Guidance counselors reported that in the second 
year the black entrants were students "who per- 
formed on a higher academic level and whose 
mcentive to integrate was to avail themselves of 
better educational opportunities. "^^^ 

Harootunian and Morse studied self^oncept 
among Negro students in Kent County, Del Com- 
pared were an aU-Negro school and a formerly 
white school recently desegregated by the free* 
dioice method. Negroes in the desegregated school 
had higher sel^concept scores and sense of fate 
control than did Negroes in the segregated 
schooh25 3 The researchers criticized the freedom- 
of-choice technique of desegregation: 

On the one hand Nepo itudents are placed in a 
position of askiiig for something that is rightfully theirs; 
on the other j the departure of the most able and strongest 
personalities tends to isolate even further those who do 
not desegregate. The empirica! e^idenM from our study 
im presses us with the folly of any kind of partial or quasi 
solution to the problem of school desepegation.^- 

One possible drawback of this study is that the 
researchers were unable to tell whether the de- 
segregation plan selected students of high self* 
concept or whether the desegregation experience 
engendered higher self^oncept.^^^ 

Garth studied self-concepts of Negro students 
in Louisville.257 He compared 44 Negro students 
who transferred to a heretofore all-white junior 
high school with SO Neg- students who chose to 
remain iaeJl-Negro sch^^ , Transferees hadhi^er 
IQ scores and grade point averages though the 
groups were comparable in socioeconomic status, 
^e higher IQ scores for transferees were ac- 
counted for by girls' scores; the boys did not show 
this differencei) 
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Transferees tended to be less favorable in 
self-concepts and were more severe in self- 
criticism. Garth states that the transferrees "con- 
sistently describe integrated High Schools' and 
'White People* relatively favorably on the 
evaluative dimension and they score 'Negroes I 
know' and 'Lower Class People' as relatively 
impotent. "25 7 

In Jonsson's study of Berkeley, discussed 
earlier, it will be recalled that he compared three 
groups of children: (1) Target children: Those 
enrolled in schools in poverty areas of the city; (2) 
bused children: Those who had been enrolled in 
target schools but were bused to nonterget 
schools, mainly middle class white; and (3) non 
target children: Mainly middle children, some of 
whose schools served as receiving schools for the 
bused children, Jonsson first compared target with 
non^arget children and found that the target 
children "differentiated their responses less from 
item to item."258 jj^g implication is that target 
children were somewhat rigidly defensive in their 
self-concept. Bused children, only 13 in numberj 
responded very differently: 

, . . They differentiated their responses from item to 

item much more tJian did the pupils of the target school 

and showed no tendeney to have a positive response set 

. * . An equally marked difTorence Is in the number of 

negative item averages for bused pupils . , , The bused 

children consistently rated themselves less positively on 

achievement-related items than did the target pupils and, 

fairly consistently^ a little lower than did the non-target 
2S9 

P'oup.'^'^- 

It will be recalled that Jonsson earlier reported 
tliat the bused students* academic gains, while 
modest, exceeded expectations. 

Claye made an early study of the effect of 
desegregation on self^oncept in three Arkansas 
schools. While he designated two schools as segre- 
gated and another as integrated^ he gave no data as 
to the cities in which they were located nor the 
color composition of the nonsegregated school. 
His findings did not support his expectation that 
the desegregated white students would show a 
positive growth in self-concept and that they 
would develop more positive attitudes towards 
Negroes. Claye noted that the political atmosphere 
was most unfavorable for measuring interracial 
attitudes inasmuch as the Little Rock school crisis 
occurred at that time.260 

16 



Stinson studied the effect of desegregation 
upon basic intergroup attitudes. A sample of 
833 Negro and white students in 13 schools 
located in a large southern city was tested in 
September, 1962 and Februaiy, 1963. His flnd^ 
ings; "Positive perceptions of others' self- 
acceptance increased for the desegregated group 
while perceptions of the segregated group on the 
same variable decreased, TTiere was greater 
similarity in the perceptions of Negro and white 
students than in the perceptions of segregated and 
desegregated students,"262 Virtually no indication 
is given of what concrete classroom experience 
might have produced these results. Taylor studied 
desegregation effects on self-esteem in a Delaware 
schooK After 1 year of desegregation, Negro 
self-esteem, scores were significantly higher than a 
year earlier in a segregated schooh^fiS Interest- 
ingly^ the scores receded somewhat between the 
faU and spring test and retest. Taylor attributes 
this development to the "changing national inter- 
racial climate" during 1965-1966, 

Caplin's study (discussed earlier) found that 
Nepo children in a desagragated school ^ matched 
on socioeconomic status with children in a segre- 
gated school, had higher self-concept scores.263 
"niis was especially true of school-related self- 
concept, which is in turn closely related to school 
achievement. On personal-related self-concept * no 
significant differences obtained between children 
in segregated and desegregated schools. McWiirtj 
of the University of South Carolina, observed in a 
southern city that a school year of desegregation 
increased self-concept of Negro girls and white 
boys.^^? Bartee examined self-concept among 
Negro students in an all-Negro college (Bishop 
College) and in a recently desegregated white state 
college (East Texas State University). Two fmdings 
are relevant: (1) Neither group showed low self- 
concept and (2) Nepo students in the desegr- 
egated college had higher self-concept scores than 
♦hose in the all-Negro collage.266 jt is not alto- • 
gether clear that the two groups were closely 
matched. 

A two-city study of high-achieving black hi^ 
school students was done by Morris. Two 
schools— Central in Detroit and Tumer in 
Atlanta-were segregated. Pershing, in Detroit^ was 
an integrated school serving a largely integrated 
neighborhood; its black and white students were 
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comparable In socioeconomic Wdim. The entire 
sample comprised 660 students. High achievers 
from Perching were somewhat better adjusted than 
those in the other schools. High achievers at 
Turner proved to be more anxious about tests than 
their peers at Central and Pershing, Morris inter- 
prets this finding as an indication that *Hhe high 
achievers of Turner High uncomfortably sensed 
their minoirty status."^^^ High achievers fared 
differently^ largely in accordance with specinc 
school setting: 

At Pershingi th<3 integrated Detroit high school » tho 
high achievers showed the highest mobility expectations 
m both educational and occupational areaSj followed by 
Central in occupation and Turner in education. Attending 
a school which was intepated or Northern was ac- 
companied by occupational mobility expoctatlons; being 
in an integrated one was found with educational mobility 
expectations. 

Morris suggests that at Pershing, a qualitatively 
diifferent spirit characterized relations of students 
and teachers. Also, since the Pershing neighbor- 
hood was integrated, it is difficult to separate 
effects that are attributable to integrated schooling 
from those attributable to integrated housing* 

The reader wLll have noted the sharp contrast 
between findings of Morris and PowelL Basic data 
for the two studies were gathered within a few 
years of each other: Morris% in 1966; Powell's, in 
1968-69. Atlanta resemblef^^viUe and Greens- 
boro in many respects, especially in tiiat 
there are several black colleges in all three cities. 
Also, their black communities— or, at least, the 
upper crust— are comparatively well^rganlzid. All 
three black communities have long traditions of 
mtellectualj business, and civic activity. Powell 
examined eight desegregated schools— all more or 
less desegregated on a token basis. Morris studied 
only a single desegregated school, but one which 
was **naturally" rather than 'UokenisticaUy" deseg- 
regated. Ultimately, therefore, the differences be- 
tween the Morris and Powell studies result from 
different objects of study rather than clashes over 
the fate of black children under segregation and 
desegregation, 

Three studies of places in Rorida are available. 
Starnes worked with fourth , sixth, and eighth 
graderSj matching students in desegregated and 
segregated schools in the northwestern part of the 



State. He found that students in desegregated 
settings were superior in achievement and did not 
manifest any greater anxiety than their peers in 
segregated schools, Walker studied 104 black 
and white students in two Dade County junior 
high schools. The children had spent sixth grade in 
a segregated school and seventh grade in a desegr- 
egated schooh Over the 2-year period, the self- 
concept of lower class black students 
increased, 270 During their second year of desegre- 
ption, however, the self-concept of middle class 
black students dropped. Walker treats this self- 
devaluation as a response intended to demonstrate 
to white students that some blacks— in this case, 
the middle class children--are really worth socializ- 
ing with. In the process of acknowledging the lack 
of acceptability of most other black students, the 
middle black students absorbed the negative racial 
attitudes of white students at die school. 

Edwards studied the effect of desegregation on 
anxiety and self-esteem of 783 black and white 
fourth, fifth, and sixth graders in^ Mannatee 
County. Children were tested before being trans- 
ferred from their one-race school and 6 weeks 
after the transfer. In the pretest, black students 
who were to be transferred were more anxious 
than their peers who were to remain. After the 
transfer, the anxiety levels of black girls registered 
high althou^ no consistent effects were felt by 
black males. In generaU black self-esteem was 
equal to that of whites, It should be noted, 
however, that white resistance to desegregation in 
Mannatee County was led by the then Governor of 
die State who, for a time, defied court orders. 
Threats of violence against black children were not 
uncommon. Under such circumstances it is no 
wonder that the children grew anxious. Edwards 
suggests that greatest fear was not for their 
^If-esteem but simply their safety. Even granting 
this, Edwards asserts, a problem remains: 

The black younster is caught in the dilemma of being 
as "good", but not able to poiform as well in school as iuB 
white peer* Repeated experienwi of this conflict could 
result in higher* * * [anxiety] witiiout necessarily leducing 
setf^steem, which is bolstered by black pride*^'^- 

In a supplementary study of a school in Leon 
County, Edwards found that anxiety levels bore 
no significant relationdiip to socioeconomic 
status. This was not always found in other 
investigations. 
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Aspects of self-concept and dese|regation have 
been studied in three places in Texas. Evans traced 
changes in achievement and seIf*concept over a 
year of desegregation in six schools. Black children 
in the desegregated schools achieved at a slower 
pace than their peers in a segregated school. Their 
self-concept also dropped relative to the same 
peers. Evans implied that staff in the desegregated 
schools were not responding to the educational 
challenge of desegregation: 

New combinations of ethnic and minority group 
children in classrooms offer tyaghers and professional 
educators stimulating and unusual opportunities to tbstcr 
personal powth of aU ehildren. The data collected and 
presented in the . , . study do not indicate that these 
opportunities are being utilized or recognized. 

Rayson compared anxiety levels among three small 
elementary schools in East Texas. In the one 
integrated school, test anxiety was higher for black 
students than for peers in an uU^black schooL^^^ 
In a study of seven schools Ln Fort Worth, Ghee 
found rising self-concepts by black students in 
both integrated and segregated schools. The in- 
crease was greater in the latter. In commenting on 
the absence of more beneficent effects of desegre- 
gation, Ghee observes, very much as Evans: 

Inclusion of while teachers in segregated [Black] 
classrooms is not enough for the cause of desepegation. 
Teacher attitude will have to improve as well as student 
attitude , . . In collecting the data, the experimenter felt 
that the educationaJ stimulation and opportunities which 
teachers and others should afford students are not being 
presented, utilized, or re cognized. ^ 7^ 

Unfortunately J neither Evans nor Ghee proceeded 
to discuss this matter in any detaiL 

The results of three studies in California are of 
some interest. In San Francisco, after less than a 
single^ semester of attendance in desegregated 
schools, black and other non-white third graders 
increased their self-concept scores. The reverse 
occurred with sixth graders, Spanish-surnamad 
students in both grades decreased in self-concept. 
TTie school district was at a Iom to explain any of 
the changes, It was noted that self-concept stood 
at a generally high level at the outset and did not 
change very much in absolute terms,275 ^ sug- 
gestion was made to study the actual school 
program to discover any clues to help explain 
specific outcomes. It is not Jcnown whether the 



suggestion was followed, Krenkel studied 675 
students in an intermediate school (fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades), From an examination of actual 
classroom configurations of work and play groups, 
she discovered no self^oncept differences among 
black, Asian, and white students, A certain degree 
of sggregation on ethnic grounds was, however, 
discernible/^® In Riversidej as reported in the 
preceding chapter, minority children who went 
through the desegregation experience tended to 
talk less freely. In initial tests, Bikson and as- 
sociates found no "language deficit'* for minority 
children, Indeed, they found the very op- 
posite, Yetj desegregation narrowed the language 
advantage of the same children. It is tempting to 
infer a lowered self*concept from these events. The 
question is touched on in the next two chapters, 
next two chapters. 

Two studies of Illinois cities have been made, 
one of Kankakee, the other of Evanston, Kuhn, in 
the former, found that black fourth and fifth 
graders in a newly desegregated school had higher 
self-concepts than their white peers.278 
found tiiat black students in Evanston declined in 
academic self-concept after desegregation. With 
respect to sense of person aJ control, however, no 
changes were reported,2?9 

Bridgette studied self-esteem in a small seml= 
rural community in North Carolina, A distinctive 
feature of the research was that the black students 
under study had led agitation in the community to 
desegregate the high school. Black students 
registered only slightly lower on self-esteem than 
did white students 3 months after entering the 
school, Bridgette suggests that attainment of their 
goal of desegregating the school heightened their 
sense of self-worth and worked against any whole- 
sale downgrading of self-esteem, In a study of 
40 black tenth graders in Mobile County, Ala., 
James found no difference in self-concept between 
15 who . had volunteered to enter a predominantly 
white school and 25 others who had been assigned 
to the same school by court. order. A third group 
of 96 black students who had chosen to remain in 
predominantly black schools also recorded a self- 
concept level equal to that of the other two 
groups, This testing covered a year s time. 

Shaw studied desegregation in a small southern 
dty over a period of 2 years. With respect to 
self-concept, he found: 
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There was no evidence i!mt changes in self=perceplion 
of blQCks were aiiy different from the changes in the 
self-pefception of whites . , , There may be an Initial 
negative elTect on the self-perception of botli blacks and 
whites, but the lonp term effects appear to be negtiBible 
or even positive for both groups , . . The data , , . call into 
question the hypothesis that the self-concepts of blacks 
become less positive when they become pupils in an 
intepated school.^ 

In another southorn city, Williams and Byars 
found that the selNsteeni of black 11th graders 
was positively affected by desegregation. The 
largest positive effect, however, was felt by black 
students taught by white teachers who had volun- 
teered for the assignment. These teachers, guess 
the researchers, had liberal racial views. This 
observation led Williams and Byars to conclude 
that "the optimd approach for enJianclng Negro 
seir^evaluation . , . [may be] to transfer whites to 
Negro schools/'^^^ (For statistics on the number 
of white students in minority schools, see chapter 
6, Table 3.) The Mahans, after a 2^year study of 
Hartford, Conn., reported minority children in the 
schools of five suburbs scored several important 
cognitive gains. These gains, they observe, '*do not 
seem to have been achieved at any measured loss 
of vitality or expressivenessj in fact, the opposite 
seems more likely."^^^ Another 2-year study, this 
one at Harrisburg, Pa., recorded rises in black 
self-esteem and interest in school following deseg- 
regation,^ 

Summary 

Out of 26 studies, a negative or positive effect 
of desegregation on sel^concept or self-esteem 

Type of Study 

U Number of studies evidencing a positive 
effect on the self-concept of black students 



might be observed, 12 found the effect was 
positive; 3 no different from whites or blacks in 
segregated Mhools; 8, the effect was lowered 
self-concept; in 2, black students in both segre- 
f^ated and desegregated settings experienced comp- 
arable Increases; and in 1 , all expCTimental groups 
experienced rising self-esteem. 

To provide a more comprehensive view of the 
self-concept phenomenon^ the foregoing figures are 
combined Wth those on~page 155, relating to 
interraciality and self-concept, as follows: 

These figures warrant a strong denial of the 
frequently heard statement that black self^oncept 
suffers when blacks and wliite children attend the 
same schooh The weight of the evidence supports 
the proposition that attendance at an interracial 
school benefits black children's self-conceptions. It 
should be recalled (pp, 146-148) that of the six 
studies of self-concept and segregation, in only one 
case did black students repster a hi^er self-con- 
cept than white children; in two cases, they scored 
lower; and in three cases, they were equal. _ 

Certain themes recur frequently in the self- 
concept studies, especially those in wliich a nega- 
tive effect emerged. Often, there is implication 
that negative effects result from actions or in- 
actions of the school School policy or teachers 
may be singled out. A number of times, the iaissez 
fmre policy of a school is equated with a non- 
concern by school authorities. In one community 
after another, where the advent of desegregation 
came only in the train of sharp conflict, the school 
tends to heave a sigh of relief rather than gathering 

Setting 

Interraciality Dese eregatioii 

17 12 



2, Number of studies evidencing a negative 

effect on the self-concept of black students 10 



3. Number of studies esadencing mixed effects 

on the self-concept of black students J 
Total 



34 26 
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its inluUectual and luiman resources for new 
ventures. 

Recently, an emphasis has appearid in the 
research literature on the need to approach self^ 
concept through cognltivD functioning. More than 
a decade ago, Erikson warned: 

. » . Children cannot be fooled by empty praise and 
condescending cncoufagement. Tlioy may hove to accept 
artificial bolstering of their self-esteem in Ueu of somQ- 
thing better, but , . , their accruing ego identity gains re%l 
strength only from wholehearted and consistent recog- 
nition of real accomplishment , . .286 

More recently, Epps has expanded on Erikson: 

Jf wu accept the poKition that one of the goals of 
educational programs is to provide opportunities for each 
individual to enhance his/her self^steem and develop the 
feeling that he/she is a person worthy of esteem* it would 
seem to foUow that sucli r propam would pro^dde all 
persons with opportunities for successful acquisition of 
the skills needed for later educational and occupational 
attainments.-^^ 

''Self-esteem programs" that teach children to 
console themselves for the lack of academic skills 
are exceedingly harinfuL The cynicism that creates 
such programs can only enlarp the "existing gap 
between the school and minority communities, 

Finally^ note should be taken of one implica- 
tion of the generally constructive effect of inter- 
raclallty and desegregation in relation to 
self-concept of black children. Since constructive 
educational experiences are more often sought out 
than stumbled upon, it follows that a number of 
teachers and principals have contributed im- 
portantly to positive self-concept outcomes. This 
general subject is discussed in chapter 9, 

Racial Self-awareness 

In a racist society, the race of a child-and of 
his or her parents-is of towering signincance. This 
fact does not easily escape children. To the black 
child, it has a special importance. The avenues 
whereby black children learn about race have been 
matters of research since about 1940, 

Tile Clarks conducted a series of studies re- 
ported between 1939 and 1950, Their subjects 
were Negro preschool children in Washington, D.C. 
and New York City. In Washington, the children 
participated in segregated programs; in New York, 



some were in a Negro group and others in a mixed 
poup. Only the Washington sample, it was noted, 
was large enough to yield dependable conclusions. 
The Clarks used dolls and crayons to elicit racial 
self-conceptions from the young children. 

Negro children, given two choices of identifying 
with a white or a Negro doll, tended to choose the 
v-hite dolL288 Choice of the Negro doll was more 
frequent in the aU-Negro nursery schools. In any 
event, age was directly related to choice of the 
Negro doll.289 Light-skinned Negro children chose 
Negro dolls less frequently than did dark-skinned 
Negro children. The Clarks explained their flndings 
by contending that '^consciousness of self as 
different from others on the basis of observed skin 
color precedes any consciousness of self in terms 
of socially defined group differences in these 
Negro children.''290 jo the youngsters, *Might 
Negro'' skin most resembled "white" skin; ''dark 
Nepo'' skin was sharply different from both other 
hues. Thus, the Clarks interpreted the young 
children'ri color consciousness as not equivalent to 
race consciousness. 

Did integration retard the Negro child's self- 
awareness and racial identification? The small size 
of the Clarks' integrated sample precluded a 
definite answer. More research would be needed, 
they agreed. 291 

Evidence derived by the Clarks from the 
children's crayon work led to similar conclusions. 
By age 5, '*the Negro child , _ is aware of the fact 
that to be colored in contemporary American 
society is a mark of inferior status.'-292 jhe 
Clarks distinguished between racial self^awareness 
and racial preference: "... By the age of 7 the 
Negro child cannot escape self-identification, but 
many . . , indicate a clear-cut preference for 
white . , , *^2^3 ji^gy ggijgj j^Q^ definite mental 
hygiene and educational program that ^ould 
relieve children of the tremendous burden of 
feelings of inadequacy and inferiority . . . ''294 
but a tiny percentage of these Negro children 
attended segregated schools, 

Radke and associates studied racial 
self-awareness among primary-grade children in the 
public schools of Philadelphia. Using the doll 
technique, she found that 89 percent of the white 
children preferred the white doll while 57 percent 
of the Negro children chose the Negro doll. Also 
evident was the children's av/areness of some of 
the sodal concomitants of race in America. 
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" . , .Part of the chlldren-s "^concepU of race 
include the factors of occupations, clothing, and 
housing.'*295 In flve schools studied, the percent^ 
age Negro ranged from zero to 100. White children 
overwhelniingly rejected Negro children, whether 
any were actual classmates or not. Nevertheless, 
^ V nearly three-quarters of the Negro children, when 
asked whether a Negro boy in a picture was glad to 
be a Negro, replied in the affirmative.^^^ At the 
same times Ne^o children indicated ambivalent 
feelings toward selfndentification as a Negro, 

At the Ruggles Street Nursery School in 
Boston, Mass,, Goodman studied 27 Negro and 
white children, ranging in age from 2.9 years to 
44 years. She reported; "None of the sub- 
jects . . . had yet developed true race attitudes, but 
all gave evidence of slight to full awareness of their 
■ own racial identity and that, of others, "29 7 The 
Negro children seemed more sensitive to racial 
matters and hesitated more to discuss them. Yet, 
Goodman observed that '*most of the 
subjects . , , do not manifest reluctance toward 
cross-racial hospilality,"^^^ 

Powell studied racial awareness among 
■ 4-year'^oldi Ln a majority-Negro nursery school 
located on the campus of a predominantly Negro 
coUege,^^^ While the number of children was 
small (11 Negro and 4 white), a rewarding study 
was conducted. Children wer6 asked to choose 
dolls, fit together different colored pieces of a 
puzzle made up of family members, and arrange 
play groups around a set of miniature life toys. 
The white doll was preferred by 76 percent of the 
Negro children, thus indicating that the general 
cultural preference for white had already been 
absorbed. On the other hand, Powell emphasized 
that racial awareness was most unstable among the 
children. As for behavior in the nursery school, she 
reported that "Negro and white children in the 
reseurch group play as much with peers of the 
other race as they do with peers of their own 
race.'*300 As benign as relations were, however, 
racial dilTerences did crop up from time to time. 
Powell was led to observe that ^Interracial groups 
even at the preschool level cannot be effective in 
accomplishing their aims unless teachers take an 
active part in helping children to understand and 
accept racial dlfferences."30l 

Butts, a psycliiatrist at the HiUcrest Center in 
Bedford, N.Y., observed in 1963 that black 
children aged 94 2 at the virtually all-black treat- 
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ment institution were impeded in the development 
of inner security by "the tendency to measure 
personal worth by the degree of proximity to 
white complexion.**302 Those children with lower 
self-esteem also tended to misperceive themselves 
in terms of skin color. 

Gregor and McPherson studied racial attitudes 
in two segregated schools in the Deep South, 
Subjects were 83 white middle class students and 
92 Negro lower class students. In a doll exercise, 
95 percent of the Negroes identified with the 
Negro doli and about half preferred the doll over a 
white dolh^^^ In several respects^ these results 
compared with those found by Radke in inte- 
grated and segregated schools in Philadelphia. 
Also, it is not clear what impact the difference in 
socioeconomic status had on the findings of 
Gregor and McPherson. The researchers raise the 
question of whether segregation might not have a 
beneficial effect on racial self-identification.304 

Stabler and associates examined race attitudes 
of 67 Negro and white children in Head Start and 
public school classes. Working with responses to 
identirication of black-bad and white-good,- the 
researchers concluded that **the racial attitudes of 
the larger society have been incorporated by 
preschool children of both races, but by wliite 
cluldren more so than by Negro children,!'30S 

The hair area of human figure drawings was 
studied by Frisch and Handler as a clue to racial 
self-attitudes. It had been noted in the past that in 
such drawings by Negro children, "the hair area 
was grossly overemphasized and distorted,"30^ 
Drawings were collected from a sample of 122 
Negro and 103 white children of similar economic 
background. Two judges, who did not know the 
youngsters, were highly successful in distinguishing 
which drawings had been done by a white or 
Negro child, In the great predominance of the 
drawings by Negro children the ratio of hair area 
to face area was signiflcantly larger. The re» ^ 
searchers interpreted their finding as "a cultural i 
reflection of the Negro's desire for assimilation 
and intepation."30^ 

Dennis analyzed the changing racial com- 
position of drawings by students at Howard 
Univemty in 1957 and 1967. In the earlier study 
he could discern no Negro characteristics in the , 
drawings. In the later study, about 18 percent of 
the- figures were unmistakably Negro ^08 Dennis 
speculated that the increase probably occurred 
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during 1965-67, a period of upsurge of black 
nationalist sentiment. An indication of a parallel 
development is contained in a study of Howard 
University students by Bayton and Muldrow, The 
researchers tested the ability of light'Skinned and 
dark-skinned Negro students to take each other^s 
role. They concluded: 

. , > Light-skin Negro malei occupy some psycho- 
logically marginal status which makas them especially 
responsive to skin color cue§ enianating from other 
Negroes. Furthermore^ they see dark Negroes as having 
more desirable persn*' iUty characteristics than light 
Negroes possess. The ..a la further suggest that Ught-skin 
Negro males are somewhat "uncomfortable" in their 
position vis-a-vis dark Negroes. 

The results of both these studies become more 
understandable in view of the growth of '*black- 
ness" sentlnjent on the campus of Howard 
University during these years. 

Greenwald and Oppenheim sharply reduced the 
percentage of Negro nursery children who mis- 
identified their race. This was accomplished by 
using a "mulatto'* doll in addition to a white and a 
dark brown one. In the Clarks* northern sample, 
studied in 1939, 39 percent of the Negro children 
misidentlfled themselves; in the more recent study 
—data for which were collected in 1961— the 
percentage declined to 13,310 (The Clarks* 1939 
study was done in New York City; the 1961 study, 
in New York City and New Rochellej N,Y.) 
Greenwald and Oppenheim conclude that Negro 
children do not misidentify their race more than 
white children do. Apparently one possible explan- 
atory factor was noi explored by the researchers: 
the Clarks* northern sample ,was an all-Negro 
group and a very small integrated group=the latter 
too small to yield any dependable conclusions. 
The more recent study niay have involved inte- 
grated nursery schools. This might have contrib- 
uted to the changed findings, A noteworthy 
feature of the G ^enwald-Oppenheini research is 
its finding that white children misidentify their 
race to a much greater extent then Negroes (44 
percent and 13 percent). Finally, despite the 
accuracy of Negro self-identiflcationj Negro 
cliildrcn still preferred to play with the white 
rather than the mulatto or dark brown doll. 

* Asher and Allen studied race preference in a 
largely segregated sample of 341 Negro and white 
children in Newark, N.J. The settings were not 



schools. Using puppets instead of doUSj the 
researchers found a uniform preference of white 
and rejection of brown puppets by both Negro and 
white children.3^ ^ It was noted that there were no 
statistically signiflcant differences between the 
outcomes of this research and of the Clarks' study. 
Asher and Allen, however, erroneously state that 
the Clarks' northern sample was integrated, (See 
p. 161) In a study of race drawings by Negro and 
white adolescents in Northern Vir^nia, Wise found 
that "70 percent of the Negro and 80 percent of 
the white adolescents reported that the flgiire they 
had drawn was *white\''3 ^ ^ 

Two reports, of racial awareness of white 
children in North Carolina are of interest. 
Studying 60 S-year-olds in Charlotte, Dlamani 
found that the children were conscious of racial 
differences but were unprejudiced. They were 
asked to make **famiiies'* of a combination of 
white and Negro dolls. Diamant found that the 
**children of 5 years who were of normal intelli- 
gence did not refrain from "calling a Negro chUd ' 
doll a child of white white doll parents, regardless 
of parental attitudes towards civil rights. "3 
Diamant speculated that at age 5 the gestalt of the 
..family proved too strong to be overcome by the 
counterforce of racial prejudice* Williams and 
Edwards studied 84 5-year-old middle class white 
children in Winston-Salem, Procedures were used 
to affect the children's tendency to identify the 
color black negatively and white positively, The 
result was that **children whose black-white con- 
cept attitudes had been weakened subsequently 
showed somewhat less tendency to evaluate 
Negroes negatively and Caucasians positively."^^^ 
Morhnd compared race awareness in Boston 
and iri Lynchburg, Va, He matched 4 groups of 41 
Negro and white children, a^ies 3 to 6. A majority 
in each group preferred white.; over Negroes, White 
self-identification exceeded Negro self- 
identification. The white mcdel was especially 
strong among southern childrein southern whites 
were more race conscious than northern whites, 
and southern Negroes were significantly more 
likely to prefer whites.Si^ Morland holds that 
"preference for one race . . . did not mean rejec^ 
tion of the other race, for the great jiiajority in the 
four groupings accepted members of both races 
when no choice was required , . , "3i^ He 
acknowledges that this interpretation Is at odds 
with previous studies.^ 
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Fundamentally* obsarvss Morland, America Is 
racist although it need not ramain so: 

, , . American iociety as it now opgrdtes teaches that 
racial differences are very important and that being white 
is preferable to being Negro. Under such conditions young 
Negro children probably learn to prefer and identify with 
the dominant race , , , The reiults of this study on race 
awareness in youni children suggest that as the socio- 
cultural milieu in American changes, such awarenesi will 
change,^ 

Which-Negro or whito-would change first, 
Moriand did not say. ^. 

Morland also conducted a comparative study of 
race awareness among 450 Hong Kong Chinese and 
Negro and white American children, ranging in age 
from 4 to 6 years. While both Hong Kong and the 
United States are multiracl^ societies, in the 
former the Chinese are of parallel, not subordl- 
nateTst^tus to the British. In the of course, 
the Negroes and whites are In a subordinate- 
superordinate power relationship. Morland set out 
to discover whether raci^ awareness of children 
responded to these differenceSp "The great 
majority of respondents," according to Morland, 
**accepted both their own and the other race."320 
Negro children while tending to accept their race 
also showed more conflict over race identity. The 
Chinese children were more self-accepting and less 
stressfur about the matter. This, Morland held, was 
to be expected inasmuch as *Mn such a society 
there is no dominant race to maintain its superior 
position and no subordinate race to show uncon- 
scious preference for and identification with the 
dominant . race.'*2l Jq Morland, the study sug- 
gested that when American society changes so that 
Negroes cease being subordinate, *'the racial pre- 
ference and racial Bel^identirication of Negro 
children will change. 

It may be of some interest to examine the 
relationship of race consciousness and attitude 
toward persons of another race from an adult 
perspective. Noel studied this relationship among 
515 adult Negroes.323 The subjects were divided 
Into two classiflcations, with reference to ethnic 
identification: (1) Identifiers who had a positive 
i^gntincation with Negroes as a group, and (2) 
disparagers who had a negative identification. Noel 
found that "Negroes who are milltantly Identifled 
with the minority group are consistently more 
favorably inclined toward Integration, both In 



attitude and action, than are Negroes who dis- 
parage the in-group"324 other words^ tho^ 
who felt most Negro were Ukily to be least 
anti-white. Ethnic consciousness need not neces- 
sarily become ethnocentrism* 

Noel explored the relationship of ethnic identi- 
fication to "defensive insulation," Respondents 
who accepted the following proposition were 
classed as believers in defensive insulation: "It is 
best to stay away from white people; then you will 
avoid all embarrassing situations," The following 
table reports the data: 

Ethnic IdentificatiQn aiid 
defensive insulation 



Believe in 
Derensive 
Insulation 



Yes 
No 



Among i i 5 adult Negroes 

Identifiers Amblvaients DispafagCfS 
perc^nts percents percents 



16 
84 
(N^229) 



IB 
72 
(N=liO) 



. 56 
44 
(N^IOS) 



The significant difference among respondents 
points up the socldly constructive function of 
ethnic consciousness. Wlmt Noel calls "positive 
group identiflcation"325 is precisely what Singer 
described as Negro children "differentiating them- 
selves."' 

Since the late 1960's, there has been an 
extraordinary expansion in the number of studies 
of race consciousness of black children. In part, 
the trend is merely a continuation of past Interest. 
It is also a response to what might be called more 
broadly, the black power movement. 

Krystall and associates found that black high 
school students in Montgomery, Ala. favored both 
integration and black consciousi^ess,326 Hoetker 
and Siegel tested racial attitudes of high school 
students in Los Angeles by asking students who 
had seen a series of profession^ly produced plays 
to "cast" an imaginary play, drawing on the black 
and white actors. Black students selected black 
actors much more frequently than did the Anglo* 
Mexican American, and Asian students* However, 
the latter groups also chose blacks to a dispro- 
portionately high degree. The researchers note that 
while black students have become more racially 
' oriented, the "young whites have become much 
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less sure about the place that non-whites should be 
kept in,"327 ^ j^^g study of changing racial 
self-conceptions was conducted by Goering in 
Kinloch, an aU-black community in St, Louis 
County, Mo. A racial self-awareness test that had 
been taken by high school students in 1950 was 
administered again in 1970, at the same school. 
Goering found "a decreasing aversion to dark skin 
among black youths and a fairly universal accep- 
tance of natural hair type over pressed^ treated 
hain"^^^ Yet, older negative attitudes continued 
their hold, as Goering notes: *'A marked increase 
in the tolerance of black youths for variations in 
color and facial features among blacks has not 
radically affected the undesirability of the most 
stereotypic Negroid facial features." 

Banks reported changes between 1957 and 
1967 in. racial attitudes of students at a pre- 
dominantly black university. Greater acceptance 
of blackness had become evident but the students 
had also become more accepting **of the negative 
cultural stereotypes about wliite people."^29 
Racial self-attitudes of 2,809 blacks in 15 cities 
were studied by Edwards; respondents ranged in 
age from 16 to 69 years. The researcher found that 
"... blacks of darker complexion have a' greater 
awareness of racial discrimination and hostility on 
the part of whites, have a greater sense of racial or 
ethnic identification, and more frequently report 
negative racial experiences. 3 ^ An interracial 
"jury*' of children and adults judged photographs 
of black and white faces as attractive or not. The 
Crosses found that whUe black Judges generally 
gave higher ratings of beauty, the entire sample 
Judged whites as more attractive than blacks.^^^ 
Evidence suggests that black self-acceptance is 
increasing, It is also clear that many negative 
self-attitudes persist. Perhaps these latter are but 
lingering influences of past times. One way of 
judging this is to review studies of younger 
children who were born wiien more recent ideol- 
ogies of racial equality were taking hold, 

Studying a small sample of 23 largely middle 
class black preschool children in Philadelphia, 
Floyd found a high degree of self-recognition 
regarding race. Black children seemed to prefer 
white over black, even In choice of "mothers" 
througli selection of photographs. A modest posi- 
tive correlation existed between the child's desire 
to be or choose white and the partsnts- belief in 



black power ideology. Floyd acknowledges that he 
did not use a control group.^^^ 

Stapleton sou^t to discover whether die pres- 
ence of a black teacher would affect the racial 
awareness of black children in a Chicago pre- 
schooL He found no effect.333 In Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.j Strain studied 60 black and white children, 
aged 4 to 7 years, in integrated classro^ is. The 
test consisted of photographs of black and white 
persons, Stapleton found that white preferences 
for the "white" photographs increased vdth age; 
black children— whose preferences were 
similar— did not orient more strongly toward 
whites as they grew older. White racial bias 
emerged earlier. Asked to express preferences for 
photographs of black and white children, with 
"sad" or "happy" faces, black children were more 
poative toward the "black" photQgraphs.334 

McAdoo compared racial self-awareness among 
black preschool chilclren in Mi^issippi and 
Midiigan. Mound BayoUs the southern- town, is an 
aU-black community where alj businesses are 
black»Qwned and -operated. The Michigan children 
lived in Inkster and Dearborn Heights, suburbs of 
Detroit, Average age of the cliildren was 5^4 years. 
While the southern children were better able to 
Identify their race and the races in general, both 
groups of children tended to value white figures 
more positively than black figures. The children 
demonstrated attitudes that perplexed McAdoo, 

She wrote: 

It is difficult to goncaive of a child plaGing low value 
on one of the physiGal charaateristici upon which hs is 
classified^ i.e., ruce or sax, and at the same tim© have a 
high concept of himself. Yet this appears to be the case 
with many of the children in this sample. 335 

This same phenomenon has, of coursej been 
reported elsewhere in this chapter. 

Hraba and Grant studied racial self=awareness of 
black children living iri an ovei-whelmingly white 
area=Lincoln, Neb. They found 89 black children, 
aged 4 to 8 years* preferred a black doU to a white 
one, contrary to the finding of the Clarks nearly 
30 years earlier. Also unlike the earlier study, 
Hraba and Grant found that black children of 
light skin color chose a black doll no less fre- 
quently. While nearly all the black childrpn had 
many white friendSj they had not become white 
oriented in their racial preference. 3 3^ 
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Two studies concerned the po^ible role of race 
m the empathy of young children toward one 
another. Klein, who dealt with 128 bleck and 
white first and second graders in Inglewood, CaUf., 
found differeiit racial patterns. Black children 
were equally empathic with black and white 
children, while wliite children were less empathic 
with black than with other white children. Statis- 
tically, however, modarate support was found for 
the proposition that empathy tended to follow 
racial lines. ^S"^ Meltzer studied empathic behavior 
of 90 white kindergartners, second and sixth 
graders. Race of victim bore no relation to the 
readiness of the white child to help the victim. 

Koslin and associates studied racial self- 
awareness of 120 first and second graders in three 
schools: one was alUwhite; one, all-black; the 
tlurd half-white and haJf-black. Attendance at the 
balanced school did not affect attitudes of either 
group of children. White children strongly pre- 
ferred pictures of white classrooms rather than 
pictures of a predominantly black classroom. 
Choices of the black children were highly variable 
and fell into ^ree groups: 42 percent chose white 
classrooms two-thirds of the time; 35 percent 
chose black classrooms two-thirds of the time; and 
23 percent had no consistent preferences. "The 
first 'and second grade children," conclude the 
researchers, . . . were by no means insensitive to 
race.''33^ Steigelmann, studying 42 black boys 
aged 7 to 14 years, found a distinct tendency 
among them to misperceive their racial 
identity.3^0 

One of the outstanding studies in this area was 
published in 1971, although its data were gathered 
In 1965, Porter, studying kindergartens and 
nursery schools in Boston, worked with children 3, 
4, and 5 years old, She viewed racial self-awareness 
and preference in a context of ag?, sex, social 
class, intergroup contact, and skin color. On the 
whole, many black children^ according to Porter, 
^'either wish that they were wliite or at least are 
ambivalent toward the fact that they are 
Negro."341 Social ' class conditions this self- 
attitude importantly. Working class cliildren, for 
example, recorded the lugliest racial self-concept, 
middle class children, the lowest. Children whose 
mothers were on Aid to Dependent Children 
(ADC) were nearer the working class. On the other 
hand, middle class children have higher pmoml 
self-esteem than working cliiss children. Porter 



relates these class differencei to the position of 
blacks in American society at large. Thus, the 
black middle class has a marginal status, and its 
children orient more toward white society, Work^ 
ing class blacks, while economically dependent on 
white employers, have few social contacts with 
whites and are more strongly involved in black 
community institutions. 

Young children learn to think racially dl too 
soon, As Porter writes; 

. , , For 4- and 5-year-olds of both races and for 
34^ear-old Negroes, white [doll] preference has some 
racial connotation. The choices of the white 3-vear-old 
poup, howevers do not indicate racial evaluations.^^^ 

By age 5 years, the children may be said to have 
definite racial attitudes. When they enter the first 
grade, their '^opinions about race are fairly well 
formed."343 

Desegregation, according to Porter, "does not 
seem to have a negative effect on the racial 
self-concepts of working and middle class 
children.-'34* Li^t-skinned. and dark-skinned 
children respond differently to the desegregation 
setting: The former tend to exhibit more white 
preference in doU selection wlule the latter choose 
brown dolls more frequency, In any event, how- 
ever salient race may be for some areas of 
behavior, Forter-s subjects paid it little heed when 
choosing partners for play, 

The schools in Porter's study were desegregated 
but hardly integrated, Teachers seemed 
consciously to avoid affirmative kitervention on 
racid matters, Porter wrote: 

. , . VVhUe the data were being coUeeted, I was struck 
by the lack of attention to racial matters in perhaps the 
majority of the desciregated classrooms, Many teachers 
seemed to assumsi that it was improper to deal with race 
in this age group , . . The attitudes of the children either 
were left to develop, with no countervailing pressures or 
were reinforced in some classrooms by subtle factors 
introduced by teachers or curriculum that communicated 
that white is better than black.^*^ 

Porter implies that organized teacher planning 
could help reinforce nondiscriminatory patterns 
and reduce negative self-evaluations, 

Adair studied the racial self-attitudes ~of"72 
black children in a Detroit area day care center. He 
found girls to have a clearer self-identiflcation as" 
black than boys, But while boys' black self- 
Identification rose with age, that of girls remained 
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lavtl. Racial selWdentity did not rise with age, a 
finding that is at odds with a number of other 
itudies,'^^ Kircher and Furby found in a study of 
30 preichoolere in a non-segregated setting that 
while black 4-year olds preferred white skin (on a 
test), 5-year olds showed no preference. Contrari- 
wise, 5-year old white children increased their 
preference for white. SQiara observ^ed that 70 
fourth graders, all but a few black, tended to 
identify light adult Negroes with high-status occu- 
pations and dark adult Negroes with low-status 
oecupations.34S 

Ethnic identification and preference data for 
170 white, black and Mexican American Head 
Start children in Southern Califomia were studied 
by Rohrer; 88 were in non-segregated settinp; and 
82, in segregated settinp. Across both settings, 
43,1 percent of the black children misidentifled 
tiieir race. Most of the misidentiflcation was a 
product of the segregated setting where only 38 
perient identified with their own group. In the 
non-segregated setting, the corresponding figure 
for correct self-identification was 81.8 percent.^^^ 
Preference data, on the other hand, showed a 
strong tendency by black children away from their 
group. They chose white and Me>. an American 
children more often than other biack children. 
Rohrer comments bitingly; "Although they hear 
*Black is beautiful,* these black children know it is 
better to be brown and even more beneficial to be 
white."350 

Be^ning in 1953, children in two New York 
City kindergartens became the subjects of a 
longitudinal study which lasted over 10 years. One 
school in Brooklyn, attended primarily by lower 
middle class children, was 85 percent wliite; the 
other, on the edge of Harlem, was 85 percent 
black and lower middle class for the most part. 
Kraus, who became the chronicler of this unusual 
group, recounts: 

. » . Each yew from 1953 to i960, children had been 
asked to draw pictures of themsalves or of anybody. 
During this time not one black or Puorto Rican or whits 
child addid color to the face in his drawing. In 1972, the 
writer asked 25 white teachers and 5 black teachers to 
have their classes draw pictures of themseives, givini 
children the Identieal initructlons used in our study, Of 
t he 17 0 black children> 96 blackened thair faces. Of 164 
ftierto Rioan children, 24 darkened their fa^s , , * . [Of] 
the SO Oriental children almost all drew Oriental 
features and 21 darkened their faces . . , ,35 1 



Kraus adds that student drawinp did not vaty 
with the race of the teadier. 

Ward and Braunj studying 60. black 7- and 
8-year ol^ in Chester and Medlaj Pa.s found that a 
majority selected a black puppet over a white one-j 
and that those who made more color (black) 
preferences tended also to have a higher selt 
concept352 Doke and Risley, however, found 
that sex differences were si^iflcantly more im- 
portant than race in choice of friends. The 
chUd renj only 12 in numberj lived in an all-black 
nei^borhood and their, ages ranged from 4 to 12 
years.353 palmer studied 80 white children in 
Hagerstownj Md, He found that 4-year«Qlds who 
lived in a nonsegregated neighborhood chose black 
more frequently tlian predicted. No such trend 
was shown among 8»year=oId children from the 
same neighborhood. Pahner sunnised in expla= 
nation that "perhaps . , . the preftiince trends of 
the 8-year=olds in question have been influenced 
stron^y by school attendance, '"^^^ 

Datcher and associates found in a racid self= 
identiflaation study of three schools in Chicago 
suburbs that 88.3 percent of the black children 
preferred^ a black doU over a white one. Attend- 
. ance at a segregated or nonsegregated school made 
no difference; nor. did the mce of the teacher.355 
Banks and Rompf studied 60 middle clasi black ^ 
and white children in the San Franeiico Bay area. 
Racially appropriate self-drawings were made by 
87 percent of the black children, The same 
cMdren, however^ still tended to reward white 
"winners" in a game more frequently than black 
**winneri'\ When the children were asked to 
express an evaluative judgment of the playere that 
was divorced from winning or losingj they chose 
black playere markedly more often,356 Rogers 
found high levels of racial pride among black 
child ren attending schools of varying racial com- 
position. The level was lower in a segregated than 
in two nonsegregated schools. Since socio- 
economic levels were considerably lower in the 
segregated school, Rogers acknowledges the dif- 
ference between both types of schools might be 
socioeconomic in nature, at least in parti^^^ 
KeUey also studied children in schools of varying 
compodtion in Rochester, N.Y. In general, she 
found a high degree of racial self-identiflcation 
among black children and a minhnum of black 
children who wanted to be white. The strongest 
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evidence of racism and separatism was found in 
tha sepegated white and black schools. Students 
in the nonsegregated school tended more raadily 
to accept cWldran of a race other than their 
own.358 they also tended to reside in an area that 
was fairly nonsegregated. 

Hauser conducted a long term psychoanalytic 
study of 22 poor black adolescent mdes in New 
Haven, Conn., between 1962 and 1967, The boys 
did not evince any desire to be white. But a 
number hated themselves and held themselves in 
very low esteem. Throughout the years of the 
study, reports Hauser, constant themes in the 
interviews *'were the Ne^oes* depaded self- 
estimates [and] the scathing judpnents . . . .The 
themes of wortWessness, undesirabUity, and use- 
lessness recurred in many contexts."^^^ Hauser 
speaks of a social process of "victimization*' that 
aggravates the negative selftfeelings. Prominent in 
Uds process are ever-present limitations on real 
choices and altematives in schooling, residence, 
recreation, and job. As a consequence, the sense of 
identity of the young men seemed to Hauser to be 
foreclosed-without any prospective development. 
Thus, without reference to the role of the school, 
Hauser views the identity foreclosure as fiinda- 
mentally an offshoot of white society. 

A few studies have explored techniques of 
modifying negative self-racial attitudes as well as 
racially prejudiced behavior toward others. 
Spencer and Horowitz experimented with 
variously cblored mechanical puppets with some 
degree of success.3^0 Katz has taken seriously die 
traditional injunction that racial prejudice may be 
deeply rooted in early experiences of a child. She 
found that nursery school children had trouble 
discerning differences among faces of a race otiier 
than tiieir own and tliat highly prejudiced children 
tended more to see other-race faces as similar than 
did children with low prejudice. Working with 
nursery, kindergarten, second-, and sixth grade 
children, she was able to train children to distin- 
guish more accurately between individu^s of races 
other than their own.^^^ 

Even a cursory review of the racial self-concept 
studies discussed in this section documents die 
greater readiness of black children to assert their 
acceptwice of being black. But what h the 
social-psychological significance of these test 
findings? Not very much, according to Dr. Mamie 
P. Clark who, with her husband, Kennatli B. Clark, 



conducted one of the earliest series of studies In 
this area. (See p. 161). In 1974, she told an 
interviewer: / , ^ 

. . . From my geneid ob^watlons, the chUdren*S per- 
geption of themselves as black and all the negatives that 
connotes have not changed dgniflcantly since my first 
studies in the late 1930*s and 1940's. If there is any 
improvement in the selMmage of black children, 
be among thoie growing up in the South today. . .. * 

(Dr. Clark has for many years headed the North- 
side Clinic for Children in Harlem.) 

Spurlock, a psychiatrist, is another skeptic. She 
conducted a doll study with normal black children 
aged 4 to 9. ITiey stron^y oriented toward the 
white dolls. Spurlock wrote; 

The rmdings of the study were highly suggestive that 
the mouthing of the beauty of Blackness by many Black^ 
children is a reaction formation . .\ . This characteristie 
appears most frequently amoni those children from lower 
socioeconomic groups; that is, they react by iaying that 
Black is beautiful, but they do not really feel it as being 
so, ^ 

In explanation, Spurlock suggests; 

, , . These youngsters are more consistently exposed to 
more forcibly racist and rejecting experiences than are 
other chUdren. These are the children who attend 
overcrowded schools and who may frequenUy hear from 
their teachers (black and white) comments Lmplying that 
**they can't learn," *'don't want to learn," and/or "all'* 
ADC children are jui^t alike. 

At the same time, Spurlock acknowledges that 
many black children have derived from the "Black 
is beautiful" slogan "a positive feeling of unity, 
peer acceptance, and protection against the on- 
slaught of a hostile world."3^3 

Over , the past pneradon, the; basic ^ racism of 
American society and its educational..institutions 
has continued to stand. Children's drawings and 
doU choices are striking enough evidence of this. 
At the same time, black Americans have created a 
national movement, led by blacks, for equality. 
Bodi racism and resistance filter in and out of the 
^If-consciousness of black Americans; An unde^ 
estimation of the fomier leaves children, 
especially, defenseless. Hauser stresses tills facet. 
But an overestimation of the resistance has the 
same effect, M. Clark and Spurlock make this 
point, 
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Similarly, segregaUon, while not necessarily 
inconsistent with high racial selftidentification, is 
by no means a luarantor of sa If^racial acceptance. 
Indeed, the balance of risearch stron^y suggests 
that under conditions of interracialityj black self- 
acceptance and accoptanca of white are high and 
go hand in hand. It is also clear from the studies 
that schools have a large area for affirmative action 
. in the creation of an accepting and productive 
educational climate for all children. 

Black Studies 

Some 40 years ago, the sociolopst Charles 
Johnson urged that the education of black 
children take account of their intimate experience 
and be realistic in approach. He complained, too,^ 
of the "blocking-out*' of, black history from the 
Negro child*s schooling.3fi^ Ultle evidence exists 
that schools enrolling black students have turned 
noticeably more reaUstic in their curriculum or 
have based their instruction on the intimate life of 
black cWldren. A number of schools , howeverj 
have incorporated one or another aspect of what is 
known as black studiei; most frequently, this 
means black histoi^. These experiences have been 
evaluated to some extent.. ' 

In Escambia, Fla. Bass studied effects ota 
16-week Saturday morning seminar. Children in a 
nonsegregated attendance group seem to have 
actually declined in understanding as a reiult. 
MeanwliUe, members of a segregated group gained 
measurably, Denver, 216 black and white 
klndergartners were asked to express tlieif pre- 
ference for stories with black and white characters. 
The children, no respecters of science, liked the 
characters. Most said they would like the charac- 
ters to be their friends and attend their birthday 
parties. The children were 6 years old on the 
average; they attended predominantly white or 
black schools, a fact that did not affect their story 
preferences. In 1968 Roth experimented in 
Pontiac, Mich., with a curriculum in which the life 
and history of black people formed an integral 
part. Black students who studied this curriculum 
developed significantly greater black pride-black 
students in nonsegregated settinp more than those 
in segregated classes, 3^ ^ 

In Denton, Tex,, a 15»week program of instruc- 
tion in grades two througli six resulted, according 
to Manning, in a significant gain of students' 



selftconcept over those who did not participate in 
the program.3fi8 Smith utilized a black studies 
curriculum component with fifth and sixth graders 
in Pontiac. The academic self-concept of the 
experimental group grew significantly more posi= 
tive. Unlike Rothes study, Smith confined his work 
to a sin^e segregated school. "Like many com- 
pensatory education programs," commented 
Smith, "*the experimental program evaluated here 
was a 'mile wide and an inch deep.*"3^9 McAdoo 
tried to change black pieschoolera" racial attitudes 
by three teclmiques. Children attended preschools- 
in Ann Arbor, Ypsilanti, and Dearborn, Mich. 
Some smaH changes were brought about in racial 
self-attitudes but none in racial preferences. Black 
cMdren continued their orientation to white 
choicas*^^^ 

After a walkout of black students from Lincoln 
Hi^ School in San Diego in 1969, a . black studies 
program was installed. Matthews evaluated the 
program and found no effects attributable to it. In 
a test of possible effects on self-concept, those 
who did not take the program scored higher than 
those who did. This bleak picture led Matthews to 
recommend that "educational systems should dis- 
continue tiie practice of including black studies in 
the school curriculum as a tool to soften demands 
by blacks for change,"371 Ahnost completely 
opposite resulte were obtained by Andrews in an 
experiment in Ryan Elementary school in 
Scotlandvilla, La. Positive gains were demonstrated 
for factual knowledge, self-concept, and school 
readiness. Unfortunately, no control group -was 
used and socioeconomic factoii covered a very 
wide spectrum, making it difficult to hold this 
factor cdnitint.3'2 

Yee and Fruth found that black studies pro- 
duced a significant achievement effect,3^3 Grant, 
using similar materials, found no effect on self- 
concept.37^ Mezz failed to find a hoped-for effect 
of attitudes tow|rd school (education) in a junior 
Idgh school in Phoenix, Ariz.^^^ In a study in 
Baltimore, some slight positive self-concept effects 
were found for black studies courses for hi^ 
school seniors. Fisher, the researcher, was skeptical 
of the academic potential of these courses, at least 
in the form they were offered, This led him to 
conclude that "it is not educationally sound to 
present the Negro students and the Negro com- 
munity yet another *built-in' failure on the part of 
the schools,"3^6 Hunigan summarized his study of 
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three Illinois cities: " . . , One hour of black-pride 
training a day does not seem to keep the white 
preference away/-^^^ 

An informed impression of what transpired in 
the classrooms during the black studies instruction 
does not seem to emerge from the research. The 
reports dwell at lengA on statistical analysis of 
data, but contain little about the pedagogy of 
black studies. 

Conclusion 

To be black and oneself in a racist society is a 
major undertaking, especially for children, The 
family is the fiist educator in this matter. But the 
schools can-at least, potentially-follow cteely 
beliind. Evidence suggests, however, that in most 
cases, the schools have riot done so. Instead, Uiey 
have, in Fanon*s phrase, been busily decking black 
faces with white masks. 

Black children aspire to a better world for 
themselves. By and large, they hope to attain as 
much or more material success tiian whites. Tlie 
greatest barriers are not an incapacity to dream 
but an inability to overcome obdurate social 
practices of a discriminator character. Career 
opportunities for college educated blacks have 
expanded dramatically while hundreds of tiiou- 
sands of young black people in the cities remain 
locked within a narrow circle of employment 
pussibilities. Aspirational levels continue to rise. 
Acute awareness of discrimLnatory practices leads 
to a conviction that forces outside the individual 
are priniarily responsible for the low socioecono= 
mic status of blacks. Researchers see this orienta- 
tion as realistic and thus functional for adaptation 
of black youngsters to their world. 



Under desegregation, vocation^ md educa- 
tional aspirations become more realistic which 
some observers interpret negatively as a drop in 
aspiratiom. Research evidence is scanty but indica- 
tions are that attendance at desegregated schools 
benefits the adult Job and odier achievement* 

Wiat happens to black self-concept as a whole 
in school? In segregated schools there is a tend-^ 
ency for self-concept of black children to be lower 
tiian that of whites. This is not always the case, 
however. Under conditions of interraciality-=i.e., 
attendance in tiie same school but ^thout indica- 
tion of the circumstances leading to such common 
attendance-^black cUldren tend to have a self^ 
concept as high or hi^er than that of white 
children. In desegregated schools, fewer than a 
tliird of the studies demonstrated a decline in 
black self'^concept. . 

Racial self-awareness has apparentiy increased 
diarply,. both in the North and South. Racial 
self-acceptance has also undoubtedly risen. But the 
depee of such a rise has been overstated. So far, 
the practice of black studies in31ementary and 
high sdiools has not yielded many examples of 
success. 

Nearly all the studies reviewed in this chapter 
are subject to at least two limitations, First, they 
were conducted either in segregated or tokenly 
desegregated settlnp* Full-scale exploration of 
desegregation effects in the area of self-concept 
has hardly begun. Second, the "experiments" are 
usudly confined to changing the racial composi- 
tion of the classroom or the school, teaching 
methods and school organization remain tiie sanie. 
Implicitly, this assumes that existing metliods and 
structures are conducive to educational growth. 
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CHAPTER 8 
STUDENTS AND FELLOW STUDENTS 



Cliurlotte Forten confided to her diary on 
September 12, M8S5 how it felt to be the only 
black student in the Salem, Mass.j normal schooL 
She wrote that her white classmates were friendly 
enough in school but changed abruptly upon 
meeting her outside : 

These are but tfifles, gertainly, to the great pubUc 
wrongs which we as a people are obUged to enduri. But 
to those who experience them, these appurertt trifles are 
most wearing and discoursgingj even to the child's mind 
they reveal volumes of deceit and heartlessness, and early 
teach a lesson of suspicion and distrust. Oh! it is hard to 
go through life meeting contempt with contemptj hatred 
with hatred, fearing, with good reason, lo love anfl trust 
hardly anyone whose skin is svhile,— however lovable, 
attractive, and congenial in secming^^ 

Reflecting in part the powerful influence of her 
abolitionist grandfather, father, and uncle. Miss 
Forten refused to despair, A brighter day was in 
store, she believed, a day *'when the rights of every 
colored man shall everywhere be acknowledged 
and respected and he shall be treated as a man and 

If Miss Forten*s treatment was not typical, 
neither was it uncommon in northern schools 
before the Civil War. The token presence of black 
children in overwhelmingly white schools, then as 
well as later, faciUtated if it did not invite such 
treatment. During the century after the Forten 
experience, the historical record was filled with 
similar examples. Deliberate efforts by school 
authorities to prevent social interaction of black 
and white children were numerous. During the 
1920's» school authorities in Trenton, NJ., the 
State's capital, errected a high fence on a school 
playground in order to separate children by race. 



Two strands of barbed wire topped the fence, ^ In 
Denver, the school board voted to forbid black 
students from using the swimming pool along with 
white students.^ During the i930*s black children 
in Evanston, 111,, ware not permitted to participate 
in any school sports requiring a change of elothiiig 
since this wa&_ regarded as undesirable social 
Intermingling with white children,^ 

Discriminatory patterns of social interaction 
were treated by educational researchars as normal 
aspects of school life. During the late i930's, 
howeverj American social scientists grew more 
critical of racist theorias, (See chapter 3, pp, 
65*87) Several psychologists turned to examine 
racially discriminatory interactions vdth public 
schools. Thus began a long line of research which- 
extends into the present. In the remainder of this 
chapter, research flndings will be reported in two 
broad categories: (1) social interaction under 
conditions of interraciality and (2) social inter* 
action under conditions of desegregation. These 
terms are used in the same sense as in the 
praceeding two chapters, 

iNTERACTiON AND 
INTERRACIALITY 

Criswell studied interracial attitudes of Negro 
and white elementary school children in New York 
City; they attended three nonsegregated schools,^ 
In the earliest grades, there was little mutual 
withdrawal because of race; the most popular 
children of the majority interrelated with children 
of the mmority. By the fifth grade^ both phe- 
nomena changed. Consistently, white children 
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showed more group scir-preierence. In the inter- 
mediaie gradegj Negro children sensed the exclu- 
sion. As Criswell points out: 

Th^re was distinct evidence that these white and Negro 
children of nearly the same socioeconomic status were 
funda man tally less congenial with seatmates chosen from 
the other race. The situation is most simply viewed as one 
in which the whites show primary self-preference, a 
powing sense of racial kinship dependent on community 
attitudeSj while Negroes develop a secondary preference 
dependent on the increasing withdrawal of the whites and 
on the Negroes' keener sensitivity to this withdrawal J 

The character of white friendships with Negro 
children varied with the color composition of the 
classroonu In a predominantly white classroom, 
white cliildren hod a larger element of choice as to 
whether or not to strike up a friendsliip with a 
Negro classmate; thus they could choose niora 
spontaneously^ and the result was a more intimate 
relationship. In predominantly Negro classrooms, 
however, the choice narrowed and the resulting 
relationships were less spontaneous and intimate. 

The Williams-Ryan 1954 study reported of the 
few Negro students in desegregated schools: 

, .They tended to keep themselvoi apart unless 
sought out for the more informal activities con- 
nected with school or for social occasions , . .What 
evidence there is points to an impersonal friend- 
liness in school and school-felated activities aicjng 
with some withdrawal to like groups after schooL'*^ 
Researchers for the American Political Science 
Association interviewed five Negro students in 
each of 23 predominantly white colleges.? Re= 
spondents reported that they attended aU school 
events as well as informal and social affairs, "As to 
more subtle matterSj the Negro students inter- 
viewed in most instances believed that they were 
not accepted on their individual merit either by 
the administration or the general student body 
* . .The Negro student at a predominantly white 
collage continues to feel that he is thought of as 
different, or as an outsider/* 

Lombardi measured the attitudes of white 9th 
and 10th graders toward Negroes before , and 7 
months after desegregation. No change in attitudes 
resulted; classroom contact wath Negroes seemed 
without consequence. He did find that white 
prejudice against Negroes increased as white 
scholastic averages fell. ^ ^ In a study in the 
Washington, D.C. area, Dunn found "liigh authori- 
tarian tendencies are prone to be accompanied by 
unfavorable attitudes toward integrated [degegre- . 



grated] schools and vice versa, "^^ Somewhat 
contrarily, Claye observed that white student 
attitudes toward Negroes were not related to 
self-concepi,.^^ Dwyer reported that informal asso- 
ciations thrived among younier ^ children and 
increased with time, ^ 3 In a southern California 
school, Taba observed that Negroes and Spanish- 
speaking students participated very littlej while 
ability grouping added to the social distance 
separating Negroes from whites.^ ^ 

Webster studied the effects of interracial con- 
tacts upon interracial attitudes. He selected a 
sample of 60 white students and 45 Negro 
students in a Richmond, Calif., junior high scliooL 
Parents of two groups of children varied widely in 
terms of occupations and educational attainment. 
Control groups of children were chosen in schools 
where' no interracial contact wis possible; the 
Negro parents cl .le predominantly from the 
South, After 6 months of contact, the Negro 
students were accepting whites socially more than 
whites were accepting Negroes; Webster liad pre- 
dicted this. On the other hand, he also found that 
white students who had experienced interracial 
contact had become, after 6 months, less likely to 
accept Negroes socially than were the whita con- 
trol students who had not experienced any inter- 
racid contact. How could this anomalous finding 
be explained? 

Webster noted that he had been unable to 
pretest the white control students. There ia thus 
some question whether a strict comparison could 
be made between white control and experimental 
group changes over the 6 month period. Webs r 
noted four specific factors in the local scene that 
were unfavofable to friendly interracial contacts' 
(1) physical aggression had marked the beginning 
of desegregation; (2) Negroes resented the obvious 
avoidance behavior ( [ white classmates; (3) \yhite - 
students . held stereotyped conceptions abbut 
Negroes; and (4) parental support was expressed 
for ongoing tendencies and did not encouraga 
friendship. Webster concluded that: (1) contact of 
itself is insufficient without adult guidance; (2) the 
initial conflict between Negro and white had not 
been overcome and was allowed to stand in the 
way of improvement; (3) without a broad com* 
munity program of positive acceptance, interracid 
classroom behavior cannot be changed in funda- 
mental ways; and (4) 6 months may be too diort a 
time in which to develop constructive interracial 
attitudes. ^ 
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Commeniing upon Webster's study, Haggstrom 
interprets the weight of relevant research as 
indicating that "Negro Ghlldren benefit in a 
number of ways from direct comparison and 
competition witli white children regardless of the 
attitudes of children toward them, , ."^^ 

Thomas, the principal of a Chicago upper 
middle class private school, discussed the pro- 
cedures whereby a small number of Nagro children 
were incorporated within the routines of the 
school Negro children were encouraged by the 
presence of some Negro teachers. Racial inter- 
marriage is a widespread concern among white 
parents and the school takes special pains to make 
this point to students. In 1947, when the decision 
to desegregate was made, a school discussion of 
intermarriage "brought general agreement that at 
an early age boys and girls would realize that they 
go to school with many people whom they value 
as friends and associates but whom they had best 
not consider as potential mates/' Thomas re- 
ported further: "For some time Negroes have 
testified that going to the school with a white 
majority has taught them to face reality. For 
instance, they realize the mixed dating is not 
widely accepted." 

Lee studied race relations in a Connecticut 
town of 10,000 people, located 10 miles from a 
city of 125,000.^^ "The school system is the 
freest area of behavior for Negroes," states Lee.-^ 
Inside the high school, there are many interracial 
best- friend relationships, For most of the town's 
Negro youths who live in a concentrated area, the 
interior of a white house is unknown; very few 
white youths ever visit a Negro fellow student. 
With regard, however, to Negroes and whites who 
live near one another, **they see much more of 
each other [and] visit more often and inti* 
mately, . ."2 1 ■ 

Berlin, a psychiatrist who had served as a 
consultant to the San Francisco school system, 
explained the occurrence of discipline problems 
among Negro youths who were placed in here- 
tofore all-white schools^ '*They want very much to 
become accepted in the new setting and yet they 
feel so hopelessly behind the other youngsters that 
they beginj almost inevitably, to resort to the only 
behavior they have learned to use to cope with 
such distressing feelings. This aspect of dese* 
gregation was presented as though it were typical. 
—The only other statement similar view is by 
Vredevoe.23 His statements, however, cannot be 



checked; the specific instances are not identified 
nor is the source of any fact given. 

Harriott and St, John gave a more balanced 
report and probably a more broadly based view 
when they reported a significant but not over- 
whelming discipline problem in schools in which 
populations are from lower socioeconomic 
levels,^^ 

In the Clark^Plotkin study of Negro college 
students, discussed in the preceding chapter, 
students did report considerable integration in 
classroom and extra curricular activities. Never- 
theless, the researchers note an ^^undercurrent 
theme of racial discrimination. 

St John studied interracial association in a de 
facto segregated New England high school. 26 She 
found, contrary to expectationSj that Nepoes 
were not less active than whites, that Negroes held 
mora offices than did whites, and that there was 
no relationship between a Negro student's atten- 
dance at a segregated elementary school and his 
interracial contacts in hi^ school On the other 
hand, a strong negative relation^ip was found 
between the extent of interracial associations of 
Negro high school students and the average per- 
cent of Negro chUdren who had attended their 
elementary school. White children more often 
chose northern Negro children as friends than 
children who had grown up in the South. Also, 
white students were found readier than Negroes to 
initiate a personal friendship. The desegregated 
situation studied by St. John had existed for IS 
months. 

Jonsson's study of Berkeley discovered ^at the 
busing program had strongly stimulated social 
integration* Mothers of bused children and of 
children in the receiving schools reported a signi- 
ficantly greater number of interracial friendships 
than did mothers of other children. Teachers 
verified these trends which eventuated despite 
considerable apprehension by the ehildren: 
". , , 24 of the 30 bused children interviewed 
stated, , ,that the receiving school children were 
'friendUer* than expected,"^^ in two respects, the 
impact of busing was restraL'ied: The bused Negro 
children were of a higher social status than the 
remainder of the children in tha sending schools 
and thus did not constitute a socially upsetting 
factor; and the bused and receiving school bhil* 
dreUj aithougli friendly in school^ did not see 
much of each other on weekends or^ dun n| 
vacations, 
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The Tculu-Jauksoii'Mayu study of busing in 
Boston stated: *'with regard to white friends, the 
[Negro] mothers report that 76 percent, 18 
percent, and six pe,rcent of their children, respec- 
tively, have more, the same, and fewer white 
friends this year."29 

Gordon studied the educational consequences 
of joining students of widely varying social circum- 
stances. 30 fn Sopteniber, 1961, the virtudly all- 
Negro Carver, Micih, school district was merged by 
State direction into the adjacent Oak Park dis- 
trict, an upper-middle class white suburb of 
Detroit. The percentage distribution of father's 
occupation of the nierged student body was as 
folloWs:^- 



Negro Wliite 
(percent) (percent) 

Professional or Proprietor 3 46 

Skilled 26 49 

Unskilled 66 3 

No response 5 2 

(On the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, Oak Park 
fourth graders were at the 94th percentile; Carver 
students, at the 9th), 

G ifdon found that Negro students participated 
less than wliites in extracurricular activities and 
held office less frequently. Athletic activities were 
the great exceptions; Negroes, in fact, joined 
nonacadernic school clubs at a ratio of about 8 to 
K while whites joined at about 1 to 1.32 fpj. 
Negro-white social contacts, many more hostile 
incidents arose between Negro and white girls than 
between boys. Apparently, one of the basic 
reasons for these tensions was economic and 
psychological. Lip ton found, in an integrated 
school in Hartsdale, N.Y,, that white girls were 
able to afford more expensive and conteniporary 
clothing and this aroused resentment, 

Contrary to his expectations, Gordon found 
that Negro students did not tend signiflcantly to 
defer to whites in selecting companions and lead- 
ers; a good deal of self-selection occurred. Yet, 
that was a certain amount of white snobbety* 

* . .Sixteen percent of the Negro students indicated 
that tho follow student they svould most like to know 
falls into the white student category, while among white 
students only I percent Indicated a desirr to know most a 
fcliow student who Is in the Negro student category, 



Gordon had predicted signincantly more inter- 
action between Negro and Jewish students. This 
was true only in part; interracial social relations 
were marginal with all religious groups. There was 
also mucli more interracial social contact among 
boys than among girls. 

Gordon found, as predicted, that white 
students would adapt to "those student activities 
in which Negroes engage and which tend to 
enhance the self-perception and status of white 
students."^^ More white students went out for 
varsity athletics after Negro students came to Oak 
Park, The forrnation of a Human Relations Club in 
1964-65 was another example of adaptive behavior 
by white students. Another and unintended adap- 
tation came in a cooperative training program 
instituted in 1963-64 as a work-study device 
especially for Negro seniors. When Gordon made 
his study J he found that whites in the prograrn out 
numbered Negroes, 

The academic achievement levels of white 
students remained high; a great number planned to 
attend college. Negro achievement remained low. 
Stillj some signs indicated a change. In 1962, no 
Negro graduates entered college; in 1964, 6 per- 
cent did. At Northern High School^ .a Negro ghetto 
school in Detroit which a number of Carver 
children had attended before coming to Oak Parkj 
only 27 pen,"nf of the students planned to enter / 
college at soiiie time; nearly half the Negro 
students at Oak Park planned to attend college.^^ 
The expressed self-confidence scores of Negro 
students dropped. In 1961, 96 fourth tli rough 
eighth graders at Carver Elementary were asked 
whether they were confident of being able to 
succeed at Oak Park; 95 percent replied yes* In 
1965j Negro students at Oak Park High ware asked 
the same question and 72 percent replied yes. Two 
observations should be made. First, as Gordon " 
stresses, nearly three-quarters of the Negro chil- 
dren actually at Oak Park were still confident of 
succeeding; tliis is perhaps a more significant figure 
than the earlier 95 percent. Second, in view of the 
objective achievement and social status gulf be- 
tween the two groups of children, a modest drop 
from 95 to 72 percent might reflect a necessary 
md realistic adjustment by the Negro ^cliild re n, 
Gordon concludes that *Mower class Negro 
students from Carver performed more adequately 
than, is generally true of lower class Negro 
students, The high achieving student culture of 
Oak Park was clearly a factor in this change. "^^ 
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Throughout his study, Gordon applied an an- 
thropologicai concept of acculturation as an ex^ 
planatory framework. A major advantage of this 
approach is the view of the desegregation milieu 
from the interaction of white and Negro rather 
than iimply the effect of an autonomous **situa- 
tion" on Nagro children. Statistical demonstration 
Is not so important in such a study. 

Racial attitudes of kindergariners were the 
subject of Handler's study, 3 8 ghe set up an 
experimental interracial group of 33 children and a 
control group of 26 in a suburban area. Deliberate 
instruction was aimed at reducing prejudice. Thus, 
Handle r's project went beyond desegregation, Her 
goal had been to help the children "deflne persons * 
less in terms of racial features than they had 
previously done." Both white and Negro children 
achieved this goal in some measure; children in the 
control groupj however, actually retrogressed. 
*'The white children still equated 'skin col orHvith 
cleanliness after aU intervening experiencas. . . 
[while] the Negro children as a total group related 
cleanliness to bathJng and not skln."35 

It is often predicted that peer relations will be 
impaired when children of different races are also 
of differing intelligence levels, Kaplan and Matkom 
studied this matter in a desegregated northern 
school.^O Subjects were 284 white and 88 Negro 
children drawn from grades two through eight. 
While the white children were predominantly 
lower middle class, the Negro children lived in very 
poor circumstances in a segregated area. ^ 

Kaplan and Matkom administered sociometric 
tests to the children. They found that ''when 
Negro and white children of similar sociometric 
status ^e compared J the white children tend to 
have higlier intelligence on reading test'scores"'^ ^ 
The researchers suggest that the Negro children's 
sociometric success, so to speak, demonstrates that 
*'the IQ or reading score is not an adequate 
reflection of the ability of Negro children and that 
these children may be perceived by others as 
brigliterj and as having more of the valued intellec- 
tual and social skills than tests scores or class- 
room achievement shows, "^2 ^ check was made 
to ensure that the high sociometric choices were 
not simply, the result of Negroes voting for 
Negroes; this was found not to be the case. All in 
ail, conclude Kaplan and Matkom hopefully: **The 
classroom atmosphere is not a simple reflection of 
the whita-Nagro feeling in the respective com» 
muni ties. "^3 



Pugh conducted one of the earliest studies of 
Negro students In integrated and segregated 
schools located In Columbus^ and Dayton, Ohio. 
Among his findings were the following: 

1. In mixed schools, the students were better adjusted In 
their home and family relationships than thosg in 
separate schools, 

2. Negro students in separate schooli are apparently less 
satisfied with their Negro administrators than arc the 
Negro students in mixed schools with their white 
administrators and teachers, 

3. The group in separate schools showed far better 
adjustment to the social life of their schools than the 
Negro groups in mixed schools. 

4. There Is no significant difference in the degree of race 
pride of the mixed and the separate school groups.^^ 

In findings 1 and 2, tiie Negro students in the 
integrated schools had an advantage: in findings 3 
the advantage lay with the segregated students. In 
findings 4, neither side had an advantage. It would 
seem warranted to conclude that integration was, 
on the whole/ more beneficiaL In a more recent 
study, however, Williams and Cole erroneously 
represent Pugh's study as indicating "that Negro 
morale is higher in segregated settings than in an 
integrated milieu, "^^ 

Beecher studied relations among students in 
two Manhattan junior high schools. On a sociaL 
distance scale, Puerto Rican children were very 
highly accepting of Negro students; the latter,. in 
turn, were also— but somewhat less— accepting of 
the Puerto Ricank^^ Negro children were con- 
siderably more accepting of Italians than of JeWs, 
Skin color was found not to correlate with social 
acceptance scores between Puerto Rican and 
Negro; the former tended toward acceptance of 
light skin, the latter, toward darkskin,^^ 
K Do Negro children tend to conform to the 
pressures of whit^ influence .vhen in an interracial 
learning situation!? Janney and associates studied 
80 Negro and white children in the Wichita, Kans., 
schools. Unexpectedly, they found that Negroes 
did not conform I any more than whites,^ ^ The 
Tesearchers explained the outcome as resulting 
from the integrated nature of the group; most 
earlier stiidies had occurred in a segregated con- 
text. Mock studiejd conformity among 280 Negro 
and white fourth' fifth and sixth graders in the 
Berkeley schools in 1965, when these were still 
largely segregated. | Negro children were high con-- 
formers^ Mock reported: 

The more whites there were In the groups the more the 
Negroes conformed. The more Negroes In the iroup, the 
less the whites conformed,^^ 
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Higli credence was given to informotion derived 
from the group with greater prestige. "As the 
balance of relative power and self-esteem between 
the races alters," Mock conimentSi "experimental 
results of quite a difterent sort could easily be 
obtained,"50 

In Daytona Beach, Fla., Schneider studied con- 
forming behavior in 192 Ne|ro and white seventh 
and eighth graders. Subjects were given several 
experimental tasks to perfonti under four grouping 
arrangements. No significant difference in confor- 
niance was found between Negro and white 
grQUps.51 White subjects conformed more in the 
face of unanimous opposition of whites than if the 
unanimous opposition was voiced by blacks* Negro 
subjects were not subject to a similar ethnic effect. 
A good deal of interracial antagonism existed 
\\dthin the school; on social distance tests, Negro 
children were considerably more accepting than 
white children. Schneider observed: . ,An 
ominous outlook was reflected in the behavior of ^ 
the white children. The so called white racism of 
America was evident in the white chUdren-s hostile 
attitudes toward Negroes and in their disrespect 
for their Negro peers as sources of influence."52 
Yet, "the Negro children did not buckle under the 
influence of their white peers.*-^3 This finding 
contradicted the findings by L Katz-discussed on 
page 58j as applied to collage students. One 
"difference between the two studies.^s that. black 
and white were face to face in the Katz experi- 
ment while this was not quite the case in the 
Schneider study, Schneider also did not find that 
Negro children became more anxious after experi- 
encing opposition of white peers,54 

A related investigation was conducted by 
O'Connor in two desegregated schools in Gaines- 
ville, Fla. He studied the degree to which Negro 
and white children, 7 years old and in first grade, 
would imitate adult and peer models in two 
experimental tasks. Negro children, he found, did 
not imitate white peer models more than they 
imitated Negro peer models. Rather, they imitated 
Negro peer models more than white children 
imitated white peer model^^^ Thus, once more 
conformity was found not to be especially salient 
among Negro children, 

Radke and associates studied socid relations 
among Negro and white children in sue Pittsburgh 
schools; the study was published in 1949. Radke 
speaks of "the overwhelming rejection of Negro by 
the white children. , ."^^ In a single integrated 



Pittsburgli school, **the choices of friends are made 
entirely within own racial group by 7S percent of 
the white children and 21 percent of the Negro 
chJldren, , .Never in the community and only 
rarely outside the classroom. . .do the white chil- 
dren choose Negro children as friends. "5 7 

Hildebrandt studied 798 Negro and white 
students in seven schools in Dayton, Ohio; the 
^^ercentage of Negroes ranged from zero in one 
:hool to 100 in another* llie major finding was 
that Negroes strongly favored integrated schools 
while whites rejected them.^® In this cross-section- 
al study, it appeared that the older the Negro 
child, the more stron^y he favored integration; 
the older the white student, the more he rejected 
integrated schools.^ ^ 

The aU^Negro school registered the smallest 
majority support for integration. Both groups of 
students were asked to gauge the integration senti- 
ments of the groups. 

A large majority of whitQs conceive of their fellows as 
prererring an altwhite school, while a small majority of 
Negroes believe that white children prefer a mixed 
^hool. . . A fprge majority of whites believe Nepoes 
prefer separate^ ichools whUe a large majority of fslegroes 
believe that their own group prefers the oppoiite.^^ 

In Oak Ridge, Tenn., 5 months of desegregation 
yielded signiflcantly less antagonistic attitudes 
toward Negroes on the part of white high school 
students. Curiously, this finding held true everi for ' 
white students still attending a segregated high" 
school. 61 

Koslin and associates studied the effect of 
integration on interpersonal racial attitudes of 129 
Negro and white first and second graders in three 
schools. One was all-Negro, another aU-white, and 
a third equally divided. A test was constructed in 
which children pasted decals of different racial 
figures and drew a school. The major findings were 
as follows: ^ 

Integrated NegrQ subjects were s^nificantly closer to 
white chUdren target figures than were sepegated 
Negroes, . . Integration accelerated a tendency for white 
subjects to more, closer to Negro target f^uras as pad© 
increased. Regardless of race, integrated subjects were 
closer to school than segregated subjects.62 

A second study by Koslin and associates of first 
and third grade children in four schools in a large 
eastern city arrived at somewhat different findings. 
In the year between the two grades, white children 
continued to prefer aU-white surroundingi while 
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Negro children changed from a slight prefirence 
for wltites to a clear praference for Negro teachers 
and peirs.^3 a third study, involving five 
schoolSj all of which enrolled from 25 to 75 
percent Negroes, children tended to prefer peers of 
their own race. In raciaUy balanced classrooms = 
where enrollirient reflected the racial composition 
of total enrollment in the school = three tests 
**revealed positive relationdiips between school 
racial balance and the favorableness of interracial 
attitudes, with any possible effects of socio- 
economic status controlled."^^ 

McDowell studied the willingness of 582 Negro 
youths, aged 16 to 19, in the District of Columbia 
to associate with whites. As a whole, they ex- 
pressed a very high readiness to do so,^^ The 80 
percent who were attending schools were more 
willing than were the 20 percent who had dropped 
out of scfiboL McDoweU found: **The degree of 
voluntary, informal assoclationi that Nepo youths 
have had with their white fellow students is the 
one variable that we have examined whose in- 
fluence on willingness to associate is both strong, 
unambiguous, and statistically reliable. This is true 
with regard to social contacts in school but even 
more so with regard to social contacts out of 
schooL*'^^ To the researcher, informality of social 
contact signalled interaction on a more human 
level. ^'Without these voluntary, informal deal= 
ings,*' noted McDowell, **in-school contacts are a 
ritual, a temporaiy fiction in which both Negro 
and white participants concur until they depart 
the confines of the school building for the 'real 
Ufe*outside/*fi^ ' - 

Fewer than a third of the boys had attended a 
predominantly white school or one with equal 
numbers of whites and blacks. Even fewer had 
experienced informal social contacts with white 
boys. These Negro, students seemed especi^ly 
prepared for more extensive contacts in other 
areas of social life. 

What criterion did Negro boys employ in 
selecting whites with whom they sought to 
socialize? "By far the most frequent criterion in 
judging whites,'* according to MrDciwell, "is how 
those whitesiudge Negroes/'S^= Sik 'explained that 
in any stratification system a social subordinate 
generally pays **close attention to the clues of his 
, superior."'^ 0 jn the studies of conforming behavior 
] that were reviewed earlier in this chapter, the 
factor of super ordination vs' subordination was 
criticd. Inequality of itatui* McDowell notes. 



precludes, strictly speaking, emergence of Negro 
prejudice. The Nipo is ordinarily not In a position 
to enforce his ethnic antipathies nor is he accus= 
tomed to initiate exluslon, McDowell stresses that 
"interacial contact is not rejected per se [by 
Negroes] but when it involves a greater risk of 
nonacceptance by whites."'^! 

One is reminded of Morland*s point that social 
interaction between Nepo and white in racist 
America will become more humanizing when 
notions of racial superordination and subordi- 
nation disappear, 

McDowell's research is sipiincant for its sensi- 
tivity to the quality of social interaction and for 
its awareness of status Actors in interracial rela- 
tions. 

Of methodolo^cal interest is research by Briggs 
in Alabama. She studied the degree of success 
Negro students experienced in high^ school in 
developing a written language closer to standard 
English, Between 9th and 11th grades in writing, 
to boys overall decreased in spelling, vocabulary, 
verb, and syntactic errors J 2 Girls made more 
errors at the end of the period. This study 

was done in aU-Negro schools. If the locus had 
been a desegregated school, it is likely that changes 
in the boys- writing would have been attributed to 
their pester propenaty to interact with their 
white peers and thus to unlearn "Negro dialect." 
This underscores the need to attempt control of as 
many variables as possible* 

Boys in Project A Better Chance (ABC) 
experienced a very sharp contrast in sociocultural 
styles, (It vdU be recalled that project involved the 
enrollment of minority youngsters from large 
cities in private, high=tuition preparatory schools,) 
As Wessman points out: "While it would be unfair 
to characteriie the independent schools as citadels 
of snobberyj it would be unrealistic not to 
recognize that social status plays a slgniflcant role 
in the recruitment of their clientele."^ ^ Never* 
thelesSj about three-quarter^ of the boys made a 
clearly satisfactory social adjustment. A degree of 
racial conflict occurred: "Over half. felt that 
they had encountered some degress of prejudice in 
the school, and , . .a third. , .felt the incidents 
were serious and- upsetting.'*'^ The program was 
largely successful over the 2 years, but there 
developed among many participants as "increased .. 
level of tension,, .wbrty,^and^drivenness."75 But, 
adds WessmMi, "one cannot aspire without facing 
the threat of frustration of aspiration "76 
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Hall and Gantry reviewed the social interaction 
of 377 Negro high school students in tfesegregated 
schools. In general boys interacted much more 
with their white peers than did ^rls with theirs. 
Participation in extracurricular activities was re- 
ported by 58.3 percent of the students in their 
first year, 71 percent the second year, and 100 
percent in the fourth year J ^ Interracial activities 
that involved fomial rather than informal inter- 
action were most readily engaged in = club meet- 
ings rather than dances, 

In its racial isolation study, the U,S, Commis- 
sion on Civil Riglits found that students of both 
races who attend desegregated schools do not 
automaticaUy modify their attitudes toward one 
another. As the Commission states: 

. . .School desegregation has its greatest impact upon 
student attitudes and preferences through the mediating 
influence of friendship with students of the other race, 
Negro and white students who attend school with each 
otheFi but have no friends of the other racej are less likely 
to prefer desegregated situations than students in desegre- 
gated schools who have such friends. Having attended 
schools with students of the other race and having friends 
of the other rage contributes to preferences for desegre- 
gation. The effect is strongest for students who have had 
both experiences* 7 8 

Attendance at desegregated schools remains an 
influence in a person's life long after ha has left 
school. 

A separate study was made oi the relationship 
of interracial tensions in the school to Negro 
achievement and attitudes. The findings showed 
that Ne^o achievement was higher where tensions 
were least, McPartland and York observe: "Negro 
student achievement and attitudes in desegregated 
classes are related to the degree of interracial 
tension within the schoor*'^ (They ne^ect, 
however, to observe that more or less the same is 
true in segregated classes.^0) McPartland and York 
also found that interracial tension varied with the 
number of chOdren who had previously experi- 
enced desegragated schooling. Interracial friend- 
ships ware more frequent among Negro students 
active in extracurricuki events. 

Thf rf If ircheri cojiQludf ; 

* .There is indeed an effect of desegregated schooling 
which results from the racial composition of the class- 
room, apart from the exchanges in social class level of the 
fellow students which often accompanies desepegation. 
The differences seem to be well explamed by the racial 
associations of the student, which are much more a 
function otthc racial composition of the classroom than 



either the student's social class or the social class luval of 
the schools, 81 

In a somewhat related study, Caffrey and Jones 
found no significant social class differences among 
. the racial attitude:! of southern white high school 
seniors, The study does not report how many 
attended desegregated schools,®^ 

Interraction in the Hardy Junior High School of 
Chattanooga, Tenn,, was studied by Smith, While 
the school had been desegregated in 1965^ he 
found 5 years later that **on every major dimen- 
sion of social interaction studied^ it is an internally 
segregated and not integrated schooh"83 Seating 
in the classroom or cafeteria reflected segregative 
patterns as did the playground. No indication is 
^ven in the study of any efforts by faculty or staff 
to effect changes in the patterns, Martinez- 
Monfort examined racial attitudes of students 
attending seven high schools in the vicinity of 
Baton Rouge La, As measured by a polygraph ("lie 
detector'*) and other meanSj no relation was found 
between racial attitudes and previous attendance 
in a desegregated school, 

Harrison and associates studied racial factors 
and interaction among preschool children. On an 
experimental task performed in two-person and 
four-person groupSj some racial differences 
emerged. In four-person groups, black children 
were more inhibited than were the white children. 
In two-person groups, however, there was greater 
readiness to initiate and respond to social contacts. 
The possible classroom significance of this study is 
lessened by two facts: (1) aU the children were 
strangers to one another, and (2) the entire 
contact lasted only 10 minutes. In a number of 
situations studied by others, black childran were 
almost always more outgoing than in this study.®^ 
In 1972, Krenkel studied interaction among 
675 fourth, fifth, and sixth graders, apparently in 
a San Francisco school, Of some interest was her 
employment of photography as documentation of 
interaction patterns. On a preliminary test, no 
significant differences in self-contact were found 
for A si ah J black, and Anglo children. While a great 
deal of sex segregation was recorded in the 
photography, relatively little ethnic segregation 
showed up in play and eating situations, A study 
of the latter photographs yielded the following 
percentage distribution.^^ 

Integrated situations: 

Asian-black-Anglo 38 percent 
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Partly integrated situations : 
Anglo-biack 
AnglO'Asian 
Anglo-blaGk 

Segregrated situatjon : 
Anglo 
Blaok 
Asian 



3 percent 
32 percent 
12 percent 
39 percent 

0 percent 

4 percent 
IQ percent 
14 percent 



In other words 39 percent of the photographs 
showed Asian-Black-Anglo children interacting; 
and so on, A moderate degree of segregation with 
respect to black children was evident. Krenkel also 
collected data on friendship, leadership, and woik 
group preferences of the children. These indicated 
the absence of segregation. 

The racial attitudes of black and white seniors 
in three suburban hi^ schools were compared 
with the racial composition of the schools, One 
school was all=white;one, technically desegregated; 
and a thirds integrated, Lachat found that at the 
latter school, teachers were more devoted to the 
educational mission of the school; while acadimic 
differences between black and white existed^ they 
were not^so extreme m they were at the de^gre- 
gated school, While white students at the inte- 
grated school were distinctly more favorable to 
black, little social interaction occurred. Unfor- 
tunately, the researcher did not have an oppor- 
.tunity to enter cl^srooms and observe students 
and teachers at work.87 

Kaalberg made an especially imaginative study 
of interaction. She wondered how interracial 
attitudes squared with interracial practices. To 
test this, she showed children photographs of 
own-race and opposite-race children and elicited 
statements of preference. Then, the test subjects 
met the children who had posed for the photo- 
graphs. In general, racial factors were more im- 
portant in the actual situation than in the photo- 
p-aph phase. Kadberg tested 66 second, fourth, 
and sixth grade girls in several parochial schools in 
Mississippi. 

In 1973, Mead, a while man, attended the 25th 
reunion of his graduation class at Bvanston (lU.) 
TowTiship High SchooK He was shocked to find 
that few black alumni wanted to attend. In 
searching out the reasons, he first came to under- 
stand how blacks had fared at ETHS a quarter- 
century earlier. Roy Kingf one-time biack student 
leader, wrote Mead: '*To be a reunion, there must 



have had to have been a union." "It was a// bad," 
recalled another alumnus, *"All black kids had a 
bad time at Evanston Higli School." King recalled: 
"I don't feel that there was hostility. , . There was 
indifference, which is worse. We were nonexistent, 
You can almost fight hostility, but indiffer- 
ence-it*s the worst thing in the world, , , We kind 
of melted into the walls, and this is how we 
would feel at this reunion*"^^ 

In 1965, Coons reported the findings of a 
sample of 120 white and black students upon 
completing ETHS. The 60 white students had 
taken 238 honor courses while the 60 black 
students had taken only one. Coons describes this 
as a *-ghastly statistic."^ ^ Some 8 years later, the 
academic relationship of black and white in the 
school was as disastrous as ever. On tht SCAT, a 
measure of academic^ aptitude, white sophomores 
averaged the 88th percentfle whUe black sopho- 
mores registered only at the 8th,92 

During 1970-71, Patchen and Da\ddson con- 
ducted what is thus far the most comprehensive 
and systematic study of racial interaction in the 
secondary schools of a single large city, in this case 
Indianapolis, Ind.^3 First results were published in 
1973. The inquiry concerned 12 settings -= there 
were 1 1 schools but one had two campuses. 
Enrollments ranged from 98.9 percent white to 
99,8 percent black. Student responses to a ques- 
tionnaire were 82 percent for blacks and about 85 
percent for whites. 

In most of the schools, Patchen and Da^dson 
found, interracial interaction had a positive effect 
on black and white students. Black students in 
every school reported a more favorable opinion of 
white people since attending hi^ school. On 8 out 
of 11 school sites, white students reported more 
favorable attitudes toward blacks. A majority of 
both groups of students had . had some kind of 
friendly contact during the semester of inter- 
viewing. Students were asked about the occurrence 
of unfriendly actions. Just over two-flfths of the 
black students reported they had not experienced 
such' actions; sliglitly under one-fifth of the whites 
said they had. With reference to threats of harmj 
wliites'^reported them more frequently than blacks* . 
Nearly three-fifths of all whites reported blacks 
had tried to extort money from them but fewer 
than one- fifth actually gave money. 

The researchers also examined the issue of 
physical aggression* A summary of their findings is 
presented in the table on p* 10. During 1970-71, 
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Evidence concerning intra- and interracial f^ts during 1 9?0,7l 
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107 fights were reported lu CL-nira! school authori- 
ties. Of the fights, 86 Of 80 percent, involved 
studinis of one race. The other 21 or 20 percent, 
v/era interraclaL Of the 86 intruraciai flghts, 64 
involved blacks only. The 11 school sites where 
fights were leported can be divided into predom- 
inantly wliite (numbers 1=8) and predominantly 
black (numbers hi the first groop, occurred 

44 percent of all fights and 52 percent of aJl 
hiterracial fights. Nearly twt>-ihirds of all the 
intraracial fights in this group of isivolvcd blacks 
only. In the second group of sch^ioi's occurred 56 
percent of all raported fights and 48 percent of all 
intarracial flgiits. Mora than 80 percent of the 
intraracial figlits in the lecond group involved 
blacks only. Total enroilment in the first group 
was 15,229; in the second group, S,J50, The rate 
per 1.000 students of reported figlits vancd as 
follows: entire group-5; first ^roup-3; second 
group— 7. 

This compilation yields several findings which 
are contrary to the reports of the mass media. The 
frequency of open violence in the high schools — 
of Indianapolis, at least — is far less than ini plied 
by pr^rs reports. One school alone = number 9 — 
accounted for nearly half of all figlits and more 
than a third of all interracial fights. The level of 
student violence was sharply lower in pradomt- 
nantly white - or less segregated - schoois. Most 
student fighting occurred within, rather than 
between, racial groups. 

These violence data are compatible with the 
general findings of Patehen and Davidson. The 
generally positive interracial attitudes of the 
students are reflected in very low rates of inter- 
racial violence. In their further analysis, Ihe 
researchers probe into numerous forces playing a 
role in racial mteraction. Black teachers, for 
example, were perceived by black students as 
favoring friendly contacts between Mack and 
white students. Teacher attitudes were found to be 
an important influence on students in such mat- 
ters, Patehen and Davidson also stress the need to 
view race relations in the school within a broader 
community framework, Yet^ as students moved 
throu^ high school, their interracial attitudes 
grew more positive. This suggests that school 
influences exert an independent influance on 
students even when desegregation is initiated 
under temporarily difficult circumstances, 

The researchers drew practical implications 
from their findings. They recomniended an in* 



creasa in black faculty in view of thdr apparently 
beneficenit effect on interracial relations. Special 
measures to encourage black girls were suggested 
in view of findin|S - supported by numerous 
other studies — that girls have the more difficult 
time estabUshing productive roles in nonsagregated 
schools. Tokenism of numbers works against viable 
integration^ hold Patehen and Davidson. 

School officials and concerned citiiT^^.ni should strive for a 
level of raciai integration at each school which allows 
studants and teachers of both races to feQl that they me 
an integral part of the school and that their present and 
mterast are leflected in the schoors acadcmiQ and oxtra- 
currieulai activitics,94 

Since increased opportunity for interracial contact 
usually led to more contacts without any signi- 
ficant increase in unfriencUy corttacts, the re- 
searchers underscored tlie desirability of more 
racially heterogeneous classes and random assign- 
ment of seathig. 

Patehen and Davidson found student racial 
attitudes, both positive and negative, to depend 
heavily on group context. They recommended 
therefore that efforts to change negative racial 
attitudes might better take the shape of "carefully 
moderated group discussion rather than 
lecturing or providing information to in- 
dividuals."^^ Differences in socioaconornic status 
between black and white students, a topic beloved 
by educational researchers, were found to be a 
fairly secondary source of problems between the 
groups. Considerably more important were differ- 
ences between the groups related to educational 
goals and school behavior, "While it is not easy to 
reduce such differences," acknowledged Patehen 
and Davidson, 'Hhey are obviously more amenable 
to school actions than are differences in socio- 
economic status."^^ 

The foregoing account is necessarily corn- 
pressed. Numerous qualifying conditions and nega- 
tive eKperiencas have been omitted in the 
interest of reporUng main irendj. It happens these 
trends are favorable to racial interaction. Patehen 
and Davidson's analysis shows that one must go 

well beyond racial percentages and a few other 
numbers in order to comprehend the totality of 
interracial interaction .^7 Their valuable research is 
made all the more useful by dealing Ln depth with 
a single school system. 
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DisciPLiNE, Disorder, and Disrup^ 

TION 

School peoph and rese^arcliers used to discuss 
"discipline." Now they talk about '^disorder" or 
^'disruption/' The shift is signrflcant. Breaches of 
disdplinc are ordinarily viewed as personal and 
IndividuaL Disorder or disruption on the other 
hand, is collective and regarded as a challenge to 
constituted auihurity. The disorderly reject the 
entire traditional scheme of things while the 
undisciplined object to this or that aspect of the 
school routine. When race is added lu disorder, the 
resulting mixture beeomes the concern of news- 
paper editors and of occasional researcheirs and 
writers. 

Most discussions of school disorder stress the 
role of physical violence. Often, however, when 
the students in these schools are interviewed or 
when they write their own account of school 
experiences, vioience as such plays a subsidiary 
role. Instead, they emphasize educational short^ 
comin|s of the school, Newton, who later became 
0 cofounder of the Black Pantheu, recalls his 
junior high and senior high school days in Oak- 
land, Calif, "My high school diploma was a fafce/' 
he wrote, '*When my friends and I graduafcd (in 
19S9|, we were ill^equipped to function in 
society, except at the bottom, even thougli the 
system said we were educated, "^8 During these 
years, he continues, did not have one teacher 
who tauglu me anyihing relevajit to my own life 
or experience. . .''^^ Deeply ingraJned in the nar^ 
rative k a conviction ihat educational sufficiency 
wm the core consideration. By implicailon, New^ 
ton contended that even in the complete absence 
of disorder the traditional scheme in the schools 
was consistent with failing educational function- 
ing. In this sense, disorder is derivative— not 
primary. 

Three national studies of student disorder were 
made in 1969^70. The first, by the Community 
Relations Service (CRS) of the U,S, Department of 
Justice, covered 140 secondary schools located in 
52 cides and 17 States. The schools enroned a 
total of 165 J37 students. Three basic issues were 
singled out by CRS: (J) Institutional racism, (2) 
institutional irrelevancy and (3) communication 
failure between administrators and protestors. 
About half the schools in the sample had adopted 
an ethnic studies program in response to student 
demands. The survey found that *'by a ratio of 
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two to one, leuehers were hostile toward pro- 
testing students/'^OO 

The other studies were made by Havighurst and 
by BailcyJOl Havighurst's study covered about 
700 high schools in 45 large cities. Bailey's study 
also included a large sample. Both studies agreed 
that (1) the greatest disorders occurred at schools 
that recently became desegregated and (2) at 
nearly all these schools the authorities had not 
prepared staff, student body, and community for 
the impending changes. According to the 
Havighurst study, ''the most striking aspect of the 
large city high school is Connie! among students 
and between students and facuity/'103 Inappro^ 
priate education was scored as an important 
contributing factor to student unrest, 

Worcester and Asbaugli studied student unrest 
in 34 high schools located in the six largest urban 
scliool districts of Texas. The most disruptive svas 
the school aitended-by middle class students; the 
least disruptive was the predominantly Mexican 
American schooL Integrated schooisj they found, 
were no more disruptive than predominantly black 
schools, thuSj according to the researchers^ 
"challenging the notion that integration produces 
widespread student disruption.''! Houmes 
stur^ied ^'racial disruption" in the high schools of 
two large school districts in Florida. The period 
covered was Januaiy 1, 1971 ^ March l/l972. 
Houmes souglit to discover whether the disruption 
was affacted by presumably different educational 
expectations held by black and wmte students. He 
found no evidence to support *'the prevailing 
notion among other writers that black and white 
students desira and need considefably different 
education^ programs/'lO^ 

Rpce-related violence in three Pittsburgli higli 
schools during 1967^1970 was anallyzed by Lock^ 
hart. Only acts of violence that resulted in 
complaints beins flJed with city police were 
considered. During these years, 84 such acts were 
reported. Black students were arrested in dispro- 
portionately large numbers while whites were 
rarely charged with having initiated violence. Late 
in 1967, black students at Perry, Allegheny, and 
Oliver high schools demonstrated. At Oliver, the 
issue was the failure of school authorities to 
discover and punisli white students who had 
harassed a group of black students. Violence 
erupted and a week4ong boycott followed. At the 
three schools, black students and parents set fordi 
a set of demands that advocated (1) excluding 
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outsiders from schools, (2) strict enforcement of 
class attendance .Aq^ (3) striuter codes of dis^ 
cipline, and (4) retention of police in school ''until 
internal control and discipline were established," 
A course in black history was requested. Authori^ 
ties granted these and several other demands but 
refused to reniove an unpopular principal. 

While the presence of police was congenial to 
students and parents, complaints quickly devei^ 
oped. Members of the police tactical squad were 
hostile to black students, CounselofS at two of the 
schools reported to Lockhart that "when police 
were not clearly uniformed with identincalion 
badges showing, these officers were more prone to 
intinudate the black students/'^ 0^ Lockhart also 
studied the role of black teachers in race-related 
violence at the same schools. She found a fairly 
high correlation (,68) between the presence of 
black teachers and the occurrence of violence. 
While students initiated the events, the teachers, 
'Margely inexperienced . , . and in their early 20's 
. . were empathic with demonstrating students. 
Lockhart suggests that students may have inter- 
preted such empathy as condoning violence. 

For much of the period 1967^1970, the city 
school authorities apparently viewed the unrest as 
posing a controi problem, Lockhart declares that 
during the same years, the school board and 
administration "appeared to take little advantage 
of opportunities to make positive utilization of 
race'related violent incidents/' During 1971-72, 
however, the school system began to take dennite 
steps. Until then, effective leadership in terms of 
changing race relations in the school system was 
lacking. 

Ritierband and Silbersteln studied disorders 
that occurred in the 56 academic higli schools of 
New York City during November 1968 and June 
1969. Their analysis concerned disorders in wliich 
police were summoned and which involved five or 
more students. All these disorders fell into either 
of two categories; political and nonpolitical. The 
former were disorders marked by demands for 
systemwidc change and in the structure of schools 
while the latter involved specinc conditions at a 
schooL During the period of study, three out of 
five of the academic schools experienced pohtical 
disorders. (At this time, a severe i^truggle of black 
and Puerto Rican communities against the United 
Federation of Teachers took place in the city as a 
whole.) The presence of black teachers, according 
to the researchers, heightened the probability of 



political disorder. Such disorder occurred where a 
critical combination of politicized black teachers 
and students took place. This sort of disorder, 
then, is regarded as caused by individual action 
rather than by the shortcomings of the school 
system. 

Lockhart, it will be recalled, had pointed to 
black teachers as a secondary force in generating 
disorder. Ritterband and Silberstein, however, 
regarded then as primary. Pitts, on the other hand, 
disagreed slrongly with Ritterband and Silberstein, 
Based on his detailed study of an alNblack high 
school in Chicago, Pitts held that ^ lack students 
"often exert strong influence on the racial be- 
havior of (black) teachers as well as their fellow 
students.* He also feels the coauthors erred in 
failing to examine the role played by systematic 
discrimination in producing the disorder, Pitts also 
criticizes the fact that Ritterband and Silberstejn 
base their analysis on police data without any 
rirsthand, independent study of the black teachers 
whose role they evaluate as crucial, Lockhart and 
Pitts, for their respective studies, had conducted a 
close, onsite analysis of teachers and other 
factors,* *0 

A few studies of violence in single sbhools have 
been made. Caley reported on Washington Junior 
Hi^i School in Seattle, Wash, A predominantly 
black school, Washington had for ..years been 
administered under the p rinciple of -"contain and 
control,'' As Caley observes of the appointment of 
a principal in 1957 who had been an administrator 
in a State institution for deiinquent boys: ''A 
former superintendent told me it was thought at 
the time that the appointee's past experience 
could he valuable in handling disadvantaged' and 
'black' and 'difficult' children at Washington. * ^ 
By 1968, two successors had been appointed but 
the regimen of the school remained essentially 
repressive and, accordingly to Caley, disrespectful 
of the children. Early that year the ideology of 
black power emerged in the school. In September, 
the school was closed by authorities as black 
students demonstrated against the authoritarian 
regime of the schooL A severe crackdown was 
ordered upon reopening with new disciplinary 
rules drawn up. Parents supported the new mea- 
sures. Academic deterioration worsened. By late 
fall, some 90 to 100 students out of a total of 540 
were absent daily. About 50 black students had 
been ''pushed out/* White and Asian students 
easily managed to obtain transfers. The sole 
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evidence of change was the playing of records at 
lunchtinie. "We let them have thi^*' the principal 
told Cdey who concluded that peace had been 
won at the cost of further educational deteriora- 
tion, 

A iiniilar case was studied by Ochberg and 
Trickett. After freg lunches and bus transportation 
had been discontinued by the school, black 
students - the ones mainly affected - petitioned 
for restoration of the cuts. They also requested 
courses in black history and more black teadiers, 
"Many faculty members^" reported the re- 
searchers, "said they were shocked that students 
would make demands. No offlcial faculty or 
administrative response was given to the 
students. 12 Staff and faculty seemed at a loss to 
understand why an eruption of ^dolence could 
have occurred. 

Expectations OF Achievement 

In a racist orders it seems * 'natural** to expect 
the privilepd group to achieve more, The power 
of racism is attested by the fact that the less 
privileged group learns to regard itself as less 
capable, black leader Huey Newton commented 
with respect to the time he was a school child in 
Oaklajid, Calif ; "We not only accepted ourselves 
as inferior; we accepted the inferiority as in- 
eatable and inescapable,*'! 13 The last chapter 
presented Jorgensen*s view tiiat a critical 
potential of dasepegation i§ to help children 
unlearn the doctrine of racial superiority and 
inferiority. This is to be achieved by acquiring 
competence in the academic work of the class* 
room and school. As academic competence is 
acquire dj by minority as well as majority child ren, 
the doctrine of racial superiority recedes. Minority 
children at once expect success of themselves and 
are expected by others to succeed. 

But how may this be achieved? Undoubtedly^ 
individual teachers have worked out successful 
mechanisms by intuition if not otherwise, The 
present writer, for examplCj taught for some years 
in a large urban community coUggep attended for 
the most part by white students. Many had 
graduated from hi^ schools in which they had not 
been required to write papers Mid eisay type 
examinations. They were thus exceedingly anxious 
when expected to do so in their college class. Most 
perplexing to them was the mysterious process 
whereby a "subjective" device like an essay could 
be "objectively" ^ i,e„ fairly - paded. A 
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pra^atic solution suggested itself to the teacher. 
He asked each student who received an "A" or 
"B" on any of five questions— studente answered 
any two of the five— to read their answers to^^e 
cla^. Almost alwa^ the class saw clearly the 
merits which were then commented on by the 
teacher. 

Later on the teacher moved to a community 
college which was predominantly black and 
Latino, The same examination procedure was 
followed. Now, however^ the practice liad an 
additional signiflcance: inevitably since Mf or 
more of the "model** students were biack, less 
proflcient blacks and whites in the class had the 
experience of listening to competent work which 
was the product of black m well as white students. 
In a smaU but concrete way^ this helped 
disestablish the notion of racial superiority and 
inferiority. Consequently, expectarions of success 
may have been broadened* The most important 
effect sought by the teacher was a realjBatlQn by 
black and white itudents that race did not 
necessarily confer a handicap ^ or an advantage 
upon tnteUectud performance. There no 
attempt to demonstrate that all students are 
equally bright. At bestj this; practice affected only 
one classroom and even then to an undeterminad 
depee. Most probably it had a sli^t effect on the 
attitudes concerning the expectancy of succeis. 

Another practical approach^ laying heavier 
stress on the creation of a schoolwide structure of 
succeis^xpeetancy is represented by the Central 
School District in New York State, Every class- 
room in the Mveral schools of this suburban 
district is ethnically balanced (two^thirds whitej 
one=third black) and also contains bright and 
dower children of each race, Iii such a setting, 
students may conceivably learn that academic 
succeso Or failure is not necessarily connected with 
race-howsoever the culture at large suggests the 
oppodte. Ideally, this realization releases the child 
and the teacher for constructive work, undeterred 
by racist preconceptions. As Upton, a former 
principal in this tystem, wotei , ,One chUd at a 
time is no longer segregation,*'! 14 effort to 
facilitate individual leaming induding botfi 
academic skUli and broader human relations 
attitudes-has apparently met mth an appreciable 
degree of success*! I ^ ^ 

Researchers completely ignored - if, indeed^ 
they ever knew of - the constructive experience In 
Central District 7. Only during the early 1970s did 
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research litafature on expectancy of success begin 
to face up to issues already confronted in practice 
for over a decade. 

Entwisle and Webster, . studying children in 
three schools of Uie Baltimore area, were especial- 
ly intarested in how children rai^d their self- 
expoctadons and the role played in these changes 
by adults and by various .socid factors. (In an 
earlier study of four schools, they had used 
succassfuUy a device of storytelling to raise child- 
ren's expectations.! 16) in m present study, 
second, third, and fourth graders* expectationi for 
success were ascertained (Phase I) and then each 
performed and received strong encouragement 
from an adult ^hase II). Changes in the rate at 
which children raised their hands to offer an 
answer constituted a concrete measure of the 
effectiveness of the reinforcement, i,e., the en- 
couragement by adults. The experiment was 
successfuL Generally speaking, whenever Ae adult 
was of the same race as the children, those 
childrens' expectations rose; this was true both in 
segregated and intepated groups. 

Initial assessments by the researchers revealed 
somewhat surprisin^y that the expectations of 
black children ware no lower than those of white 
children. Nor did they find evidence that racial 
tensions lowered black expectations. One of the 
three schools had been desegregated for a number 
of years. In this school there was no evidence of a 
depressive effect of race on expectations, "Our 
results, , . conclude Entwisle and Webster, **may 
well indicate that sustained integration of an 
elementary school can break down the use of race 
as a basis for peiformanee axpectations,"^ They 
suggest, as did Patchen and Da\ddson, that at- 
tendon be paid to the. quality of interracial 
contact experienced by students before entering 
the particular school under study. Entwisle and 
Webster, for example, guess that the high expecta^ 
tions of the black children can be explained in part 
on the ground that jhey **may have higher 
self^concepts than older children who come from 
segregated schools. . . "^^^ 

Another line of research in this area has been 
conducted by Cohen. Her central concern is the 
importation of broader social patterns of white 
dominance into the classroom so that both black 
and white cWldren have low expectation of black 
success. In classroom work groups, therefore, it 
becomes "normar' for whites to dominate over 
blacks and thus further depress expectations of 
' black performance. This phenomenon Cohen calls 



"interracial interaction disability.**!!^ The exis- 
tence of the disability is regarded as virtually 
universal among black and white children. In the 
integrated classroom, according to Cohen, "the 
difference in social status combines with dif- 
ference in academic status to lower academic task 
activity and academic self-concept in black and 
other low-status students.'*! 

Cohen and her colleagues experimented in 
raising expectations of black performance by 
^ving black students advanced training in a com- 
pUcated task and then ha^g these itudents teach 
white students how to perform it. This display of 
black protlciency was aimed at affecting self and 
' other expectations of success. Still, in the face of 
black proficiency, some white students in the 
four-person experimental groups tended to 
dominate. The experimenters concluded that the 
specific task was only the bepnning, not the 
culmination, of changes required to ^ed race of 
its connotation of disability. During a summer, 
tlierefore, Lohman and a^ociates conducted a 
4week program at the Center for Interracial 
Cooperation; participants were black and white 
junior high school boys. The educational' regimen 
at the canter was radically different from that of 
the traditional school An openness characterized 
the relation of student to teacher; evaluation was 
nonthreatening; and the classroom tasks were 
perceived as highly relevant to the students. Under 
these conditions, much more positive results en- 
sued. A more genuine equality of Interaction 
emerged. 

The Lohman researchers are strongly of the 
mind that desegregated classrooms without fea- 
tures such as existed in the center will not produce 
expectations of equal performance. In short, a 
conventionally desegregated ^hool will perpetuate 
the conventional disability of race in the class- 
room. At the same time, the educational signifi- 
cance of the center is ambiguous. Since the schools 
to which the participants are returned are con- 
ventional, the researchers feel that the more-equal 
expectations wLU be defeated by the old routines 
and relationships. 

In fact, research into interracial interdiction 
disability has its share of exceptions and reversals. 
In her ori^nal study of 19 f□u^person Interradal 
groups, Cohen found that '*the status ordering of 
all groups did not repeat the status ordering of the 
outer society; there wer« some black-dominated 
groups,"!^! 
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Roper studied thnse black students in groups 
who were the '^assertive," i.e., the most influential 
or talkative group menibers. She predicted that 
white members of groups dominated by black 
assertive^ would resent this leadership and give 
them a hard time; and that the black assertives, for 
their part, would differ from white assertives in 
being mora emotional and demonstrative in their 
style. On neither count did her findings support 
the predictions J 22 

White f roup members did not subject black aisertives to a 
"social threat" shimtion and black assertives did not 
behave in q more "soeiaNemotionar' manner than white 
assertives. White members of groupi in which blackf were 
assertive reported that they liked , , . [the black as^rtlve] 
the most in their p^oup and highly evaluated his contribu- 
tion to the task. White subjects did not direct significantly 
more neptivc behavior to black than to white 
ausertives, There were more "relea^ of tension" behaviors 
and lower enjoyment reported in groups where a white 
was assertive than in groups where a black was as- 
sertive,--^ 

Both the possibilities of an equal chance to lead 
and. to be accepted are anthhetlcal to the basic 
suppDsitions of interracial interaction disabiUty, 

The conclusions of Entwisie and Webster and of 
Cohen are at one in pointing to the need to raise 
parformance expectations as a prerequisite for 
producrive integration. They differ, however, on 
the prospects of achieving this under conventional 
classroom, conditions, with Cohen insisting on the 
prior need to overhaul the structure of the schooL 
Entwisie and Webster have su|gested that one 
reason for this divergence in views is that Cohen's 
subjects attended largely segregated schools and 
renected this orientation on the axperimentai 
task.l 1 8 Entwisie and Webster, on the other hand, 
were able to show equal status interaction within 
the limits of existing schools; they pointed to 
student integration as a ftcilltating factor. One 
might add age of student as a modifying factor. 
Cohan studied junior high school studants while 
Entwisla's subjects were considerably younger. It 
is also likely that both groups of children differed 
as to degree of acquaintanceship. Cohan's subjects 
were strangers to one another while many of 
Entwisle*s were classmates J 23 

Changing student expectations of minority 
achievement is basic to the attainment of equal 
opportunity. It is perhaps the area in wliich 
schools may make their clearest repudiation of 
racism. 



Higher Education 

Higher education has been virtually immune to 
signiricant racial change. As indicated in chapter 2, 
legal sanctions to enforce desegregation in colleges 
and tiniversities are in the most preliminaiy stages 
of formulation* Consequently, the weight of his- 
toric exclusojy and discriminative practices is still 
being felt. In higher education institutions, other 
than traditionally black colleges, the black pre- 
sence is of a token dimension. The typical large 
State-financed college or university enrolls from 3 
to 5 percent minority students. An outstanding 
exception is the City University of New York 
which, however, accounts for a considerable de^ 
. gree of internal segregation in its senior units 
especially. Studies of racial interaction on the 
campus therefore reflect the tokenistic character 
of enrollment. The past decade has seen Httle 
essential change in this regard, 

Clark and Piotkin studied the academic record 
of 519 Negro students who had been helped 
nnanciaily through Integrated colleges by the 
National Scholarship Service and the Fund for 
Negro Students. These 519 students had attended 
college during 1952 and 1956. Their college 
aptitude, as measured by SAT, was below the 
average of the national college population; yet, 
proportionally more of them conipleted college 
Willi at least average grades than did the general 
college population. 1 25 clark and Piotkin stress 
that "the academic performaitce of these students 
IS far beyond the level that would be indicated by 
such predictive devices as college board scores, 
family income, and educational background." ^ 26 
Negro students from southern high schools 
earned higher college grades ihan did black gra^ 
duates of northarn high schools. Clark and Piotkin 
suggest four alternative explanations without sup^ 
porting or rejecting any: (I) northern high schools 
are infailor, (2) southern students are more hi^ily 
motivoted, (3) some kind of intdlectual selectivity 
among southern high school students, or (4) a 
combination of these factors. Whatever the reason, 
southern students are examples of Negroes who 
were able to function satisfactorily under the same 
intellectual standards as white youths. Educational 
success did not diminish their racial identification; 
they were a higlily select group. 

Bindman studied a considerably less select 
group. These were 154 males of the 326 Negro 
students on the main campus (Urbana) of the 
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University of Illinois. 127 Nearly half the larger 
total was composed of graduates of Chicago hi^i 
ichools. As in the case of the ClarbPlotkin sanipla, 
the Univirsity of Illinois Negro students were 
perfonning academically at a higher level than 
could have been predicted by precollege test 
scores. Unlike the Clark^Plotkin sample, however, 
these students were twice as likely as white 
students to be marginal performers,!^® Only 
about one-sixth of the 154 Negro students were 
able to earn a "C+*' average, and thus remain In 
good standing in most university curricula. ^ 29 

Student perfonnance at the university seemed 
unrelated either to socioeconomic background or 
to attendance at a predominantly Negro hi^ 
school. Bindman discovered that Negro students 
from more advantaged homes were not better 
prepared.^ Some 70 percent of the students fell 
below tiie 15th percentile of dl students enroUed 
fai their department* To Bindman, tills indicated 
that "students from both *intep'ated" and pre- 
donUnantly Negro hi^ schools cme inadequately 
prepared for college*"13i At no level of academic 
performance were the records of Negro students 
distinguishable from one anotiier on the criterion 
of havihg attended se^egated or presumably non- 
sepegated schools.132 xhe dynamics of poor 
Nepo scholastic pefformance were described by 
Bindman as essentially a social-psycholopcal 
process of on campus alienation. 

On the same campus, only 2 years later, Daniel 
studied the role of black sororities, She character- 
ized the relationship of the black student at the 
University of nUnois as "mar^al," Of the more 
than 27,000 students on campus^ only 370 were 
black. Two sororities were available but neither 
had its own house so all members lived in the 
university residence halls. Along with members of 
three black fraternities, joint social events were 
planned. As one cmd member put it: "It means 
we have our own society in this exile ."i 3 3 The 
solidarity of the sorority helped alleviate the 
^ mar^n^ty of campus Ufe, 

Daniel compared the **Greeks" with Indepen- 
dents, i.e. J black women students who were 
nonmembers of sororities. While nearly 7 of 10 
Greeks had chosen black roommates, fewer than 
one-fourth of Independents had done so. The 
Greeks s^nt about 3 percent of their days with 
the white students; Independents, 44, Not sur- 
prisin^y, the dorms were the primary locale of 
racial interaction; but while nearly one- third of Uie 



Independents sometimes went out to eat with 
white students, no Greeks did. One factor that 
helped explain the difference was the earlier 
school experience with white students. Thus, while 
69 percent of Greeks had attended a pre- 
dominantly black high school, only 53 percent of 
the Independents had done so. An even larger 
disparity existed between the two sororities. The 
comparable figures were 81 percent and 54 per- 
cent. Here, too, the disparity in hi^ school 
experience was expressed in other ways. In gen* 
eral, the former group found it more difficult to 
get along with white classmates, 

Johnson and his colleagues studied ^e academic 
adequacy of Chicago high schools from which 
University of Illinois Negro and white students 
^aduated. They compared grade point averages 
earned at the university (at the Chicago campus) 
with the racial composition of the high school. 
This finding is summarized by the following 
data: 
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Thus, those Negro and white students performed 



best who had come from predominantly white 
hi^ schools. (It should be kept in mind that the 
basic data in this study are grade point averages 
which do not bear great weight when drawing fine 
distinction between groups of students.) 

The Bintoan and Johnson studies are consis- 
tent in that Negro students were shown to be 
distinctly unprepared to function adequately at 
the university. In fact, Johnson's data pennit the 
observation that the^ white students were only 
dightly better prepared White students from 
white high schools averaged a Uttle less than a 
"middle C'' while the Negro students from white 
hi^ schools scored a "D" average, 

Johnson also found that the Negroes and whites 
who earned the bluest grade point averages had 
graduated from a sin^e integrated hi^ school. 
This finding was consistent with his main findings. 
An unspecified number of Negro and white high 
scorers, however, were found to come from a 
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single predominantly Negro school. Hence, John- 
son and his associates concluded that "pre- 
dominanlly Negro schools saeni to be able to 
provide a quality education.'' 

Such a conclusion seems unwarranted, for 
several reasons. This exceptional Negro school is 
listed as enrolling middle class students; the 
relative success, if it can be documented, thus 



reflects a class rather than a racial difference. Also, 
few students are involved in these calculations; 
these are most highly selected students from a 
great mass of poorly educated children. 

The fact that a handful succeeds is not ex- 
ceptional; and it has no beneficial impact on those 
who fail. Following is a compilation, not presented 
by Johnson: 1 



Predicted and actual grades at the University of Illinois of 
graduates of 12 Chicago high schools, by race 
September 1963^February 1965 



Origin of 
students 

Six top-ranked 
high schools 



Predicted 
grade point 
average 

3.44 



Actual 
grado point 
average 

3J3 



Average 
percentile 
ranking in 
high school 
graduating 
class 



69 



Number 

of 
students 



753 



Percent 
Negro 



Six iowest-ranked 
high schools 



2,10 



2.45 



90 



99 



96 



The racial differential in scholastic performance is 
noteworthy. 

Several recent studies have dealt with social 
Interaction at sQUthern colleges, In some of these 
the number of Negro students is so small that 
interracial contacts affect a very slender fraction 
of the student bodies, A study of the University of 
• Alabama reported fewer than 1 percent of the 
students were Negroes; at a north Georgia college, 
10 out of 3j000 were Negroes; and at a third only 
1 percent were Negroes,! 3? Nevertheless, between 
1963 and 1966 at the University of Alabama there 
was a highly significant growth of prointegration 
sentiment among white students, Muir and 
McGlamery observed "that those who best knew a 
Negro playmate (at an earlier age) would be most 
favorable to integration , , , came as somewhat of a 
surprise since this relationship is supposedly part 
of the old South culture,"! 3^ jj^gy ^Iso dis- 
covered that prointegrationists tended to under- 
estimate the strength of their viewpoint on 
campus. In view of this, the researchers concluded, 
"it is reasonable to expect not only the gradual 
liberalization of attitudes reported above, but 
dramatic changes as situations develop which 
invite fuller disclosure of one's opinions,"! 3^ 



Between the freshman and senior years, at- 
titudes toward Negroes underwent a statistically 
significant liberalization among white students at 
a southern university, 14 & At the north Georgia 
college j Cole and associates found no significant 
change (there were 10 Negro students out of a 
total of 3,000). 

At Millikin University, in Decatur, Ilh, Forbes 
and Gipson compared samples of 20 Negroes with 
35 white students. The Negro students, researchers 
found, "were more accepting of opposing political 
viewpoints^ were lower in anxiety and were no 
more dogmatic than white students , , ,"141 
Markley studied the effects of having a Negro 
roommate on white students at Northwestern 
University and Oberlin College. The re^archars 
uncovered an interesting sidelight at Northwestern 
University which followed a policy of not as- 
signing a Negro roommate to 4 white student 
whose home address was in the South. ^42 p^^^ 
cedural problems of the sample prevented defini- 
tive conclusions from being drawn. Informal in- 
dications were, however, that the experience had 
not greatly affected the white students, Hader*s 
attempt to study a related problem was also 
stopped short by procedural problemsJ^^ During 
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19694970, in nearly two-thirds of the integrated 
dorms at Illinois State University at Normal, one 
ropmmata moved out at the close of the first 
gamester. Whites with greater interracial experl^ 
ence tended to remain; for blacks, this factor did 
not make any difference in the attitude toward a 
white roommate, 

One especially disturbing feature of interracial 
relations on a number of college campuses was the 
unprovoked use of force by white students against 
black students. Examples may be found at North- 
western University^ and Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity at Oshkosh.^^6 In some cases, university 
officials either ignored the violence or were dila- 
tory in dealing with it. 

At virtually aU-black institutions unprovoked 
violence by state and local police agencies ex- 
tended "to the killing of black students. This 
occurred at South Carolina State College at 
Orangeburg and at Southern University in Baton 
Rouge, La.l^^ 

Bradley studied the desegregation of seven 
colleges in Tennessee.! The very large sample 
comprised 583 Nepo students. Nearly half were 
reported as making satisfactory progre^ even 
though the mean score for 275 Negro freshman 
students was below the 20th percentile for 
college-bound students on the American College 
Testing (ACT).l^^ No real discipILne problems 
were reported. No Ne^oes belonged to white 
fraternities or sororities; very few were allowed to 
live in college dormitories. *There is little* if any, 
open friction, but there is little real social inte- 
gration*** said a professor to Bradley.150 

Students stated that racial exclusion or dis- 
crimination was the single most unsatisfactory 
feature of their campus life. On the other hand, 
when they were asked to list the most satisfactory 
aspect of their college experience, 60 percent 
referred to factors with racial overtones: ^ 

29.6 pircint Meeting, mixing, understand- 
ing, accoptingi and learning 
about different races, 

17.4 percent Being accepted as a person by 
helpful instructors and/or 
friendly students, 

13.0 percent Meeting the challenge of com- 
petition or coping with whites. 

While they stated their greatest difflculty was 
keeping up academically, Bradley reports that "no 



special institutional services were provided 
especially for the Negro undergraduates."^^ ^ 

G. Bradley studied close school friendsliips 
among Negro liigh school and Gollege students in 
Baltimore's 3 **More than twice as many of the 
college group and three times as many of the 
secondaiy school group indicated that their closest 
friend, ranked as number one, was a Negro , , , 
(than) indicated that their closest friend similarly 
ranked, was white/' De^gregation was held to 
have encouraged interracial friendships, 

Bindman made student relations the central 
subject of his inquiiy at the University of Illinois, 
The Negro student, according to Bindman^ **feels 
isolated, alienatedj and disaffected from the 
University System." Few white students 
initiated any close personal relationships with 
Negro students and the campus normative struc* 
ture directed interracial activities into tlie in ore 
impersonal realm of campus life. Here, equality 
reigned = until it hurt. The overwhelming imper- 
sonality of the campus struck Negro students 
hardest. Not a sin^e Negro belonged to a white 
fraternity where informal information and 
academic assistance could have been obtained. 
Instead, the campus Neg'o group **is made up of 
peers with the ^me paucity of information, and 

knowledge, particularly 'about the formal 
system,"! 5 5 

The first two Negro graduates of the University 
of Georgia experienced indifference, at best, and 
isolation at v orst. During his 2H years at the 
university, Hamilton Holmes "had never eaten in i; 
university dining haU, studied in the library, used 
the ^mnasium, or entered the snack bar* No 
white student had ever visited him and he had 
never visited a white student*156'' His classmate, 
Charlayne Hunter, received many letters of en- 
couragement telling her she was not really alone. 
"But,'' commented Miss Hunter, "I look around 
and I donH see anybody else*'" 

Miss Hunter revisited the University of Georgia 
5 years after graduating. More Negro students were 
enrolled and a Negro admissions counselor, Ben 
Coiebert, had been employed. When black 
students complained to him of the unfriendliness 
of white students, and discussed the possible 
advantage of attending a Negro college, Colebert 
told them "that you get more awareness of being 
black here than in a black institution where it's 
taken for granted, *'l^^ Joe Sales, a black seniorj 
explained to Miss Hunter why only a minority of 
Negroes on campus belonged to the Black 
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Students Union: "Yuu see, thera*s a basic division 
between tJiose students who come from pre- 
dominantly black schools and people who went to 
a white high schooL The ones who went to a white 
high sehoQl are more willing to relate. ''^^8 i^^^ 
Hunter addressed herself to the cases of two Negro 
students who spoke with pain of their campus 
experience: "Joe and Andy are uppalled at the 
treatment they are receiving at the University of 
Georgia because for the tlrst time in their lives, 
fhey are feeling it personall)4. Discrimination 
througli separate' and unequal schooling is not 
something you feel personally.'' 159 

North or South, the same themrs arose. At 
Iowa Sia!e University, Ames, in 1974, a pervasive 
feeling of isolation affected the 200 blacks on a 
campus with 19,000 white students. The quality 
of human relations frequently puzzled the black 
newcomer, at least at first. One sophomore, who 
had lived in Florida and New York City before 
coming to Ames, described the problem: 

It's kind of hard for a new black siudunt to determine 
oxactly whare he stands here. Every person you .^e is 
smiiihg at you. They all want to be buddy-buddy with 
you. But when it comes down to the nitty-gritty, things 
arc the same like everywhere else J 

At West Virginia University, Morgantown, the 
problems of black students were compounded by 
the virtual absence of a black community in town. 
When asked why he had chosen to attend the 
University of Cincinnati rather than his home 
State WVU., Curtis Cabbell, a star basketball 
player, replied: ^There's nothing for blacks to do 
up there when they're not in class or studying. . . 
Cincinnati has a large black population so I won't 
have the problems there that I would have at West 
Virginia.*'! 61 

Over 30 years ago, Boone studied the hfe of 
black students at the University of Michigan. 
Biiterly, he concluded: 

, The Negro student in attending a white sehool may 
expect to find the denial of unlimited opportunity, the 
oeeurrence of social embarrassments^ and the concrete 
proof that American democracy is the white man's 
democracy = just as he has already n^iperienced in 
everyday Jife. Ifi** 

Boone's sentiments continued to be voiced many 
years later. The higher education of black students 
— as well as other minorities - remained a 
tangential concern of the colleges and universities. 
This lack of concern fed a basic distrust of the 
institutions by black students. 
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Desegregation and 

Interaction 

In this section studies of student interaction in 
the process of desegregation are examined. Follow- 
ing the terminology in preceding chapters, by 
desegregation is meant a longitudinal view of the 
same students, wherever possible, under conditions 
of segregation and the absence of segregation. In a 
few cases, the comparison is between segregated 
and nonsegregated cominunities. 

Student interaction across racial boundaries is 
afTected with great force by community attitudes. 
Almost nowhere in the United States have white 
communities volunteered to desegregate their 
schools. Throughout the South - and increasingly, 
the North — bitter controversy surrounded the 
entire issue. Usually, the community connict was 
terminated only by a court which compelled 
desegregation. Resistive attitudes by whites, 
especiaUy, continued to influence the course of 
events, however, as many children tended to 
reflect parental attitudes toward desegregation. 
Instead of continuing to oppose desegregation as 
such, criticism centered on buiing or other 
mechanical aspects of the desegregation prgeess. 

All this took its toll on the ability of children 
of different races to get on with one another. The 
remainder of the chapter surveys national and 
local instances of desegregation to ascertain the 
fate of student interracial interaction within this 
unfavorable context. 

The NORC study, headed by Grain, analyzed 
the record of 598 schools located in 103 southern 
school districts. All had recently desegregated, i.e., 
in 1971^72, As noted in chapter 6, the NORC 
study reported that arithmetic test scores for male 
high school students increased in the schools under 
study. (All ware part of a federally financed aid 
program known as the Emergency School 
Assistance Program (ESAP).) NORC writers, in 
accounting for the achievement increase, con- 
cluded that "we are confident, but by no means 
certain, that this was because of improvements in 
the schools' racial climate affecting the motivation 
of these students."^63 Those schools in which 
principals and teachers favored integration and 
associated measures also had students with similar 
inclinations. The urban schools in the sample 
developed intergroup programs that jeemed 
especially effective in helping wliite students 
accept desegregation. Earlier experience with 
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interracial schooling was found to influence 
presint attitudes toward integration: . jn both 
rural and urban areaSj white high school students 
and both black and white elementary school 
students have higher prointegration scores if they 
began integration in early grades,"!^^ 

Attitudes of black and white students were 
more favorable, as just noted, when attitudei of 
staff and faculty were supportive of desagregation. 
Other factors also played a role in attitude 
formation. Miong black students, for example, 
lower social class went along with more prointegra- 
tion sentiment; this was especially true in urban 
areas. On the other hand^ "urban blacks = 

Fifth grade 

Are the three best friends the same 
race as you? 

Tenth grade 



particularly lOth graders, are more prointegration 
in communities where there has been black civil 
rights activity," Interestin^y, the black civil 
rights factor also tended to strengthen prointegra- 
tion attitudes among w^te students. Other factors 
having the same affect on whitei were the presence 
of an integrated PTA and an integrated student 
leadership corps. In terms of numbers an l pro- 
portions, wliitei tended to have more positive 
racid attitudes when they formed either a very 
snail or over 60 percent proportion of the student 
body* ' ' 

Fifth and 10th graders were asked questions to 
elicit data on voluntaty interracial contacts. They 
responded affirmatively as foliows^lfiS 

White Black 



42;6 51 J 



Are the three students with 

whom you talk the most of the _ 

« ifi^ 34.B 
same race as you f 

Have you ever called a student of a 

different race on the phona? 24.1 , 39-5 



This school year, have you helped 
a student from another race 
with school work? 

This school year, have you asked 
a student from another race to 
help you with your homework? 



. .The desegregated Southorn school," ob- 
serves Grain, **does too little to welcome its black 
students." 1^'^ Perhaps one reason for this is the 
widely held conviction among educators that black 
students are a monolithic whole. Such a miscon- 
ception does little to prepare the school to deal 
individually with black students. Often, for 
example, a school with many low-income black 
students will be regarded, without inquiry , as a 
breeding ground for feeUngs of alienation. NORC 
found, however, that "black alienation is not a 
matter of poverty; the Southern high schools with 
the mjst alienated black students are those with 
middle class blacks.''^^8 in a study for NORC, 



6L2 63^8 



32.2 49.6 



Narot reported on the special importance to black 
female students of the opportunity to participate 
in school affairs. "In hi^ percentage white 
schools," writes Narot, *Hhere is a 27 point 
difference in mean achievement between schools 
where participation is high and schools where it is 
low,"i65 

The Office for CivU Rights (OCR), HEW study, 
conducted during spring, 1969 in five southern 
States, reported that extracurricular activities were 
open to all in tlie desegregated schools but that 
"Negro students, often indicated their resentment 
at losing their leadership positions on transferring 
to the formerly white schooL"170 Further, the 
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OCR study noted: "Nggro students reported con- 
siiiirable in^gcurity concerning social activities at 
th.i disegregated schooli. . , In most of the high 
schools visited, it was noted by black and white 
itudcnts that the races tended to be separate in the 
cafeterias, assembly hdls, on the school ground, 
even in daises where seating was optional,"! 71' 
Where numbers of Negro students were fairly 
large, they experienced less Insecurity. \V1iere 
white students were a minority in formerly 
all'black schools, they exhibited the same 
"minority characteristics."172 

During the following 2 years,' 1970^71, Federal 
courts orderad widespread deiegregation in the 
South. Tokenism was no longer judicially ac- 
ceptable. Because of continuing white opposition 
to effective desegregation, however, many school 
boards followed the letter ratlier than the spirit of 
the law. In a number of cases, court orders were 
evaded by one technique or another. In 1970, for 
example, the National Education Association sent 
a team to study desegregation in Louisiana, A 
common occurrence, the team reported, was the 
maintenance of segregated classrooms in formally 
desegregated schools. These all^black classes were 
taught by recently transferred black teachers, Witli 
respect to student interaction, the team reported: 

One of the most tragic conscquuncei of desegregation 
for jhe transfarred black student is the forfeitury of his 
own sense of school spirit and group identity. In those 
black schools that are continued in use as a dasegregated 
facility, the same obliteration of blaefc identity occur. 
Pictures and trophies are removed; the schoolSs everi the 
most weU kept and freshly painted, are renovated and 
repainted. . . In one formerly aU-black school, a larg a wall 
murat depictini the schoori history had been paintad 



over 

Another study, conducted by a group of ci\il 
rights organizations, found many school systems 
discriminating against black students in desegre- 
gated schools and classes. - sp^, 
Male black students in newly desegregated 
schools were often welcomed for their athletic 
prowess. The welcome did not la^t long: 

When we were football players, they thought some- 
thing of us... Then whan footbalJ Season was over = 
don't none of *em speak to us. 

A black graduate of a South Carolina high school 
reported: "There was one teacher, one English 
teacher who was truthful and honest, one human 
being in my 4 years. That whole school was 



A survey of the press in 1 1 Southern States in 
Spring 1972 reported the occurrence of nearly 
20,000 black student demonstrative actions; more 
than half that number of students had been 
expelled or suspended; over 2,0M were an-eited* 
Hack students protested discriminator firing%or 
demotions of black faculty and staff as weU ^ 
inschool racial discrimination in student govern- 
ment and extracurricular affairs. 177 ^ ^ew 
Orieans, during the school year 197b72, CTarke, a 
professor at Southern University^ found tiiat Ae 
school System suspended nearly one^ixth of allits 
black students, Black females were suspended 12 
times more frequently than white fem^es.l'^^ In 
Mlas, black students were suspended at nearly 
t^ce the rate of white students.^ 79 

ITie only study of state^de desepegation ex- 
perience was made some years ago at a time when 
only token free choice desegregation existed. 
Chesler and Segal made a comprehensiva study of 
desegregation in AlabamaJSO Their interviewers - 
all Negro college students - talked during June- 
August 1966 with a total of 217 Negro students 
who had attended a white junior high or high 
school in Alabama during the 1965-66 school year, 
llieir number amounted to more than 40 percent 
of the entire population of Negro junior and senior 
high students attending desegregated public 
schools in Alabama in 1965-66,i81 ^ control 
group of 75 Negro students was astablished; these 
were persons who Uved near a desegregator but 
who, for one reaion or another, had not trans- 
ferred to the white schooL Also interviewed were 
39 white teachers who had taught in the desegre- 
gated schools. 

The desegregators were extremely apprehensive 
about what reception they would meet in the 
white school: 

... Over oni-fourth of the Negro students went to 
school expeoting to be beatin or harmid physically. . . 
Another 52 perc|nt felt "unea^" or "worried," but not 
actually scared.. J « 2 

(These tears were realistic. In Alba, Ala., where 
two Negro children had desegregated tha town's 
high school, two separate bomb explosions oc- 
curred in January 1968.)i83 chader and &gal 
summarized the students' actual experience: 
"Quite clearly, Negro students experienced con- 
siderable indifference and rejection, and often 
physical and emotional brutality, when they 
entered white schools."^84 yet, IS percent of the 
desegregators reported "positive reactions" and 74 
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parcent said some whites had acted in a friendly ^ 
way. Nearly half (48 pefcent) said they be- 
longed to an interracial school club. 

Chesler and Segal compared the desegregators 
with the control group of n on desegregators. There 
was no significant difference between the educa" 
tional levels of tlie two groups of parents, Both 
groups of students had signiflcantly high expecta- 
tions (80 percent v, 65 percent) of attending 
college- Most . significant for the study, the re- 
searchers reported that *S . .desegregatoR seem to 
be less negatively prajudiced againit whites^ and 
more active ly concerned about change and their 
efforts in a change roles/'186 

This finding is clearly in Une ^th those of 
Singer, Haggstromj and Blake* 

Had the desegregators' perceptions of white 
students changed?. As the researchers report: "It is 
clear that before entering the white school Negro 
youngsters had < an unrealistically low estimate of 
their abilities in relation to white students."^ 
But experience is, at times, a great teacher. When 
desegreptors were asked whether^ before trans- 



farring, they thought white students would be 
smarter, 63 percent said yes. Only 22 percent stiU 
thbught so after desegregation. TIris was a higMy 
sipificant change, "It is clear," state Chesler and 
Segal, "that before entering the white school, 
Nepo younpters had an unrealistically low 
estimate of their abilities in relation to white 
students" 

incidentally, over three quarters of the dese* 
gregators reported that the white students turned 
out to be noisier and less welUbehaved than they 
had expected,) 

Contacts with whites outside class were report- 
ed by ar^najorlty of desegregators; three-quarters 
of the group regarded at least some of the white 
students as friends. Did they trust whites more or 
less since desepegation? More 37 percent; 41 
percent said less. 

How had the desegregators fared in academic 
achievemant? No test scores or school records 
were available, and so self-repofts of grades were 
recorded. The follo^g table sumrnarizes the 
results for desegregators and nondesegregators:188 



Self-report of change in grades during 2 school years in 
desegregator and control population 



Change 

Grades increased 

Grades remained unchanged 

Grades declined 



Desegregators (N-197) 
percent 
11.3 
28.2 
60.5 



C ontrol (N-7 5) 
percent 
26.6 
49.3 
24.0 



What appears to have been a disastrous change for 
the worse is probably the very opposite, As 
Chesler and Segal report: ^-Overall, 83 percent of 
the desegregators unequivocally said they gained a 
lot from being in *the wlute school, and the rest 
felt they made gains although they had. been 
severely or moderately tempered by jacri- 
flces."i89 

The Chesler^Segar study is rare for its locale, 
exemplary for its modest aims^ and excellent for 
the rigorous care with which it was carried out. Its 



findings are rich in implications for desegregation 
in the North and South. 

Three studies have been made in two different 
North Carolina cities. In Winston»Salemj Morris 
traced the desegregation of Carver Junior High 
School which began by court-order in 1970-7 U A 
sweeping plan required fhorou^ cross-busing so 
that Carver, which had until recently been an 
alUblack school, enrolled 305 blacks and 280 
whites. All the whites were bused to the ^hooL (A 
specid feature of Morris' study was that he served 
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ai assistant and acting principal of Carver during 
flie year hi writes about .) 

Initiation of desegreption had been preceded 
by bitter complaints of many white parenti. 
Weapons were discovered among white students. 
Indeed, Morris found that some white parents had 
ordered their children -*to cmm trouble and 
problems in an attempt to get the school 
closed." Two parents later apologized for their 
actions. Many tiny crises arose, such as feeling 
hair. A number of black students came up to white 
students to stroke their hair, having never had the 
experience. As Morris explains: ''After explanation 
by teachers and administrators, most of the 
students accepted this touching for what it was - 
curiosity."i^i Most fights in the ^hool were 
intraracial rather than inlarracial. Black students 
took the lead in stopping the flghting, even when 
it involved only white students. 

The school administration and staff were 
especially sensitive to interracial romantic liaisons 
among students. Such relationdiips were 
*Vatched" least they grow serious. Wien some 
did - especially involving white girls and black 
boys - "the students were counseled and in two 
cases the principal strongly advised the boys to 
stay away from the ^rls involved."i92 
other desegregated schools, few black girls socia^ 
Uwd with white boys. 

Student govornitient was a focal point of 
student tensions. At a schoolwide election during 
this first year of desegregation, the black majority 
elected an alUblack slate of officers. However, 
school authorities had other ideas. As Morris 
reports, in a most candid manner: 

Since it was almost a 1:1 ratio, tiig administration 
fixed the election so that when the results were an- 
nounced, the student governmpnt offices were held by a 
white presidint and secretary and a black vm president 
and treasurer. Homerooms were instructed to elect , a 
black and white as their homiroom ripre^ntatives* The 
blacks questioned the results for, a, brief period of time 
but the elected presidint Included aU candidates in his 
^binet which seemed to squelch any discontent, Both 
ri^s cooperated well in the operation of fte student 
government and no problems developed*i^3 

On the other hand, the principal took a different 
step when a three^ teacher committee chose cheer-- 
leaders. Two squads were selected: one consisted 
of 10 whites and 2 blacks and the other, 7 whites . 
and 3 blacks* TTie principal canceled the selections 
and directed that an equal number of black and 



white students be plaeed on each of the squads. 
Apparently, they cheered happily ever after. 

Discipline was also a troublesome matter. The 
white community as a whole expected black 
violence at the schooL Some parents gave their 
children knives to carry. Early in the year, fires 
were set in the school and vandalism was wide- 
spread, A pragmatic standard of punisiiment 
evolved. In Morris* phrase, . . punishments were 
often based on what had been administered to a 
student of the opposite race for a similar infrac- 
tion,"! relative absence of absolute stan- 
dards of discipline made the school appear to be 
following a go-easy policy. In part, this was 
undoubtedly correct. Yet, Morris stresses that a 
great deal of student leadership was coaxed into 
being by an unreadiness to punish. Much of the 
success of desegregation in the school resulted 
from student cooperation. Indeed,' Morris con» 
eluded.' "Students must be ^ven a share of the 
responsibility in maldng desegregation work. A 
major part of the burden must be placed on them. 
This responsibility provides them with an identity 
and cohesive spirit,"! ^5 

Woodward studied self-segregation in North- 
west Junior Hi^ School, also in Winston»Salem. 
Over 4 years of desegregation — apparently on a 
free-choice basis — enrollment stood at one-tenth 
black. She found a highly conastent trend among 
students of both races to prefer children of their 
own race, 

Mayer and associates conducted a first-rate 
study of desegregation in Goldsboro, N,C. during 
1970-72, TTiey were especially interested in the 
effect of desegregation on achievament. As was 
reported in chapter 6, blacks increased achieve- 
ment in relation to national norms or arrested a 
decline that had become customary under segre- 
gation.! 9 7 On site observers found interracial 
association proceeding on a relatively easygoing 
basis. It m$ e^dent that blacks were initiating 
most of the contacts. In the high school, however, 
blacks tended to occupy a marginal position. While 
students of both race.^ reported numerous podtive 

" experiences, there also were ^'considerable 
rudeness and fear of interpersonal conflicts of a 
\dolent nature."! 98 j^iiIxq students got on far 
better with teachers than did black students, This 

is discussed in more detail in the next chapter. 
The Dade County, FL, public schools evaluated 

desepegation progress Juring 1970-7L Other than 

academic achievement, the report touched on 
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issues such as student conflict, absenteeiim, and 
human relations workshops: on student connict, 
the report noted: 

Principals have indicated that an average of 31,4 
percent of the student body in schools which were 
student dc^iregated were very disruptive. , . Both be- 
hovior problems racia! in or^in and vandalism instants 
thought to be raciai in origin were only slightly related to 
sliifts in the student population, i.e.j desegregation. Where 
they were related, the relationship was usually found in 
schools which had been heavily **other" [Le., white] prior 
to desegregation.-^^ 

The more heavily black schools were found to 
have lower student morale. Absenteeism was not 
related either to the degree of busing or to the 
shifts of teachers and students. No evidence was 
found that human relations programs contributed 
to the success of desegregation. The evaluatois 
note that human relations teams ware not em- 
ployed in the schools experiencini the greatest 
degree of desegregation, 

Hagar studied desegregation of the Matoaca 
High School in Chesterfleld County, Va. During 
196849, enrollment was 62.5 percent white; the 



, Method of assignment Always 
Teacher directed 12 
Student directed 2 

In other words, out of a total of 76 cares, 
teacher-directed assignments involved almost twice 
as much racial mixture as student-directed assign- 
ments, Hagar found that black and white students 
cooperated best in those classrooms in which 
**noncontroversial" discussions occurred, She adds, 
"subject areas requiring group effort, such as 
laboratory work in the sciences, ^emed to 
generate more friction in peer relationships."202 

Williams studied 20 black students who, on a 
free-choice basis, attended a school in tiny Vienna, 
Dooly County, Ga. While the grades of most of 
them were lower than in the all-black school they 
left, according to Williams the "students felt this 
was not a result of teacher bias, but primarily due 
to superior instruction,'*^^^ Given the token 
presence of black students and the higher educa- 
tional expectations, black students hesitated to 
speak in class for fear they would ^ve a wrong 



school had operated for 5 years, A distinctive 
feature of the black students wus their relatively 
hi^ soci^conomic status. A number of black 
parents were professionals. While 129 11th and 
12th graders made up the sample^ Hagar inter- 
viewed 8 students, all of whom had spent 4 yesrs 
at Matoaca. "It was unanimoudy agreed," writes 
Hagar, "that the areas of student involvcmont and 
Interracial relationships had both grown and ma- 
tured since the early years of the sci\ooL"200 In 
school activities,, blacks were accepted in leader- 
ship roles. In fact, black students with white 
friends were most frequently chosen as leaders by 
white and black students. Students whose social 
circle remained within one or the otlif r race were 
relatively uninterested in extracurricular activiiiis, 
Little interracial interaction occurred in the 
classroom or after school. Left, to their own 
devices, students tended to work with or sit near 
others of their race. Teachers tried to change this 
from time to time. The ^oilowing tabulation show 
that when group studwnt-direetcd asslpiments 
were made, students tended to stay inside racial 
boundaries:-^ - 

Cases of racial mixture 

Frequently Seldom Never 

17 9 0 

13 21 2 

answer. All **felt conspicuoue" in class. The 
difficult position the children were in is highlight- 
ed by the occasional "total rejection" by students 
and teachers, The minimal level of re^,pect shown 
the black students can be guessed at from 
Williams' comment that despite the rejection "aU 
teachers referred to them by their names," Black 
parents and relatives of the black children were 
not fearful for the welfare of the children. At the 
same time a number had doubts about the 
propriety of blacks attending white schools, 
WUUams observes that "the administrative efforts 
wthin desegregated schools are not made for the 
purpose of helping Negroes, but to have discipline 
in the schooL"204 

In Fort Worthy Tex., Evani explored desegre- 
gation effects over 1 year (1970-1971). He found 
that while white children increasingly chose black 
and Mexican American children to play with, the 
latter two groups chose white children less,'' 5 

209 
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Felice studied the con^quences of a court»ordired 
busing plan in Waco^ Tex. A close connection was 
found between achievement of black Ghildren and 
the degree of perceived raciai hostility at the new 
school. Hi^er academic achievement went along 
with numerous interracial frien^^Lhips. Felice ob- 
serves that "podtlve and cordiai intergroup rela- 
tions may be the most important step in the effort 

to achieve equality of education aJ oppor- 
tunity.*'206 

In Angleton, Tex.^ during the first year of high, 
school desegregation^ the dropout rate of Negro 
students rose from 23 percent to 7,0 percent 
while the rate for white* students remained un- 
changed.207 gy impiicationi Bryant suggests that 
the increased rate was accounted for by" the 
pressure of heightened academic competition of 
white students, (No mention was made of special 
help for the lagpng Negro students.) A contrasting 
finding was reached by Hunt and Hardt in th4::r 
study of Negro boys in an Upward Bound pro- 
gram. Increases in test scores of Negroes were 
significant for those measures "primarily eon- 
cerned mth academic adequacy and self 
evaluation— which is somewhat surprising In light 
of the white superiority in academic achieve* 
ment;'208 _ . . 

In a South Carolina study, McWhirt found at 
the end of a year of dese^egation that ''interracial 



contact was conductive in bringing about changes 
in the attitudes of the Negro students in the 
integregated school . . The hi^Iy favorable wlf 
concept rating of the Negro students indicates that 
they did not submit to self depreciation in order, 
to gain acceptance from whites.*'209 white chil- 
dren did not experience any lessening of anti- 
Negro prejudice. Bienvenu found in a Florida high 
school that lack of acceptance by white students 
as well as academic difficulties helped make 
desegregation an anxiety-producing experi- 
ence.210 Delawarei Harootunian and Morse 
found that Negro students in segregated schools 
had the hi^est anxiety leveli.^il No simple 
statement can be made about the effect of 
desegregation on anxietyl According to Epps, the 
facts that lower class children display more 
anxiety than middle class children and that Negro 
children geherally display more anxiety than white 
children are not at all connected with segregation 
or desegregation.2i 2 

Six studies were made of five different places in 
New York State. The effects of desegregation on 
behavior problems were investigated by Banks and 
Di Pasquale in Buffalo, N,Y, Four groups were 
asked their opinions regarding behavior problems 
during the first year of desegregation. Here are the 
findings, by percent:^^^ 



^Opinions regarding the behavior problems during 
the initial year of desegregation 



Reaction 

Somewhat fewer or 
significantly fewer 

No change 

More or 

significantly more 



Principals 
(percent) 



13 

13 

74 



Teachers 
(percent) 



29 
24 



Negro 
students 
(percent) 



49 

34 



White 
students 
(percent) 



16 
81 



47 



17 
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The contrast between students, on the one hand, 
and principals, .and taachers, on the othefj is 
striking. One wondars whether surveys of "student 
unrest'* have not depended too heavily on re- 
sponses by administrators end teachers. 

Parents were asked how their childrenV ;.*terest 
in ^hool had been affected by disagrigation. The 
findings were as follows, by perGent:2l4 



Reaction 



Negro White 



White taachers were found to be contributing 
to the tensions: 

Thek reactions^ as guarded as some of them be, have 
tended to reinfoiQe the white student's antirNegro feei^ 
ings, . . The open hostilities ixhibited by some teachers at 
[faculty] meetingi, their lack of tact and their stereo^ 
^ed, vituperative humor must ceitaiiily be communi- 
mM to students. At die same time, of cour^i Negro 
students at ^hool A find evidence to support their 
anti<>white prejudices becau^ of this kind of ne^tive 
^mmunicationi * * ° 



Improved or greatly improved 60 1 1 

Stayed the same 3.1 86 

Declined or declined a great deal 9 3 

These opinions are consonant with the academic 
realities of the schooL On the other hand, McDiU 
and associates have noted the almost universal 
enthusiasm by parents for experimental programs 
ingeneraL-^^ 

A year and a half after the Banks study, Laing 
surveyed principals of receiving schools in Buffalo. 
Two responses suggest special problems of the 
bused children in this token program. One prin- 
cipal responded: '*Inner city children remaining 
for lunch are somewhat isolated at this hour due 
to the fact that neighborhood youths retUTn 
home." Another wrote: "Though lessened, mer* 
chants in the area continue to complain of 
unsupervised children during the lunch hour re- 
sulting in periodic closing of certain stores at this 
time." At another school, administrotive staff 
refused to take any organized actions to encourage 
integration of the resident and bused-in students: 
"School authorities prefer not to force children 
into an artitjcal situation."^ 

In Rochester, N.Y., Barber studied Uie effect of 
an open enrollment plan on racial prejudices of 
diildren. Negro children transferred to school A, a 
predominantly white school in the city, and to 
school C, a predominantly white school in the 
suburbs* Barber reports: 

Testimony from open enrollment Negro students. . . 
mdicat^ 1 universally felt fear or uncertainty during their 
first few months at school A and a continuing lack of 
assurance in daaUng with a resentful white m^oiity. It 
may weU be' these pressures of insecurity and feelings of 
alienation m at least in part responsible for more distrust 
of whites and less self-esteem among open enrollment 



students^ 
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It may be added that Barber's observations were 
made during the 1966-67 school year. 



Barber added that a majority of teachers and white 
parents were antagonistic to ttie desegregation 
program, preferring to wait until changed housing 
patterns would pennit "natural'* desegre- 
ption,^^^ 

Willie conducted an unusually perceptive study 
of interaction in four newly desegregated schools 
in Syracuse; two were elementao^ and two junior 
high schools, ^toong the most notable features of 
the inquiry were two; (1) observers in tiie class- 
room remained over the entire school year, tlius 
affording Willie a mass of unique data, and (2) 
both race and newness of the presence of the black 
diildren were studied by including in the research 
a number of white children whose families had just 
moved into the area* TTie most compelling finding 
— to be discussed in the next chapter — related to 
the critical role of administrative planning and 
leaderdiip along with the contribution of the 
dassroom teacher. , 

WitK reference to white students in the re- 
ceiving schools, Willie suggests Ae greatest con- 
tribution of the desepegation process might be in 
dismissing "for aU time in the minds of some 
whites the myth of the inherent inferiority of 
blacks/*220 This interpretation is very consistent 
with the work of Jorgensen. (See ch* 7, pp* 
131-133.) Two general conclusions from the study 
were dmrni by Willie, One, both groups of "new" 
students— those who were bused and those who 
moved— experienced similar problems with the 
resident students. Two, teachen tended to classify 
white neighborhood chfldren as better integrated 
than black bused students. Yet, both groups of 
new students felt equally weU accepted. 

Socioeconomic status means relatively little. 
Tentatively, Willie concluded !iat low status 
"tends to impede the assimilation of some new 
children into a new school ^tting but has no 
effect upon most of the.children**22 1 jhe sehoors 
educational environment exceeded social status ai 
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a determinant of intarracial interaction. On the 
playground and in the classroDm, cliques with a 
racial cast at the start of the school year had aU 
but dissolved by year's end, 

WiUie cautions against expections of immediate 
success* He wrote: 

In spite of the hostile climate of Lincoln or the laissez 
faire letting at Monroe* the leasiigned white and black 
ehildren began to become a part of their new schools 
during the latter half of the school yt ar* This indicates 
that there may be a development process to Integration 
moving at its own pace, . .^22 

It should be noted, however^ that in the other two 
schools in which staff and faculty were better 
prepared to welcome the newcomers, success was 
prompt ^ if not instantaneous. 

Student interaction in a New York City metro- 
politan area school was studied by Moreno, Using 
a sample of 263 blaclc and white K-4 children * she 
found that white children who had attended 
desegregated schools since kindergarten entered 
into social relationships with black children much 
more readily than did white children who had 
begun school in an all-white setting.^ 

Schlesinger and D'Amore wrote a retrospective 
account of desegregation in a White Plains^ N,Y., 
school J begiiining with 1964, They point to 
modest though essential progress by white children 
at the end of the first year: *'Ilie white kids had 
begun to think about the racial problem and had 
been forced to recognize its existence. In their 
dealings with each other * they had to distinguish 
between individuals. . ,"^^4 The black children ^ 
who seem to have constituted a small part of the 
enroUmentj were kept at die margin of things in 
the school* Schlesinger and D*Amore worked hard 
at undei^tanding the black children. Many white 
teachers were puzzled at what they saw as "non- 
conformity and senseless dp^fiance.*"^^^ ^e 
write rSj however^ now see the same action as part 
of the children's *■ fight for surdval," In class many 
of the black children were not willing to discuss 
their homes and their parents* As they were kept 
out of the schoors mainstreamj they also became 
more conscious of. their ethnic solidarity and 
identity. "Much of the behavior of the black 
children in a predominantly white schoolj'' declare 
Schleshger and Am ore, "is part of an attempt to 
keep theselves mtact,^^^^^ Few other writers on 
the subject have tried to view the desegregation 
process from the viewpoint of black youths in the 
context of a racist society, 



Three places in California have been the subject 
of desegregation studies of interaction — Riversidej 
^rkeleyj and San Francisco. Gerard and associatei 
found that after 4 yearSj minority children in 
desegregated classrooms in Riverside **are not 
being fully integrated iiito the work structure of 
tile elassroom."227 Friendship choices were most 
frequently expressed vdthin ethnic groups; this did 
not change over the 4 years. The higher the social 
class position of white children, the less they had 
to do with minority classmates. Minority children 
from upper social levels interacted more fre- 
quently with their white peers, White avoidance of 
minority peers was signiflcantj whether or not the 
minority children were hi^ achievers. Indeed j 
Gerard reports that **ovarallj the minority pupils in 
the hi^est achieving third whose predesegregation 
achievement scores are comparable to the white 
average are receiving fewer work choices from 
whites than the lowest achieving third of white 
students, "2 2 8 accepted by white children 

influences the achievement of minority children, 
ThuSj considering only minority students of above 
average achievement ^ those who were accepted by 
their white classmates did not experience any 
change in achievement level while those who were 
not accepted actually suffered a drop in scores, 

Why was thfjre not an improvement of student 
interracial acceptance over 4 years? Several alter- 
native explanations were canvassed by the re- 
searchers. They "lean'S however^ toward an inter- 
pretation highlighting the role of. the teacher. 
Stated simply J they suggest that teachers is a 
whole failed to welcome i if they did not reject, the 
minority children. The white students took their 
lead from the teachers. (In the next chapter, this is 
explored in more detail,) 

In and of itself, according to Gerard and 
associates, cleavage in the classroom need not 
preclude achievement by minority children, For 
minority children to learn under such circum- 
stances, however j two preconditions are required: 
(1) the subgroup must not be regarded aj inferior 
in activities valued by all, and (2) there must be 
enough minority classmates to afford close and 
satisfying relations. Typically, neither one ob- 
tained in the Riverside classroom, In si e ad, most 
minority youngsters lagged considerably in aca- 
demic achievement and were enrolled in class- 
Tooms on a near-token basis, **Under these adverse 
circumstanceSi" the researchers conclude, "the 
child*s only academic salvation would lie in social 
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acceptance by the white majorityj so that he 
would have i sufflciintly large, nonstipnatlzed 
and congenial comparison group against which to 
compare himsalf.'*^^^ tqiIi did not happen in 
Riverside. 

In Berkeley^ Marascuflo conducted three studies 
of the city's single high ichool, In 1965, 1966, and 
1970. Until 1964, Berkeley*s Junior hi^ schools - 
as well as its elementaiy schools — were segre= 
pted. ITie hi^ school graduating class of 1970 
was the first which had gone tiirou^ tiie desegre- 
pted junior high, beginning in 1964. MarscuHo 
found the .high school not socially integrated: 
"Teachers and counselors alike apeed that the 
student body was generally divided along racial 
lines and that this division was particularly observ- 
able in social situations,"^^^ Few close inter- 
racial friendships had developed, despite 6 years of 
desepegated schooling. Whites tended to stay "*^ 
away from school dances. Many of the friendships 
that did cross color lines remained wltiiln common 
socioeconomic levels* A somewhat unexpected 
finding was that poorer whites had more black 
friends tiian did whites from wealthier fami- 
lies.231 igg^i social contact occurred between 
Asian and black students; while wUte students 
grew more favorable toward blacks over tfie hl^ 
school years, Asians grew less favorable. During 
junior hi^ school days, fights or quarrels among 
students were daily occurrences. In the hi^ 
school, however, they practically disappeared, 
Among black mde students, who were socidly 
integrated to a greater degree than were black 
female students, less violence occurred* 

Another study of Berkeley was done by 
Marascuilo ,and Levin, 232 iiiey found that the 
"same** situation was perceived differently by 
Negro and white students in a newly desegregated 
school. When students were asked whether mem- 
bers of both races mixid **often" in the school, 38 
percent of the whites and 46 percent of the 
Negroes said yes. When asked whether mixing 
occurred "sometimes,** the afflrmative answers 
were 51 percent and 43 percent. The researchers 
notei **. . . The number of new friends made from 
die other race is a more important determinant of 
perceived social mixing than is the race of die 
perceiver. . . Students who had made many friends 
from other races liked school better, liked their 
teachers better, and liked their classmates bet- 
ter."233 



Sachdeva studied intefracial interaction among 
students in two Berkeley junior high schooli. Over 
a year, he found that personal contact led to 
improved Interracid attitudes and more interracial 
frienddiips. It is not the contact as sudi, cautions 
Sachdeva, that leads to tiiese effects. More im- 
portant is the condition that contact occur "in 
atuations where institutional definitions minimize 
racial status differences, , ."234 ShiQB teachers and 
staff were "sold" on integration, they were helping 
define the institution as welcoming and helping 
diildren,235 

Elementaty schools in San Francisco were 
dese^egated by court order in 1971. Student 
interaction was measured by a test of ethno- 
centrism and a sociometric device. Over the 
period, December 1971 to May 1972, third graders 
did not change in ethnocentric attitudes. Among 
mxth paders, however, the number of "high" 
ethnocentrist choices declined by one-seventh, 
Sociometric choices on the third-grade level 
centered less on own-race and more on other-race 
children. (Whites continued to choose own-race 
chfldren as frequently as earUer.) At ttie sixth 
pade, white, black, and Asian children also tended 
to shift their preferences to other-race children. 
When choices on both grade levels are continued, 
there is a general rfuft toward increased selection 
of other-race children , Spanish-speaking students 
tended, though not significantly, to maintain their 
rate of own-race selections. 

Attendance patterns at both grade levels were 
also studied. Absenteeism increased. Slightly tlie 
Black students, however, showed an overall 
decrease; those who walked to their desegregated 
school reduced absenteeism by 2.7 days. On the 
sixth-grade level, similar trends were evident; 
ab^nteeism in general increased, a somewhat 
larger rise for bused than for nonbused students; 
and a decrease for black students,236 Attendance 
patterns as a whole demonstrate rather clearly that 
desegregation had a beneficial effect. 

^ta on suspensions raise several questions. 
Suspensions in 1970-71 (i.e,, before desegregation) 
compared with those in 1971-72 show black tliird 
and sixth graders were suspended at more than 
twice their proportion in total enrollment during 
both years. In the lower grade the proportion of 
total suspensions accounted for by blacks fctl 
somewhat, but among black sixth graders it 
rose»237 An even more somber set of flgures 
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amerges upon further analysis, (These caiculations 
were done by tiie present writerj from statistics 
contained in an official school system report.) 
During the 2-year period, about 1 out of 14 black 
third-graders was suspended. In sixth-grade, how= 
ever, the situation was far worse. In 1970-71 
suspensions among blacks were more than one of 
every seven; the next year tfie rate nearly doubled 
to virtually one-fAiM 238 

Data for 61 schools during 1973-74 tell a 
parallel story althou^ the two sets of figures are 
not directly comparable, ITie most recent study 
covers all students in 61 schools rather than only 
third and sixth graders in all schools. Again, blacks 
were suspended at more than twice their propor- 
tion in enrollment, In addition, the more prolonged 
the suspension, the greater the disparity suffered 
by black students:239 



Duration 

One-day suipensions 
Two-day suspensions 
Three-day suspensions 
Recurrent suspendees 



Percent black 

37 
68 
90 
75 



Suspension experience in San Francisco under 
desegregation was comparable with that in other 
^cities, such as ^Jlas and New Orleans. San 
Francisco presents a puzzling picture of a high 
degree of positive student interracial interaction 
and rising attendance among black students, but 
also of hi^ and rising rates of suspension of black 
students. 

Three studies have been made of interaction 
under conditions of more or less token desegre- 
ption via voluntary busing arrangements in tiie 
Boston area, 

Teele examined Operation ExoduSj a program 
of transporting black children from Boston to a 
nearby suburb.^'* ^ He found evidence to support 
tile con tendon that' (1) children in Exodus 
achieved more as a result of the desapegation 
experience, and (2) the children's feeling of accep- 
tance facilitated the greater achievement/f''inKere 
were many technical problems in conducting the 
study; its findings, however, were in no sense 
noveL 

Meltzer studied 250 ninth-graders who had 
participated for from 1 to 3 years in a voluntaty 
busing program. Metropolitan Council for Educa- 
tional Opportunity (METCO). The students in the 
sample attended eight schools in outlying suburbs 



to which they were transported from Boston, 
Meltzer was interested to learn the effect of 
desegregation on interpresonal skills. He found 
tiiat the longer a student attended a deiepegated 
classroom, the more mature were his "interperson- 
al copitive skills."2^1 But this held more for 
white than for black students, The latter, for 
reasons of past experience, do not ragard the 
interracial classroom as a novel setting. For white 
students, interracial interaction is much more 
likely to be unfamiliar, Apparentiy, black students 
are compelled by circumstance to learn very early 
"how to get dong" in the racial order, 

Useem studied tiie impact of 240 black students 
who were bused from Boston to schools in nine 
surrounding communities. TTus was a METCO 
project, Since on average fewer than 30 black 
students attended a suburban schoolj the effort 
can only be called token. StiU, definite effects 
were found by Useem. One- third of the sample 
white students had at least one close friend who 
was black. The more black friends they had, the 
more likely were white students to have poative 
attitudes toward METCO, Interestingly, classroom 
contact with black students in the busing program 
was especially productive of positive feelings 
among downwardly mobile white males. The 
METCO students themselves continued to express 
strong support for the program over the year 
196849 while at the same time consolidating their 
group solidarity. In other words, black conscious- 
ness developed along ^th integration. 

ITie nine schools differed greatly in attitudes of 
widte students toward METCO, "In - those 
schoolsi'" reports Useemj "where the principal did 
little to positively sanction the program and to 
promote interracial hannonyj the attitudes of the 
white students toward METCO was relatively 
negative. "24 2 ^ social class factor seemed to 
operate. Upper and middle dass white students 
seemed to orient more favorably to METCO. 
Useem su^ests a reason for the general antipathy 
of lower class whites to tiie programs 

. i .White students who may bi frustrated begause of 
thiif low status both indde and outside of school may 
Ukm it out on tiii METCO students who sem as 
ranvenient and vulnerable scapegoats, The probability of 
such scapegoating may actuaUy be incraaiad when a 
desegregation propam Is only a token effort, , .^43 

It may be recalled that MarascuOo found at 
Berkeley Hi^ School that more lower class than 
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middle class whitas had black friends. Tliis finding, 
however^ does not oontradiat Useim's findings on 
METCO* As her concluding sentence in the quota= 
tlon suggisti, numbers are extremely important. 
WUle in METCO, black enrollment rarely ap- 
pfoached even 1 percent, in Berkelty there were 
equal numbers of black and white. To be sure, 
desegregation is more than munbers. Hus is far, 
however, from saying that numbers are unim- 
portant. 

In the study of Project Concern, in Hartford, 
Conn., Wood reported summarily that "urban and 
suburban children were involved in a socioiduca* 
lional experiment where mutual acceptance was 
not a problem and where positive social interac- 
tion between white and non-white, deprived and 
not-so-deprived was at an extremely hi^ level in 
both directions*"- In Moorefleld's study of 
Kansas City, it wfll be recalled, desegregation did 
not result in improved academic achievement. 
Some light on that outcome mi^t be ^ed by an 
exiunination of mcM interaction inside the class- 
room. Nine out of 10 Negro parents stated tliat 
"positive relationdiips" existed between their 
bused-in chUdren vand those in .the receiving 
school.24^ Sociometric data rfiowed, howeverj 
that tliree-quarters of the bused-in Negro children 
were rated low acceptance by the children regular- 
ly in attendance at the receiving schools.246 

Two-thirds of the bused-in children were regarded 
as "aggressive" by the regular students*^^"^ Hi^er 
academic lelf-concept by Negro children resulted 
from being accepted by the white children .^^^ 

In September 1971 as a consequence of a 
Federal court order, the pubUc schools of IMama- 
zoo, Mich., desegregated by uring two-way busing. 
This was anything but token. During Spring 1971, 
a study was conducted to establish baselines for 
another study to be made 1 year after desepega- 
tion. In the first study, 97 classrooms were 
involved; in the second, 45. Trained classroom 
observers gathered data on the spot. Concerned 
mth verbal interaction patterns ^ they solicited 
student opinions by questionnaire. 

In the pre desegregation study ^ verbd inter- 
action patterns in the high school indicated con- 
siderably more structured proceedings in racially 
mixed than in all-white classrooms. Children in 
all-white elementary dassroom^ preceived their 
classmates as more friendly than did white child- 
ren in predominantly white or black classrooms. 
Black children tended more than whltei to ^ew 



Uielr dassmates as unfrien^y; they also liked 
school less. Among high sdiool students, racial 
distinctions in opinions were not discernible. 

During the year of desepegation, both in 
elemental and becondary schools^ dassrooms 
became more structured: . . There was less total 
student tdk . « « student-initiated talk and student- 
to-student verbal interaction."249 Taldng aU stu- 
dents together, attitudes toward other students 
grew less positive. An exception was ^e dominant 
opinion expressed by black elementary students 
who viewed their present classmates as friendUcr 
^an those of the predesegregatibn year. Another 
positive . element: black students who had been 
leaders in predoniinantly black schools continued 
in ^osa roles in desepegated schools, 

No\i^ reported on a study of a small-scde 
voluntary program in Champaigns Dl. ^Hie sainple 
consisted of 51 black secondary students. WMe 
over toee-ftfths felt unwelcome in flie wWte 
nei^borhood housing both schools, they never- 
theless found the in school experience gratifying. 
Two-thirds report trying out for school activities; 
Some 84 percent said they had made friends with 
at least one white student* Over four-flfths 
regarded the teacher as willing to pve them sp^ 'ial 
help when asked to do so.250 

Conclusion 

Since 1940 some 50 studies have been made of 
student interaction under conditions of inter- 
racidity. On the basis of e^dence in tiie 46 studies 
reviewed in ^s chapter, it may be stated ^th 
high confidence that interracial interaction usually 
leads to the development of positive racial atti- 
tudes. Studies of student disorders in interracial 
schools suggest stron^y that institution^ resis- 
tance to educational change in the sin^e most 
^rasive factor in generating djisorders, ^us fact 
has stimulated self^rganization ; of black students 
dong ethnic Unes as a political counterweight to 
the inability of the schools, especially in large 
cities, to present a more meaningful education. 

A few studies and an undetermined number of 
practical classroom efforts have been made re- 
garding means of combatting tiie racist conception 
that minority children are less capable of learning. 
Resourceful teachers, principals, and researchers 
have begun to buUd into the dassroom structure 
new practices designed to raise expectations of 
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achievement by all children, including minority 
children. 

On the higher education level the problems 
found in elenientaty and secondary schools are 
enlarged. Interracial interaction in the colleges and 
universities is hardly more than a figure of speech 
for, in most cases, only token numbers of niinority 
students are present. Undoubtedly ^ a major reason 
for this is that the *'paydirt"^of careers in the 
American economy lies largely at the base of 
higher education. 

In this chapter 39 studies regarding interaction 
and desegregation were reviewed, In most of the 
caseSj the interracial interaction brought on by 
desegregation produced positive racial attitudes 
among blacks and/or whites. Tokenism was not a 
factor encouraging interaction but neither was it 
an absolute bar to the emergence of positive racial 
interaction. Leadership by staff and faculty 
emerged in many studies as a critical factor. In 
more recently desegregated schools, where repre- 



sentative numbers of blacks and whites are in- 
volved, the importance of student involvement and 
responsibility for the schoors program was found 
to ba.vitaL^^l Repeatedly^ the principle of *'some 
leads to more" was documented. In ail but a few 
cases a histo^ of having attended a desegregated 
school facilitated easier interaction in another 
dessgregated school. 

Back students In interracial and desegregated 
schools are shown to be far more resUient and 
capable of autonomous action than is widely 
supposed* Some commentators, black and white, 
have cautioned that black children*s self-concep- 
tions are too fragQe for the strains of desegre- 
ptiont The present e\ddence suggests otherwise as 
do the flndinp of chapter six. 

Hie . personal cruelties attendant upon desegre- 
ption have diminished in number over the century 
dnce Charlotte Forten wrote in her diary the entry 
quoted on the flret page of this chapter. At the 
same timej each slight hurts as much ever. 
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CHAPTER i 
TiACHERS AND THEIR STUDiNTS 



"We eould wish no child a happier fate/' 
declares the British Plowden Report, "than to 
encounter ' *'a good teacher."^ One migln add: 
and a good school board, superintendent, and 
principal, as well as a supportive community. 
Together, they constitute the human resources that 
bear most significantly . on the quality of the 
child's educational experience in the school and 
classroom. Yet, researchers have virtually ignored 
some while stressing others. Almost untouched is 
the possible role of racial and ethnic factors in the 
^hool and classroom context. These factors are 
the central concern in this chapter. 

School Board Influences 

Historical and legal evidence demonstrates the 
pervasive opposition of school boards to desegre- 
gation, both in the North and South. Only in the 
face of binding Federal court orders has sub- 
stantial desegregation proceeded. Voluntary re- 
moval of racial separation remains rare. In numer- 
ous instances, lower court decisions were appealed 
as a matter of form so that many cases languished 
In the courts for up to decades. Delay and evasion 
resulted in the perpetuation of segregation long 
after the Brown decision of 1954. 

In the South = especially the rural areas — 
school ^boards affected teacher'Student interaction 
after desegregation by systematically discharging 



or demoting black principals and teachers. In 
numerous cases, black teachers were assigned to 
segregated classrooms in presumably desegregated 
schools. As a National Education Association, 
(NEA) task force sent to Louisiana reported in 
1970: "Many transferred black teachers . , , hav 
not had problems of any kind in dealing v^^ith 
u^hite schools, because they deal with no wliite 
students.'*2 in Alabama, during 19664970, the 
number of black principals fell by 56 percent,^ 
During the longer period, 19544968, Baxter 
found in Arkansas that black male teachers were 
disproportionately displaced despite the fact that 
they were relatively young and experienced. 
About 70 percent of black teachers displaced in 
desegregated districts were assigned to other, all- 
black schoois.4 Claye, in studying the assignment 
of 233 teachers in Deep South elementary schools, 
found that ''those in authority tend to assign the 
inexperienced and senile white teachers to former- 
ly all-Negro schools and experienced productive 
Negro teachers to formerly all-white schools."^ 

In a study of 81 school districts in the North, 
Zeigler and Boss examined the racial policies of 
school board members and superintendents. Modal 
black enrollment ranged around 15 percent. The 
researchers found a general vagueness and 
ambiguity characterizing the responses, ''Perhaps 
the best indicator of the ambiguity in school 
policy regarding racial prnbieniSj wrote Zeigler and 
Boss, "is the evidence of -clear contradictions 
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among the scliogl board members and the super- 
intendent in any given district over what action 
the ichool district had taken , . , arising in over 
- three-quarters of— the - cases. — A small scale 
example of a related subject was the refusal of a 
school board near Vancouver, British Columbia to 
employ teachers with special cultural knowledge 
to teach Indian children in an off-reservation 
school Hawkes reports: 

Tuat'hers witli this type of training were not appointed to 
the school because the school board did not see the 
school as requiring staff with such qyalincations. This 
policy had been established^ in parti on the advice of the 
principols of the schools in the district in which there 
were Indian children registered.^ 

It may be supposed that numerous school boards 
reflect the same essentially ethnocentric reasoning. 

The Superintendents 

With the advent of the desegregation move- 
ment, superintendents in the South joined school 
boards in seeking delays where possible. Board 
policies of discriminatory discharge or reassign- 
ment ,of black teachers and principals were readily 
implemented. As civil rights pressure rose, con- 
cessions were grudgingly made, Allen ^ in studying 
the impact of desegregation on the employment of 
black principals in North Carolina^ reported that 
"the attitude of most superintendents as revealed 
in their responses while being interviewed bor- 
dered on following the law concerning desegrega- 
tion but avoiding any effort to encourage the 
process/;^ 

Zeigler and Boss found an essentially similar 
situation in northern school districts. Superinten- 
dents in those areas had "a fundamental insensi- 
tivity to raeial problems in the schools/*^ They 
tended even more than school board members to 
regard integration as a problem brought on only 
by external forces such as the Federal Govern- 
ment. In the absence of local civil rights protest 
activity, the probability of action against racial 
problems was minimal, "In only one school 
district," according to Zeigler and Boss, "did 
school governors indicate that any action was 
taken in an attempt to minimise racial problems 
before such problems became criticaL"!^ one 
northern city of 30,000, court testimony high- 
lighted ongoing racial practices which had been 
denied repeatedly. Jones and associates wrote: 



From court testimony by school perionne] and sub- 
poenaed school records, it is clear that race svas involved 
in the [student] track assignments, Asa matter of court 
evidence, while the school district's top administration 
denied awarent^ss lhai race was even involved, the school 
records and the testimony of the person in charp of 
placement indicated that students were identified by race 
on placement schedules, which iSj of course, illggaL ^ ^ 

In numerous other Federal court cases, similar 
contradictions were uncovered. 

Black Administrators 

Before 1966, the presence of a black person in 
a top central administrative positive was unthink- 
able in the South and unheard of in the North, 
Moody, hiniself a former black superintendent^ 
reported that before 1966, a black aspirant could 
only hope to become assistant superintendent in 
charge of special projects, director of human 
relations, or administrative assistant for minority 
affairs>^ 2 tj^e 5 years following 1966, however, 
17 black persons became chief school administra- 
tors; another four districts were headed by blacks 
serving in a temporary capacity. These were, 
however, "dying districts with built-in failure 
components." 1^ They were afflicted with very 
severe financial problems compounded by the 
low-income character of district inhabitants. In the 
words of Frelow, another black administrator, 
"hiring a black snr :rintendent is viewed as a 
psycholopcal auluiowledgment tfiat the district 
is "going black'," i^ Since the racial composition of 
these districts was heavily black, there was Httle 
opportunity for black superintendents to affect 
student racial interaction. How they affected 
teacher'Student interaction is unknown. Moody 
does report that when he was appointed super- 
intendent in Harvey, Ilh, in 1968, **grievances and 
lawsuits were fUed by the teachers' union, prin- 
cipals, and citizen groups declaring that he was 
unqualified."^ 5 

Other Administrators 

Black persons were frequently employed as 
central office and school level administrators when 
a white superintendent strongly attached to equal 
opportunity held the top offlce. In Evanstonp 111., 
the tenure of Dr. Gregory C. Coffin as superintend 
denta was marked by a significant increase in the 
number of black administrators:^^. 
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fldministrator 1967-B 1968-9 1969-70 1970-1 

Blau'k 7 S 11 13 

. White _ 48-. .3S_ . _29 .... 26. 

Percent bluek 12.7 17.4 27 J 33.3 ^ 

In Berkeley, Calif., a growing commitment of the 
school board to an equal opportunity program led 
during the 1960's to an important increase of 
minorities in the administrative corps. Both in 
Philadelphia and San Francisco, superintendents 
attempted to increase the number of minority 
administrators. Dr, Mark Shedd succeeded to a 
considerable degree in Philadelphia. Dr. Thomas 
Shaheen at San Francisco made little headway as 
existing admiiiistrators summoned up the 
unique protection of a tenure law to prevent 
appointment of minority administratori. 

Stones studied racial attitudes of principals in 
66 Texas schools located in Dallas, Houston ^ and 
San Antonio. (142 principals were contacted; the 
number of responses were quite low. If, however, 
the results reflected mainly the views of less 
prejudiced principals, this is of some empirical if 
not scientific interest.) Stones, then an under- 
graduate at the University of Texas, found that 
many of the principals were isolated from the 
really large black comrnunities* About a third 

. thought most blacks are lu-ss ambitious and that most 
black families arc not stable and law abiding. Thirty 
percent . . . thought stereotyping black children as lacking 
ambition eauHes no h^irni. . .-^ 

Unfortunately, no on site visits were made to 
enable Stones to ascertain the educational signi- 
ficance of his nndings. 

Under conditions of desegregation, the presence 
of principals who are sympathetic to the change- 
over has been found to be of considerable import- ^ 
ance. As noted in the preceding chapter, Willie 
reported the significance of this factor in a study 
of Syracuse, N.Y. In Shelby County, Tenn., Olds 
analyzed teacher reactions to faculty desegre- 
gation, 'The principal,** he wrote, "was the single 
most important factor contributing to a positive 
commitment toward faculty desegregation.*'^^ 
The NORC study of many southern school dis- 
tricts in 1971-72 found that desegregated schools 
with black principals stood a greater chance of 
creating a favorable school climate for desegrega- 
tion.20 Crain comments on the irony of this 
finding alongside the widespread discharge and 



demotion of black principals in districts under- 
going desegregation. 

School boards and superintendents play crucial 
roles in setting the limits of racial policy in sciiool 
systems. As previously noted, their influence 
has been restrictive and not receptive to desegre' 
gation. This negativism may have served to dis- 
courage organized efforts in the schools aimed at 
facilitating racial change. When, however, legal 
imperatives become unavoidable, it is equally clear 
that some formerly resistant districts changed their 
orientation toward racial change in the schools. 
This seemed to have been the case in Charlotte, 
N,C, As a group, principals seem little disposed to 
challenge official school system policies when 
these are tilted against desegregation. Once the 
direction of policies is changed, the principal may 
make an important contribution by exercising 
educational leadership in the school. 

The Teachers 

Teacher Attitudes 

Wilcox has suggested that the ghetto system of 
school and community life creates the groundwork 
for not educating the children of the ghetto: . . 
Teachers can legitimatejy fail to teach and stu- 
dents can legitimately fail to learn. The non- 
achievement of the students has no bearing on the 
professional fortunes of the teachers: the non- 
achivement of the students is viewed as a mere 
fulfillment of the self-fulfillment prophecy. ''22 a 
more rdcent declaration has made a. similar point: 
''By and large, the [school] system has expected 
the [inner city] student to be a failure, and 
unaware of its f^ailurej has succeeded in creating 
the student in its own image. "^^ 

In the District of Columbia public schools, 
Silver sought to understand why 80 percent of the 
elementary teachers - most of them black = 
expressed satisfaction with their jobs and students 
while faced with widespread scholastic failure 
among their students, most of whom were black, 
too. Silver found that these teachers developed an 
adaptive subculture which served as a defense 
against feelings of professional failure. The main 
spirit of the subculture is one of insulation of 
teachers from students. Peer relations among 
teachers are directed not toward professional 
considerations so much as toward the attainment 
of power and authority in school affairs. Teachers 
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who work In the pt^orest school are, according to 
Silver, most attached to the axisting organizational 
structure of the 'school. Mere maintenance of 
discipline became one of the strongest common 
binding forces among teachers. Another frequent 
theme in such schools Is the issue of academic 
standards. Silver wrote that '^agreeing that high 
academic standards are maintained makes it pos- 
sible for teachers to displace responsibility for 
students* inability to learn to the students them-^ 
salves, "2^ She regarded such beliefs as "collective 
rationalization*' by teachers. The lower the class 
composition of the school, according to Silver, the 
higher are the barriers separating student from 
teacher; and the more powerful a hold do peer 
relations exercise on teachers. 

Silver has offered an interpretation, rather than 
a documentation, of academic failure among chil- 
dren in segregated circumstances. The greatest 
merit of her approach is the emphasis upon group 
definitions instead of individual attitudes. To the 
social psychoio^st, this makes sense, It is also 
consistent with "conclusions stated in chapters 4 
and 5. On the other hand, the interpretation is 
somewhat schematic and removed from everyday 
school realities. A full-scale historical and con- 
temporary study of the District of Columbia 
schools is needed in order to fully test Silver's 
approach* It should be noted that in this approach 
race is not fundamental; Silver happened to select 
one city which is heavily black. Her view is meant 
to apply to urban school systems of varying ethnic 
composition. 

It win be recalled from Ogbu's study of 
**fiurgherside** (see chapter 5) that teachers identi- 
fied not with the poor and minority children but 
with the dominant white community. Failure of 
the children to learn is attributed by teachers to 
the presumed "cultural deprivation** or "cultural 
disadvantagement" of the children. On the basis of 
intensive contacts with teachers and children, 
Ogbu declared: 

Teachers construct **models** of what children are like, 
"models" based for the most p^t on ^income leveU 
education^ perQentage of children on public assistance^ 
and ethnic composition, the "independent variablei" that 
innuence children's achievement in schooL They check 
their models not against real Ufe in Bu^hersidej but 
against reparti of public aiencies and against similar 
models constructed in other school district^ and invon^ 
tories of assumed characteristics of "deprived children** or 
"disadvantaged chfldren" provided by social scientists.^ ^ 



Little concern or expectation was shown by 
teachers for an improvement in general levels of 
achievement. 

Harris' study of Negro and white children in 18 
substantially segregated schools found that teach- 
ers of the two racial groups had different standards 
of grading. Teachers of the white children tended 
to base grades on actual achievement; teachers of 
the Negro children used some other, undetermined 
bast. 2 6 North and Buchanan investigated teacher 
attitudes toward poverty area'^ehildren in Phoenix, 
Ariz, In generalj teachers approached the children 
in terms of a negativistic stereotype.*^ This was 
somewhat less true of Negro teachers than of 
white teachers. In the Pittsburgh metropolitan 
area, Elhott studied 400 teachers in the junior and 
senior high schools. He found that 'Heachers who 
are racially and ethnically prejudiced tend to have 
negative attitudes toward the poverty group . . . 
[of students] ,"2^ He also found that the socio- 
economic origin of the teachers gave no reliable 
clue to their orientation toward poverty students, 
Elliott refers to ^'patterned discriminatory poverty 
attitudes on the part of teachers. *'2^ Hawkes and 
Furst tested a widespread stereotype among teach- 
ers. The teachers believe dj wrongly, that black 
students from poor families did not worry about 
school achievement whereas white middle class 
students did. Hawkes and Furst report the black 
children worried more than the white children, 

Corwin and Schmidt probed teacher attitudes 
in the schools of Columbus, Ohio. Teachers in 
schools attended by poor and black children were 
more than twice as likely to report poor student 
motivation than those who taught in middle class 
schools. The researchers speculated on whether 
this diagnosis itself helped create a self-fulfillmg 
prophecy of student failure. They wrote: 

At least one of the conditions necessary for the 
operation of the self-fulfilling prophecy appears to exist* 
at least in limited form, m Inner-city schools, namely^ a 
lack of faith and optimism in the motivation and abilities 
of pupilSj and a tendency to disclaim responsibility for 
the educational problems that exist . . . The fact that 
nearly one-third of the teachers in the inner-city schools 
discount the ability of their students is not an insignifi- 
cant proportion, and whethef true or not, iMs perhaps a 
large enough number to generate the self-fulfllUni 
cycle, ^ 

Since this was a questionnaire study, there was no 
opportunity for the investigators to enter class- 
rooms and observe whether these attitudes were in 
fact translated into practice. 
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Teacher Qttitudcs in Sun Franciscu schools were 
studied by Spelhiian and associates in 1967, 4 
years before implementation of court-ordered de- 
segregation In that city. Only experienced full-time 
teachers were included. Individual teachers com- 
pleted questionnaires while group interviews were 
held with sizable nuinbers of regular teachers, 
compensatory teachers, and principals. Some 83 
percent of the teachers in predominantly Asian 
schools preferred their present assignment while 
only 23 percent of those at black junior high 
schools wanted to remain*^ ^ 

In a city of western New York State, 100 
teachers were queried as to rank-order of serious- 
ness of behavior problems among minority and 
aU school boys. Following is a compilation of the 
highest 10 items for minority boys as compared 
with ratings on the same items for any boys: 3 3 

Behavior problems Minority-group Any 



boys I boys 



Truancy 1 5 

Profanity 2 35 J 

Resentful 3 12 

Kasily discouraged 4 10 

Lack of interest in work 5 14 

Stealing 6 1 

Inattention 7.5 20 

Tardiness 7,5 38 

Smoking 9.5 35,5 

Suspiciousness 9.5 16 



A fair interpretation of these data might suggest 
that these teachers see minority boys as less 
teachable because of behavior defects rather than 
intellectual shortcomings. 

Two studies of desegregation in Bibb County, 
Ga^ have been made. Smith found that with 
reference to two schools, 13 out of 19 white 
teachers thought desegregation had come too fast; 
none of the 12 black teachers agreed. 3^ Wynn 
studied 41 white and 26 black teachers in urban 
schools of the county. Half the white teachers 
reported communication difficulties with black 
students; none of the black teachers reported such 
problems with white students, A third of the white 
teachers preferred teaching only white students; 
no black teachers shared this preference. Wliile 
nearly three-quarters of the black teachers pre- 
ferred teaching mixed classes, only a little more 



than a quarter of the white teachers so pre- 
ferred, 35 

Corwin studied the attitudes of Teacher Corps 
interns who taught poor and minority students. 
Since they were predominantly upper-middle class 
whites, one niight expect that they would have 
stressed cognitive learning. In fact, Corwin reports, 
the reverse was the case: 

. . . Tliu Interns who were the most self-consciously 
personable, warm, and compassionate in their relaUon- 
ships with students also appeared to be the most li«StiIc 
to scholarship; they . , . discounted the iniportance of 
cognitive achievement in their own pupils , . . The interns 
were discounUng the Importance of cognitive achievenieni 
for precisely the groups of youngs terJ who most needed 
to improve their academic skills.^ ■ 

On the other hand, when asked to explain the low 
academic achievement of their students^ 7 out of 
10 interns selected as their first or second choice 
the factor of "poor home background." This was 
only slightly lower than the choice of the same 
factor by regular teachers in the same school. 
There seemed to be a complete unre^idiness to 
acknowledge the possible role of the teacher and 
the school. 

Long and Henderson conducted an experiment 
among 120 white teachers attending a summer 
course. A description of children was read aloud, 
in which clear racial and class cues were given. 
Participants were then asked to predict how many 
of the children would be reading on grade level 
when they entered the grade; Race played no part 
in the answers. Neither did sociai class nor teacher 
backgroud. Yet, certain possibly significant find- 
ings emerged. For example, "'southern teachers . . . 
rated passive blacks higher than passive whites, but 
active ^blacks lower than active whites. "^^ This 
niight well have renectcd a white cultural pre- 
ference fur black compliance and the imposition 
of a penalty on black behavior that violated the 
custom. 

The dozen or so studies jcviewed in this section 
strongly suggest the^vidcspread existence of teach- 
er avoidance behavior as far as minority children 
are concerned, These students tend to be viewed 
by their teachers as less promising and more 
troublesome. The significant unknown element, 
however, is how these teachers behave in actual 
classroonis. An expressed attitude is one thing; 
daily practice may be quite another matter. 
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Empirical InterracialStudies 

Parsons studied the two worlds of the Maxican 
American and the Anglo in a small town of 1,800 
population loca ^ 150 mUes south of San Fran- 
Cisco. 38 Mexican Americans made up 55 percent 
of the residents of **Guadalupe,"^^ 

The family is the domiirant relationship in the 
life of the Mexican American child. Paramount are 
the obligations between parents and children ajid 
between brothers and sisters. Children are strictly 
supervised until they are 12 or 13; largely for this 
reason Mexican American children attend few 
school functions. Many of these cultural facts of 
life are unknown to Anglo teachers. As Parsons 
reported: *'What some teachers have pointed out 
to the researcher as 'cliques' turned out to be 
groups of brothers and sisters and cousins who 
play and eat together because this is what is 
expected of tliem by each other and by their 
parents."40 What is family solidarity to some 
appears as ethnic cleavage to the outside observer. 

But that ethnic cleavage is all but complete in 
Guadalupe, Except for one teacher in the town, 
"not a single Anglo had ever been inside a Mexican 
home."^^ In every aspect of the town's life =- 
making a livings going to church, recreation, and 
more — the Mexican American feels his separate- 
ness and his subordination. The Mexican American 
accepts the subordinate role completely. 

The school is a typical Guadalupe institution. 
While Mexican Americans make up only 57 per* 
cent of enrollment, the principal and teachers - all 
Anglo — overestimate the percentage. Most teach- 
ers are convinced Mexican American children are 
less intelligent thaan Anglo children. Patrons 
checked IQ scores for both groups and found the 
following distribution of mean scores:^ ^ 



Grade Anglo Mexican Americar] 



3 97 91 

4 no 92 

5 111 104 

6 111 99 

7 104 97 

8 97 95 



Ability grouping is practiced taratt extreme 
degree with the high ability classes being almost 
entirely Anglo. A teacher explained to Parsons 
that such classes are kept as "small as possible 



because we feel that the brighter pupils deserve a 
chance to get as much as they can out of school 
without being held back by the kids who are dull 
orjust lazy or don't care, "^3 

Parsons sat in on numerous classes and com- 
piled an extensive log of teacher practices that 
illustrated the eveiyday reality of ethnic cleavage, 
Anglo "helpers" aided the teachers; no Mexican 
American children were ever so designated, Fre- 
quently and systematically, teachers ignored 
Mexican American children's hands in favor of 
calling on Anglos. Often, while Mexican American 
children were reciting, teachers interrupted them 
to listen to an Anglo child. Teachers related very 
informally with Anglo chUdren, inquiring about 
family affairs and the like; with Mexican American 
children they were strict. Teachers went out of 
their way to praise and encourage Anglo children 
while just as regularly criticizing Mexican Ajiieri- 
can children. Frequently, teachers explained to 
Parsons that preferential treatment for Anglo 
children was necessary because they were going to 
grow up to lead Guadalupe and they might as well 
get used to it early. 

Parsons administered sociomelric tests in 
Februaiy 1965, Anglos expressed stronger self- 
preferences than did the Mexican Americans, 
Anglos looked toward other Anglos for prestige 
while Mexican American children looked to both 
groups. Mexican Americans, however, were more 
interested in Anglo prestige than Anglo com- 
panionship,^5 |n various ways the relative self- 
depreciation of Mexican Americans can be seen: 

The Mc^^ie^ln pupils . , . yonsldered thuniscives to be 
about attraQtivu as the Anglo pupils, When choosing 
persons who are thought to be unattractive, however, the 
Mexicans tended to choose in their own group more than 
among Anglos . . , 94 percent of the Anglos and 80 
percent of the Mexicans chose Anglos as being '*smart," 
and * . . 88 percent of the Anglos and 70 pereeni of the 
Mexicans chose Mexicans as being dumb , , . Anglo pupils 
generally consider the Mexican pupils to be lazy and not 
to care, a consideration which, inlerestingly enough, is 
reflected in the choices made by the Mexican pupils 
themselves. Acwplance of social subordination is clear, 
throughout.^^ 

The school of Guadalupe, then, reflects strong- 
ly the value given to Anglos there. Parsons 
broadens his portrait: '^Vhere, as in the case of 
Southwestern communities like Guadalupe, the 
social structure exhibits caste-like features based on 
ethnic differentiation, the school as one of the 
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*most vital uf all iiisillutiuns;* will be operated by 
and in the interests of the duniiimnt group. "'♦"^ 
Parsons' study is autstanding for its realism, its 
intimate knowledge of the most ordinary details of 
everyday life, and for its clear concept of power in 
relation to education. 

Nearly a' decade after Parsons' study a nesv 
survey was completed under auspices of the 
United States Comniission on Civil Rights. Its 
^coverage was extraurdinary. Five observers visited 
429 classrooms in 52 schools located In California, 
Texas, and New Mexico. Focus of the study was 
the differences, if any, between teacher interaction 
with Mexican American and Anglo students. Since 
school districts then under Federal inquiry for 
possible discrimination were excluded from the 
commission study, disparities in teacher treatment 
were underestimated. 

The principal rindings of the study were report- 
ed as follows: 

. . . Teuchers praise or enuourayi^ Anglo children 36 
percent mure often than Mexican Americans. They use or 
build upon the conlrltiutions of Anglo pupiU fully 40 
percent more frequently than those of Chicano pupils. 
Combining all iypQs of approvhig or accepimg leacher 
behavior, the teachert* respond pusltivcly to Anglos about 
40 percent more than they do to Chicano students. 



Teachers also direct quesilons to Anglo students 21 
percent more often than they direct them to Mexican 
American. In addition, Mexican American pupils receive 
significantly less overall attention from the leachcr, 
nieasujed by the extent to svhich teachers address their 
students In a noncrltlcal way. In light of these findings, it 
is not surprising to linve also lound Ihnt Mexican 
American children partlcipute less in class than do Anelos; 
they speak less frequently both In response to the tea die r 
and on their osvn initiative, The total picture that emerges 
from this study of classroom Inicractlon is one in which 
Mexican American students are ignored compared to their 
Anglo countcrparts.^- 

In part, concluded the chief researchers, lo%v 
academic achievement of many Chicano students 
is attributed to the classroom behavior of teachers 
in the Southwest 49 While Parsons did not discuss 
this specific issue in his research ^ the data in his 
study would most likely support this conclusion. 

During the mid 1930's in Chicago, Beckham 
studied, among other attitudes, wliite teacher 
prejudice against Negro students. Interviewing 250 
nondelinquent higlV school boys, 100 delinquent 
boys, and 100 adults, he asked whether they 
personally had found white teachers prejudiced 
against Negroes, They responded as follows^ by 
percentage,^ 0 



Relative numbers cjf 
white teachers prejudicial^ 

against Negroes ^ Nondelinguents Delinquents Adults 

^-^^ — ^ ~~ (percent) (percent) (percent) 

Many 9,5 27,2 40 

Few 42,8 4.5 40 

None 

96,7 99.8 100 



In Chapel Hill, N.C., Ellis and Wiggins found 
that teachers of Negro chfldren in a biracial 
classruom were reported by the children as tending 
to ignore their good achievement. ^ 1 Both teachers 
and parents tended to expect lower achievetTient 
than actually occurred. 

Rosenhan conducted an experiment with 72 
first graders in Trenton, N,J.; 24 were middle class 
whites and 48 were lower class Negroes and 
whites. He hypothesized: "If lower class children 
are more alienated in a middle class institution, 
tliey sliould be more responsive to praise than 



middle class children would be. By the same 
token, the performance of lower class children 
should be mora disrupted by disapproval than that 
of their middle class peers."5 3 jhe hypothesis was 
supported. Lower class learning was heavily in- 
nuenced by praise or disapproval. Class was found 
to be far more important than race. 

In a desegregated junior high school in Virginia, 
Datta found that teachers regarded low-achieving 
Negro students as hostile outsiders wliile high- 
achieving Negro children were described as favor- 
ably as high'scoring white children, Datta called 
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■for programs "tu develop teucher understanding 
and acceptance of groups of pupils who now are 
likely to experience rejection la the classroom/'54 
Amos studied ninili graders in three integrated 
schools in Flint, Mich. Both Negro and white 
students felt rcjecicd by their tuachers although 
the white students ihoughi their Negro ciassniates 
were being acecpted.55 Anios reported a dif^ 
ferenue between the expressed attitudes of the 
teachers toward Negro students and the way the 
Negro students perceived their teaclicrs' behavior. 

In virtually none of these studies is there any 
indieation that special teaching or curriculum 
adaptations were made. When Baltirnore's schools 
underwent their initial desegregation in 1955, for 
example, the school administration held that 
"special 'preparation' of teachers for integrated 
schools was unnecessary, and would probably do 
more harm than good by calling attention to 
differences when teachers should think of like- 
nesses/'-^^ Such a view was wholly consistent with 
conimon sense and, since virtually no large-scala 
desegregation projects had occurred anywhere to 
show otiierwise, very possibly correct. Since thenj 
however, a good deal of experience has been 
accuniulated. Repeated studies have shown the 
importance of deiiberate classroom changes that 
are required for effective desegregation. 

If J as was documented in chapter 6, more 
learning occurs in desegregated than segregated 
schools and classrooms, then why are any further 
preparations needed? In the same Baltimore report 
just quoted, the following statement ,gpears: 
*There can be no doubt that many [teachers] in 
their hearts prefer segregation and regret the new 
policy of interracial schools/'^? jj^jg ^ prime 
reason for taking special measures as part of a 
desegregation program. As Chesler put it, we 
cannot depend on "doing what comes naturally'S 
He continued, "too much of what is natural in 
American race relations is distrustful and separa- 
tist: desegregation Itself Is a departure from our 
natural social patterns, and other breaks with 
tradition are vitaL"^^ 

Yet, Blake cautions against assuming that de^ 
segregation increases the number of disadvantaged 
children and thus occasions the training of teach^ 
ers to deal with this additional disadvantage 5 9 He 
slated: 

Whun ichools ure dusegregated, tliere is not an increase 
in the number of disadvantaged children, Tliey may 
[now I be disiributcd in Uirtcrent schogls but that docs 



not auioniatically mtian that the teachers in these schools 
are iU-equlpped to teach them.^0 

Blake urged that different kinds of measures need 
to be taken to improve '^education in biracial 
settings/'^ 1 If teachers in a desegregated school 
are not competent to teach, both Blake and 
Chesler say, they should be trained furtlier. Blake 
wrote: "Only teachers in a desegregated school 
who are. incompetent to teach the disadvantaged 
need the additional tralning,"63 According to 
Chesler, "the teacher who is a skilled and fully 
competent professional has a good start on being 
successful in an interracial situation. "^3 

Gottlieb studied inner-city Negro and white 
teachers' views of their students.^^ AH taachers 
were given a checklist with a number of character 
traits of students and were asked to check those 
that applied to the students (all of whom were 
Negro), Wliite teachers tended to see the Negro 
child as highstrung, impetuous^ lazy, moody, 
rebelUous, and talkative, Negro teachers, on the 
other handj viewa-d students as ambitious, coopera- 
tive, energetic, furdoviny. and happy. These 
characreriEatlons an? m:i^d on tb^ Items in the 
following tab),:,- -'^ 



i mciwY^ rac^ and perceptions 





students 




Traits 


White 


Negro 




(ir^reent) 


(percent) 


Ambitious 


''• 


36 


Cooperative 


35 


61 


Energetic 


33 


48 


Funloving 


45 


74 


Happy 


31 


65 


Highstrung 


39 


3 


Impetuous 


33 


13 


Lazy 


53 


19 


Middle brow 


4 


19 


Moody 


33 


13 


Rebellious 


35 


13 


Talkative 


59 


6 



Tliere is a IS pi ;;ent or gre^.ter difference between 
Negro and wh\u i.gachers. Clearly, the two groups 
of teachers diftci greatly In orientation toward 
their students. > t^rsat disparity in orientation is 
also evident in Klik tal ulation.^^ 
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Teachers' race and reasons for job dissatisfaction 



Reasons 



White 
total responses 
percent 



Negro 
total responses 
percent 



inadequate materials and 

poor facilities 
Crowed classroorns 
Lack of parental interest 
Behavior-discipline problems 
Others 



The Negro teacher sees the major obstacles in 
the physical supplies and facilities, whereas the 
white teachers stress shortcomings in the students 
and their parents. White teachers tended to be 
pessimistic about the educational future of the 
children. But, held Gottlieb, "the Negro teachers 
are less pessimistic in the evaluations of students 
since many of the teachers themselves have come 
from backgrounds similar to that of their students 
yet managed to overcome social barriers and attain 
positions of responsibility and status."^ A ques- 
tion could be raised as to the applicability of these 
findings to the desegregated school. White teachers 
who carried their attitudes into the desegregated 
school woiUd create a special handicap for Negro 
children. On the other hand, the presence of Negro 
teachers would be important. 

More than 250 entering freshmen in virtually an 
aU-black North CaroUna Central University at 
Durham were studied by Nelsen and Uhl. Their 
responses were divided into two categories accord- 
ing to whether they had graduated from a segre- 
gated or desegregated high school. Since the study 
was . made in 1970, probably a number of the 
freshmen had attended schools thoroughly de- 
segregated by court order. The researchers sought 
to understand teacher-student interaction through 
the students' eyes. They did not go to the site to 
check these impressions. Student judgments were 
expressed in discrepancy scores; that is, they 
stated their choice of "what should be" and then 
"what is." The difference is the discrepancy. 

A majority of students who had graduated from 
desegregated schools interpreted their experience 
positively. Yet, negative as-well as positive ele- 
ments were recalled. Hi^er discrepancy scores - 
that is, more negative scores - were recorded from 



6 
13 
25 
46 
10 
100 



33 
38 
6 
19 
_4 
100 



desegregated than for segregated schools on several 
important dimensions: 

. . , Students from desegregated schools indicated that 
they felt less loyalty toward their lehools; that teachers 
gave too mariy failing gradeSj and, to a moderate degreei 
that teachers did not care enough about the individual 
student; that some teachers paid most attention to 
Students who planned to go on to coUeie; and that th| 
students did not get along very well with one another.^^ 

Discrepancy scores were smaller in desegregated 
than segregated schools on other diinensions: 

Students from desegregated schools [felt]... that 
their school buildings were well taken care of, that the 
schools had lots of clubs and ejctracurricular activities; 
that the schools offered adequate vocational courts such 
as home economics^ agriculture and industrial arts; and 
that most of the students attending the schools would go 
on to coUege.^^ 

This contrast was not exhaustive. 

In the desegregated schools, both black and 
white teachers were frequently reported as favor- 
ing white students^ even in discipline matters, This 
gave rise to feelings of discrimination on the part 
of black students. The degree to which teachers 
seemed to care about students, on the other hand, 
did not differ significantly as between segregated 
and desegregated schools. While students in de- 
segregated schools reported a greater stress on 
competition for grades^ they also tended to agree 
that such competition^ was good* Perhaps closely 
linked to this was a further impression that black 
students in desegregated schools more readily iden» 
tified their peers as likely to go on to college. 
Nelsen and Uhl acknowledge tire overall positive 
character of experience in dese^egated schools. 
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They stress, howevgr, the presence of negative ele- 
ments. In total, these elements seem to be quite 
witiun the power of schools to change should they 
so desire, 

Zamoff studied teacher attitudes toward dese- 
gregatiun in an upstate city of New York State. Of 
tlie 123 teachers interviewed, nine were black. In 
general, teachers avoided discussing segregation 
and desegregation. They also tended to avoid 
consideration of the possible role of the school in 
producing low academic achievement among black 
students. Zamoff found the teachers to be poorly 
infofnied on desegregation. Desegregated schools 
in the city were more likely to show liigli 
incidence of dissatisfied teachers. At the same 
time, the dissatisfaction did not appear to be 
directed meaningfully into effecting educational 
change as a change in the racial character of the 
student body took place. 

In a white middle class neigliborhood of New 
York City, Brooks analyzed the fortunes of 95 
black children participating in the Open Enrolh 
ment (OE) program. They were bused daily. Of a 
total 1,100 enrollment the bused children consti^ 
tuted less than 10 percent. Resident whites and 
many teachers were deeply antagonistic to the 
pfogram. The former feared a deleterious effect on 
the children In school achievement, After a year of 
the program, the school average reading score 
actually Increased; but he fears persisted, ^0 

Because the OE program children as a group 
were lower acliievers than children in the receiving 
school, they would ordinarily have been placed in 
lower reading ability groups. Such assignments 
would have resulted in predoniinantly black class- 
rooms. To avoid this outcome, a number of OE 
children were placed in higher ability groups than 
their formal scores would dictate. Brooks reported 
that teachers resented the consequent placement 
ot resident whJte students In lower ability groups. 
During the year, the percentage of OE students 
who read below grade level, declined from 58 to 
46» Teachefs did not attribute this progress to the 
desegregation program. Instead they held that it 
was "the academically able students [who] 
showed the gfeatest gains but they felt that these 
students would have inipfoved even in the tending 
schools while those who were academically less 
able did not show any v/orthwhile improve- 
ment/^? J 

~ When Brooks examined achievement test scores 
of 84 OE children, she found that teachers, in 



generah understimated them. Here is a listing of 
placement of OE students in reading achievement 
as Lndicated by standardized test scores and by 
teachers' estiniates:^^ 



Nujuber of students: 



On grade level 
Above grade level 
Below grade level 



By test 

scores 



28 
26 
30 



By tcacliers' 
. estimates 

30 
16 

38 



During a series of interviews with nine teachers 
and the principal, they felt - in Brooks' phrase - 
that the OE children "present special problems 
academically," While this was undoubtedly true in 
terms of the receiving schoors experience, yet it 
missed the larger positive significance of the OE 
students who were learning more than previously. 
Brooks interviewed about one-fifth (20) of the 
OE total. In view of the generally negative 
responses of teachers to the program, one might 
expect a similar orientation of students to the 
school. The very opposite proved to be the case. 
The children were highly poskiye about the 
receiving school. They were convinced that they 
were achieving more academicany^tlin they had in 
their sending school. One said: "Most of the time 
in the other school we do easy phonics, easy math, 
easy everything/' Another: *'In this school, the 
teachers know more." And still another: "We 
didn't do no work there.'''^3 Children stated they 
were happier at the receiving school and pointed 
to their teachers as the major factor influencing 
the positive attitude. 

What lay behind this anomalous situation? Too 
often, it is faeilely assumed that a teacher's 
negative attitudes are automatically converted into 
deprecatory messages to his or her students. It is 
unlikely that the "message" received was the same 
as the one sent. More likely are two comple- 
mentary explanations. First, teachers may have 
related to the OE children as individual learners 
while in the classroom but resorted to socially 
acceptable negative expressions while in the com- 
pany of colleagues. A second possibility is that 
some teachers are more -^professional" than others 
and thus find it ultimately more satisfying to 
regard each child as an individual learner. Perhaps 
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most likely is the situation where both alternatives 
are true of a given teacher at one time, 

Central administrative efforts to ensure a suc- 
cessful deiegregation program were minimal. The 
city board of education^ according to Brooks^ did 
little at all. 

, , . There was no evidence that any organized plan of 
in-service education was actually carried out for pirsonnel 
in the receiving school prior to launching the proiram , , . 
City wide planning was poorly co-ordinated and insuf^ 
ficient funds were allocated to provide all the necessary 
services* and materials that were needed to insure the 
effective functioning of the program. 

Much of the success of the program at the school 
was evidently left to teachers* initiative. 

Israel studied differences between effective and 
ineffective teachers in 35 jlementary schools in 
Brooklynj N.Y. The most and least effective 
teachers were designated by the principal in each 
school; the basis of the choice was not described* 
Attitudes of 167 teachers were based on responses 
to a questionnaire distributed by the researcher. 
Highly effective teachers believed that low aspira- 
tions were an important part of the problem of 
low achievement. They saw little reason to believe 
that educational aspiration of poor and minority 
students would benefit from attendance in. an 
integrated school situation* even if white middle 
class children also attended. Least effective teach- 
ers were twice as likely to want to leave the lower 
class schools being studied. Unfortunately * it is not, 
possible to explore possible interrelationships be- 
tween student achievement and teacher expecta- 
tions. 

The pitfalls of depending on teacher impres- 
sions of their students' achievement are high- 
lighted in a study by Thompson and ^ke in 
Rochester, N.Y. In an urban-suburban voluntary 
desegregation program, teachers reported all but 4 
of 35 bused studeiits had increased their rate of 
reading to that of the average for the school. 
Thompson and Dyke examined test results for 24 
students; 13 showed only a growth rate of 6 
months during the year. Indeed^ 4 of the 13 
students registered an actual decrease in achieve^ 
ment.75 

Another problem in studies of teacher inter- 
action with students emerged in an inquiry by 
Byalick who analyzed the classroom behavior of 
60 female elementary teachers in rural Georgia and 
South Carolina, He wanted to learn about dif- 



ferences in the teaching style of black and white 
teachers with respect to positive reinforcement 
(i.e,, actions designed to encourage students). He 
found a considerable divergence between the 
teachers* theory and practice. Classroom ob^rvers 
reported to Byalick that most teachers did not use 
the techniques of reinforcement for which they 
had stated a preference (Research studies based 
exclusively on teachers* expressed preferences may 
fit only an imaginary classroom*) 

Aside from this issue, Byalick reported a 
number of other important findings, Male students 
of the opposite race were reinforced -most fre= 
quentiy; black female students received the least 
reinforcement from teachers. This finding may be 
especially significant in the li^t of numerous 
studies which have found that black female stu- 
dents usually fare worse in desegregated schools 
than do black mries, Usually, this effect is 
attributed to factors other than teacher behavior. 
Bydick also found that wliite teachers tended to 
restrict reinforcement=by=touching to chUdren of 
tiieir own race. 

Most striking is his conclusion that the educa- 
tional environment of the classroom is not neces- 
sarily augmented by ^'positive reinforcement. Much 
of the reinforcement was found to be rather 
perfunctoiy; 

Both observers , * . noUeed that although some teach- 
ers emit many behaviors that are positively reinforcing to 
children, these behaviors seem to be mechanical and are 
often followed up with neiative comments directed 
toward other children , , . Several teachers reinforced 
children without displaying any positive emotion or 
positive facial attention . , , The majr-'ty of the taachers 
observed reinforced children v>^ithout . ing from behind 
their deiks.^^ 

The researcher did. not report whether perfunctory 
or passive reinforcement practices varied among 
teachers by race. 

In 1972i Jensen and Rosenfeld investigated the 
role of ethnicity^ social clasSj and mode of 
classroom presentation on teachers' interaction 
with students in Austin, Tex, Subjects were 156 
teachers in 12 junior high schools and 4 senior 
highs. No actual classrooms were used; instead , the 
teachers viewed videotapes of fifth and sixth 
graders. Teachers preferred Anglo, black, and 
Mexican American students in that order* Less 
teacher discrimination against minority children 
occurred when instruction took place in the visual 
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mode than in audio or audio visual modes. The 
researcher-observers Interpret this finding as in- 
dicating that **black and Chicano students from 
lower social classes may be more favorably evalu- 
ated if they are seen and not heard. They 
conclude that in the city of Austin, "educational 
equality for students from different ethnic and 
social class backgrounds is a myth , . 

A study of San Antonio, Tex., involving 133 
Mexican American children in Head Start classes, 
found that teachers^ regardless of ethnic groups* 
tended to rate high, those students who were 
proficient in English, This held true whether the 
criterion was extraversionj positive social behavior, 
or task orientation. High pronciency in Spanish 
brought no more favorable teacher ratings than did 
low proficiency in Spanish. Mexican American 
teachers did not depart from the norm of reward- 
ing proficiency in English to the exclusion of 
Spanish. 

Differential promotion policies for black- and 
white first graders in Portland, Ore,, ware studied 
by Henderson and associates. In general, whites 
and boys tended more than blacks and girls to be 
retained. The sex discrepancy was much smaller 
for Negroes than for whites; Achievement test 
scores were not the objective basis for promotion 
or retention decisions. A number of whites were 
retained even .though their achievement scores 
equalled those of blacks who were promoted, (The 
children under study tended to be in segregated 
schools, the children of each racial group attending 
a racially similar school rather than a nonsegre- 
pted school,) Social class differences were also 
found to be important for the white children. 
Thus, "white boys of medium4ow reading achieve- 
ment who attended high status schools were 
retained significantly more often than were those 
who attended low status schools."'^ 

The greater failure rate for white students than 
for blacks thus reflects not a bias against whites 
but more likely the reverse. The schools can be 
interpreted as taking more care with whites, In 
that they are not promoted without having 
demonstrated a certain level of accomplishment. 
That level is lower for blacks. Henderson and 
associates note that most whites in the study were 
from lower socioeconomic circumstances while the 
black children tended to represent a broader social 
span. Thus the bias takes on mors of a racial than 
a social character. 



MINO^ffYSTUDENTS 

Howe searched out the effects of race and 
socioeconomic level on achievement expectancy 
by 225 teachers (70 black and 185 white) in the 
Detroit metropolitan area. He found cooperation 
in all types of schools except that the principal of 
a middle class black school refused to participate. 
Since this was a questionnaire study, the results 
are attitudinal .onlyi No classroom observation 
took place, Teachers believed that the ability to 
learn was highest among white middle class stu- 
dents, followed by "white lower class, and lower 
class black students, This applied to reading and 
mathematics but not in science and social science, 
"The fact that reading is one of the areas where 
teachers see racial differences in ability to learn is 
particularly important and disturbing,*' wrote 
Howe, "since school success depends on ability in 
reading probably more than any other subject,**§0 
Howe also sees "cause for alarm*' in the finding 
that between 20 to 33 percent of the students are 
viewed by their teachers as incapable of meeting 
learning requirements expected of them in 2 years. 

Yando, Zigler, and Gates studied the relative 
effectivene^ of black and white adults with lower 
class children :of both races. Subjects were 144 
second graders, equally divided among black and 
white. An experimental, not regular, classroom 
experience was used. Whether race of teacher 
(adult) and student was the same turned out to be ^ 
of no consequence in learning the experimental 
task, Cliildren scored higher on an IQ test under 
the tutelage of an effective teacher, regardless of 
race, i 

The Yando group may be said to have found 
that "love is not enough" when it comes to 
learning, "While warmth and supportiveness moti- 
vate children to interact with an adult," they 
wrote, "it has not been found that such qualities 
enhance a child's performance on cognitive 
tasks, "81 Yet, they caution, there seems to be no 
fixed apportionment of stylistic elements that 
makes for success in teaching lower class children. 
Rather, the researchers suggest tentatively that a 
teaching style which is to help students achieve 
academically may vary with ethnic group: ", , , 
For Negro teachers rated as effective this style is 
embedded within a warm and supportive ap- ' 
proach, whereas for effective white teachers it is 
found within an authoritarian, *no nonsense' ap- 
proach," 
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An excellent example of both styles is found in 
an autobiographical memoir by the black poet and 
singer Maya Angelou. In 1941 she entered George 
Washington High School in Oakland, Calif., where 
she was one of only three black students, It svas, 
she wrote out of her backgrQund in Arkansas, *'the 
first real school 1 attended. "82 ^j^g Kirwin, her 
favorite teacher by far, was white: 

^ ' She was stimulating Instead of intimidating. Where 
some of the other teachers went out of their way to be 
nice to me - to be a "liberal" with me - and Qthers 
ipiored me completely, Miss Kirwin never seemed to 
notice that I was black and therefore different. I was Miss 
Johnson and if I had the answer to a question she posed I 
was never giveiYnny more than the word "correct", which 
was what she said to every other studeni with the correcf 
answer,®^ 

The literature contains many parallel accounts, 
Unfortunatelyj few teachers have bothered to re- 
cord the story from their perspective. 

St. Jolm, in a formal study of 956 black and 
white children, found that teacher behavior af- 
fected the two groups in different ways. Especially 
important for black children was the presence of 
teachers who were optimistic about their per- 
formance and anticipated high expectancies for 
success. Such orientations by teachers are more 
important than subject matter proficiency for 
' black achievement.^^ 

According to some 20 empirical interracial 
studies, the teacher in the classroom tends pre- 
dominantly to be skeptical of the capacity of 
minority children to achieve beyond minimal 
levels. Frequently, minority children are ignored 
by teachers and subjected to considerable dis- 
couragement. As in the case of teacher attitude 
studies, reviewed earlier in this chapter, it seems 
logical to infer - and' some of the empirical 
materials permit such an inference — that negative 
teacher attitudes lead to actual discrimination. 
This, however J is not always the case. Numerous 
instances are recorded of teachers in nonsegregated 
schools relating in a productive, essentially just, 
way to minority students. 

Empirical Desegregation Studies 

In this section a number of desegregation 
^ studies of teacher-student interaction are reviewed. 

In 1974, 5 years after a sweeping court-ordered 
desegregation plan had begun operating in the 
schools of Charlotte, N,C,, the Charlotte Observer 



conducted ^ public opinion poll of 857 black and 
white teachers in the schools. Numerous dif» 
ferences were apparent between both groups of 
teachers. While nearly 70 percent of aU. teachers 
reported that a healthy educational atmosphere 
prevailed in their schools, a racial breakdown 
reveals the foUowing.^^ 

Percent of teachers answering "yes^ ' 
' to the following questions: = 

Question Black White 

teachers teachers 
percent percent 

1. Do you think integration 

is worthwhile? 94 56 

2. Do you think discipline is . 
a serious problem in your 

school? 29 64 

3. Do you think the quality of 



education in your school is 






good? 


87 


70 


4. Do you think students are 






learning more? 


36 


27 


5. Do you think students are 






learning less? 


10^ ^ 


. 34 


6. Are you optimistic about 






the future of the school? 


87 


47 



Clearly, black teachers tended to view desegre- 
gation as a wholesome educational experience for 
students, while white teachers were skeptical and 
disbelieving. 

In the study of Goldsboro, N.C. by Mayer and 
associates, discussed in the previous chapters white 
male students were observed to be receiving the 
most positive reinforcement. Indeed, they **were 
more than twice as likely to initiate contact with 
teachers than either black males or black fe- 
males.''86 interaction of black male students with 
teachers was quite likely, on the other hand, to 
concern discipline. Both black and white teachers 
acknowledged a certain difriculty in relating to 
students of the opposite race. According to a high 
school counselor, ''the office receives a large 
number of complaints from black students ac- 
cusing white teacliers of *unfair treatment' in class 
and unfair grading practice;"^? (It should be 
recalled that black achievement increased relative 
to that of whites in these schools, and that student 
interaction was reported by both black and white 
students as relatively benign.) 

5 
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Gay studiod teacheMtudent Interaction in the 
schopis of Austin, Tex., during 1973. Obsefvers 
spent a total of 300 hours in various classrooms; 
74 teachers and 648 students were included in the 
* study, In addition to observational data, teachers 
replied to a questionnaire; students supplied their 
own version of what was happening in the class- 
room. According to Gay, black chUdren were 
shown to be receiving signihcantly fewer educa- 
tional opportunities: 

, . . Opportunities for black itudcnts' intellaLnual devel- 
opnient were simply not provided to the extent made 
possible to white pupils . . . Blacks received more criticism 
and were aiJked questions which required less demanding 
complex cognitive processes . . . Teachers genemlly ex- 
pected white students* achievements to be higher than 
Blacks' , . , Teacher s gave white students aniwers to 
questions when they were . unable to provide them 
themselves, in^ addition to praising and complimenting 
their correct responses . , , By comparison, interaction 
with black students was often tenninated by asking other 
students to give answers to questions blacks were unable 
88 



Percent of Students answering *yes" 
to the following statements: 



to answer 



These rmdinis were supported by the firsthand 
reports of the eight observers who spent a total of 
300 hours in classrooms during January and March 
1973, Students supplied directly to the investi- 
gators data that yielded a pictura quite consistent 
with that drawn from direct observation and 
teacher questionnaires. 

In two poor rural counties in Georgia^ Braxton 
and Bullock interviewed 44 teachers and 208 
students before desegregation and a year later. 
Students were asked first whether they expected 
teachers to be impartiaL Affirmative replies were 
as follows, in percentage: ^ 9 

Percent of students answering "yes" 
to the following statements: 



Statement 



Teachers of the other race 

will be impartial 
Teachers can be impartial to 

students of other race 



White 
students 
percent 

52 
93 



Black 
Students 
percent 

59 
65 



After 8 full months of desegregation* students 
were asked to respond to two other statements. 
Afflrmative replies, by percentage, were: 90 





White 


Black 


Statement 


students 


students 




percent 


percent 


You are treated impartially 


27 


51 


You are allowed to parties 






pate equally in class 


86 


57 



The first set of statements elicited an expecta- 
^ tion among white students that while black teach- 
ers were fully capable of being impartial that there 
was a good chance they would not be. Expecta- 
tions of teacher impartiality by black students 
were more internally consistent: i.e., white teach- 
ers were expected to be about as impartial as 
might be expected. Black students were, in this 
sense, more realistic. For white students, however, 
the disparity between potential and expected 
teacher behavior reflected grave doubt about what 
desegregation might mean. Indeed^ while one» 
quarter of the black students did not favor 
desegregation, more than nine-tenths of the white 
students oppoMd it. 

Replies to the second group of statements 
indicate a significant switch by white students. In 
an abstract sense, they are even lass willing to 
concede the possibility of impartiality among 
black teachers. This stance is probably Ideological 
. in inspiration and squares with their earlier over- 
whelming opposition to desegregation. On the other 
hand, white students concede that in classrooms 
taught by black teachers equal treatment is the 
rule; nearly 9 out of 10 acknowledge that black 
teachers were impartial. It is, after all, in the 
classroom that the crucial teacher-student inter- 
action occurs. As for black students, the onset of 
desegregation moderated somewhat their expecta- 
tions of impartial treatment. In the main, however, 
actual experience pretty well corresponded to 
expectations of black students, ^his may be' 
simply another instance of the much-documented 
cultural fact that blacks "know'* whites more 
accurately than the reverse.) 

In the Chesler-Segal study of Alabama, dis- 
cussed earlier, the role of teachers was examined in 
two respects: (1) its relation to classroom atmos- 
phere, and (2) its expectancy or nonexpectancy of 
achievement by the Negro desegregators. ^ile 
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three-quarters of the desegregators regarded their 
wliite teachers as fair* minded, most teacheri 
.permitted white students to establish the tone of 
the classroom. This laissez-faire attitude of the 
teachers increased tensions. Where teachers were 
seen as fair minded, the white students in the 
classroom were generally also so regarded. Thus,- 
the classroom atmosphere radier well reflected the 
leadership (or lack of it) shown by teachers. 

Some teachers were cruel to the Negro stu- 
dents; "About one-third of the descriptions of 
unfair behavior identified teachers who called 
students 'nigger/ or had . . . mispronounced 
'Negro.' More than another third of such unfair 
reports noted that students felt they were singled 
out by their teachers or mistreated. . 

Teachers at first underestimated the academic 
ability of the Negro students: "Only 75 percent of 
the teachers reported that before the desegregators 
entered their classes they did not think the Negro 
students would be as smart as the white students. 
By the end of the year or two of desegregation, 
however, half of that 75 percent had changed their 
minds Desegregation was an important 

experience of discovery for numerous people* 
Many desegregators found they could do as well as 
white students; many teachers increased their 
respect for Negro abihties. (One wonders how the 
white students felt about all this; but, unfor- 
tunately, the Chesler-Segal team was unable to 
interview them.) 

Faculty desegregation has been ordered by a 
number of courts, In Miami^ Fl., for example, 
considerable dissatisfaction with the plan was 
voiced by teachers; widespread threats were heard 
that many experienced and older teachers would 
resign rather than yield to mandatory transfers. 
Initially, 1,876 teachers were transferred. About 
335, or 18 percent of the total directed to 
transfer* resigned* A school district stud>j found: 

i 

. . . The mujtirity of tt^auhers who terminated had 
bBtwecn zero and 3 years experience and , * , more than 
75 percent of them were at the lowest educational level. 
More than one-half . * . were white temales and nearly 25 
percent were white malei.^" 

The magnitude of termination was not large in 
terms of the district's own experience, (A number 
of teachers had volunteered to transfer and these 
reduced the flnal number subject to mandatory 
order.) In response to school district inquiries 
following the transferSi principals reported that 



"the most commonly noted problem was in 
teachers' morale where anxiety, apprehension, and 
inexperience in teaching other ethnic groups were 
felt to be debilitating." 

A study in Shelby County, Tenn., based on 
questionnaires, found that of 42 teachers, the only 
ones opposing the practice of rotating teachers 
were whites teaching predominantly white stu- 
dents.^ 3 In Louisiana, a report quoted earlier 
stated acerbicaily that ''many transferred black 
teachers , . . have not had problems of any kind in 
dealing with white schoolSj because they deal with 
no white students.''^^ In these segregated class- 
rooms within desegregated schools, moreover: 

. . , Some teacheri enforced racial segregaUon within 
the classroom, placing the black students on one side of 
the room or at the back. In one school, it was reported, a 
teacher placed all blacks in one corner of the classroom 
and turned his back to them while teaching, 

Uter that same year-1970-legal action resulted 
in a significant reduction in the number of 
internally segregated schools. One may imagine 
that such discriminatory practices were rarely, if at 
allj used by black teachers in these same class- 
rooms. 

Nortliern studies 

At several points in earlier chapters one or 
another aspect of the Riverside, Calif, desegrega- 
,tion experience has been examined. Thus, in the 
preceding chapter, it was noted that the Gerard 
group of researchers hi^liglited the failure of 
teachers to welcome minority children. This fail- 
ure, it was further suggested, was communicated 
to the white children who followed suit. 

Purl, the research director of the school district^ 
supplied an account of the viewpoint of Super- 
intendent E. Raymond Berry: 

Desegregation was named by [Berry] as an extremely 
powerful intervention which has caused numerous and 
quite radical changes in the Instructional programi for all 
children. Hitherto successful teachers found their classes 
suddenly containing children who not only extended the 
lower limits of the aehievement range, but seemed 
unresponsive to the "tried and true" methods of pedo- 
gogy. * * 

The first reaction was projecting blame. "Do 'they- 
know what Uhcy* did to us when 'they' gave us these 
kids!" Or **we can-t do anything unless we get smaller 
classes or more help." 
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The next phasy was a vigorous attack on the behavior 
of minoriiy childrun, who, ingidentally adapted quite 
readily and soon presented few inddcnts of unacceptable 
behavior. 

Next came a period of truce* It was as if each had said 
to the other, "we won't bother you if you don't bother 
us." Minority chiJdren sat in chissrooms, appropriately 
scattered around the room, but with few exceptions they 
did not enter into discussions, were not called upon, nor 
did they seem to be following the class activity » But they 
bothered no one. Needless to say, little learning went on 
for these chiidren unless they were highly self^motivated 
and capable students. 

Slowly, individual teachers begun to look for svays to 
alter their instruction in their attempts to help children. 
Each success encouraged more until after a time teachers 
were instructing each child according to his needs. 
Different teachers progressed at differeht rates from one 
end of this continuum to the other, while some never 
made it to the final stages. 

Thus,' Riverside teachers in desegregated schools 
travelledj more or less, though four stages: (1) 
projection of blame, (2) criticism of childran, (3) 
truce with chUdren, and (4) critical self-examina- 
tion. Much in Purrs account supports the flndings 
of the Gerard group, 

Johnson^ an associate of Gerard ^ focused his 
study on the influence of the teacher. Two major 
findings emerged. First, student achievement was 
affected by teacher expectations. Second, racial 
bias was evident in teacher grading practices. 
Minority children were systematically evaluated by 
teachers as less bright than Anglo children. Stu- 
dent achievement was closely related to the degree 
to which the teacher was racially biased. High 
achieving black and Chicano children were es- 
pecially sensitive to teacher bias. As Johnson 
reported: **High achieving minority children en- 
tering higli and low [teacher] discriniination class- 
rooms show changes in achievement which differ 
by almost a full standard deviation even though 
their initial verbal achievement scores are vlrtually^ 
identicaL"^^ Where achievement decrements were 
recorded, they were greater in high than in low 
discrimination classrooms* 

Discrimination played a definite role in grading. 
The greater the degree of teacher discrimination^ 
the larger the grade differences among black, 
Chicano, and Anglo children. Black children 
apparently felt the major brunt of the bias for high 
discriniination teachers because they did not seem 
to grade high and low achieving black students 
differently. On the other hand, teachers low in 



bias tended to be easier in gradin| minority 
"Children* It would seem an understatement to 
conclude as Johnson does that "teachers may play 
a critical role in the success of a desegregation 
program. 

Deslonde, at the time teaching at the University 
of California, Riverside, worked closely with 
teachers in two schools of that city. He supervised 
student teachers at Arroyo and Valencia schools. 
In general, he reports, there seemed to be an 
"absence of strong convictions that all children 
can achieve equally given equal chances.''^^ At 
Valencia, especially, there was a sense of aloofness 
and distance: "While these teachers are surely not 
racist in the usual sense of the word, they are 
having some trouble getting their program across 
to children who may not be clean, docile, and alert 
to the nuances of middle class disciplinary mea- 
sures."^S At Arroyo, however, more educational 
leadership and purpose seemed to work, and a 
greater acceptance of minority students was ap- 
parent. 

During the first year of desegregation - at the 
time of Berry's initial stages-Mercer, also at the 
University of California, Riverside, found teachers 
to be deeply concerned with the issue of dis- 
cipline. 100 This^was the pretruce period and 
clearly before the stage of critical self- 
examination. 

It will be recalled that Gerard favored the 
modeling hypothesis, i.e., that teacher bias against 
minority children was somehow communicated to 
Anglo children who then expressed — or inten- 
sified p their bias against Chicano and black 
classmates. In support of this hypothesis, Gerard 
and associates stress that Anglo student bias did 
not exist where teachers were not present - that 
is, on the playground. There, athletic prowess had 
its day and individual merit became the basis of 
student Judgment. 101 The playground was the 
only place in the school, according to Gerard and 
aaociates, where integration rather than desegre- 
gation could be seen at work. 

Miller has written a summaiy of the negative 
effect of teacher bias in Riverside. "Teachers/- he 
writes, "appear to behave quite differently toward 
children of different ethnic groups,*'102 Teacher 
prejudice was shown to have considerable conse- 
quence for the educational welfare of students. 
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The negative impact of teacher bias was strength- 
ened by the generaliy tokenistic distribution of 
rninority chUdren among the classrooms under 
study. This, of course, was a factor which the 
school system rather than the individual teacher 
controlled. Each of the negative characteristics fed 
on the other. 

In Evanston, 111., Hssa conducted an evaluation 
of a 3 year desegregation prograim. At several 
points, attention was paid to the role of the 
teacher. Desegregation did not drive teachers 
away; instead, after its onset, teacher attrition 
started to decline. Black teachers, who increased in 
number-as did the number of black administra- 
tors— over the 3 years, tended to rate black and 
white students higher than did white teachers. This 
finding is consistent with other studies* At the 
same time, the presence of dual achievement 
standards, with less required of black students, was 
acknowledged by half of all teachers. Teachers 
rated black students less positively and more 
negatively than they rated white students,!^^ 

In the Kalamazoo study, a distinctive pattern of 
racial preference by elementary teachers emerged, 
at least as interpreted by students. Coats and 
associates wrote: 

White children In all whita classrooms reported that 
their teacher liked them better than did white children in 
majority white classrooms, who in turn, said that their 
teacher Uked them better than did white children in 
majority black classrooms. . . 

Black children * . . (1) did not view their Ideas to be 
important to the teacher as did white children; [and] (2) 
thought their teacher got angry more frequently than did 
white children. . .^^^ . 

Less of a pattern could be seen in the high schools* 
Schlesinger and Amore, in their study of a 
school in White Plains, N.Y., remarked on a 
phenomenon which is virtually never discussed in 
the literature: "Many of the black children will 
accuse the teacher of racial prejudice — whether 
they really believe it or not - in order to 
manipulate a situation in their favor."^^^ Such 
accusations are defensive in nature even when the 
object of attack — i.e., the teacher — is blameless, 
as indicated by certain other aspects of the 
schoors life. For example, the authors point out 
that even after 4 years, black children occupy a 
very marginal position in the affairs of the school. 
Under such conditions, somebody merits "blame" 
and it is not surprising that black students mil, out 



of resentment, strike at the nearest authority 
figure — the teacher. 

The empirical desegregation studies just 
reviewed were made in seven Southern States and 
four Northern States. Nearly all the former oc- 
curred in a context of rather widespread manda- 
tory desegregation while the latter tended to occur 
in a context of token, voluntary desegregation. 
Northern school districts which desegregated 
under court order have not conducted or pub- 
lished studies of the role of the teacher; nor have 
such districts been studied by independent re- 
searchers. Rarely, have so many known so little 
about so much! 

Based on the 17 studies in this section, it is 
possible to point to the classroom teacher as the 
pivot of successful desegregation. Unsuccessful 
desegregation can be guaranteed by action of 
school boards and central administration; under 
such policy conditions,, little constructive can 
occur in the cla^room. Given a strong and positive 
policy positionj however, the classroom teacher 
becomes the central element, 

Black teachers and princip^s in the desegre- 
gated school seem to be strongly affirmative 
factors. This importance is based in part on the 
optimism about students they bring along and in 
part on their symbolic value to both black and 
whiie students. Yet white and at times black 
teachers in desegregated schools tend to prefer, if 
not outright favor, the white child. Even in the 
absence of blatant racist attitudes, personal cruelty 
to minority children lingers in the desegregated as 
well as in the segregated school. 

A study of teacher-student interaction clarifies 
the distinction between desegregation and integra- 
tion, Respect for every student and attending to 
the educational interests of each child would seem 
to be the goals of the desegregated school. The 
process of attaining these goals is the core of 
integration. 

The Pygmalion Issue 

According to ancient mythology, Pygmalion 
sculpted a statue of a beautiful woman and 
thereupon fell in love with it. He appeMed to 
Aphrodite, the goddess of love and beauty, to 
bring the statue to life* Aphrodite obliged and thus 
Galatea came into being. Pygmalion married her. 
The "Pygmalion effect" is the term applied to 
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broadly analogical events in which the subject has 
a directing hand in producing the very reipDnse he 
or she wishes from another person. In other words, 
one creates the very thing wanted. Social psych- 
ologist Rosenthalj in a ^ries of experirnents, 
found that the results depended signiflcantly on 
action of the experimenters. They tended to 
obtain the results they expected to get. The 
question arose as to the possible application of this 
phenomenon in school instruction. That is, db 
students tend to measure up — or down — to 
expectations that teachers have for them? 

Rosenthal and Jacobson constructed an experi- 
ment whereby they informed teachers in a school 
that certain of their students were 'late bloomers*' 
and could be expected to achieve much more than 
their school records might indicate. This was not 
true, in fact. The findings, however, indicated that 
the "late bloomers*' had indeed bloomed. They 
achieved at a higher rate than classmates not so 
designated but whose ability was comparable. The 
researchers drew the conclusion that the outcome 
■ resulted from the raising of the teachers* expecta- 
tions and a communication of these higher ex- 
pectations to the students. This communication 
was differential; students not expected to achieve 
at high levels were assumed to have received 
"messages*' to that effect. A large literature of 
criticism and defense has grown Up around the 
Py^alion project.! Yet, the weight of the 
evidence seems to favor a hunch of teacher 
influence on, if not determination of, student 
achievement. This would be in line ivith a great 
mass of empirical data drawn from classroom 
experience. 

Numerous research activities have been carried 
out to test the hunch. Few however, have involved 
interracial subjects. As in so much psycholo^cal 
research, findings in studies made on one«ce 
subjects may have little relevance for interracial 
situations. 

Ro^nthal devised a convenient classiflcation to 
account for four broad groups of mediating 
mechanisms for the ^gmalion effect in class- 
rooms. These are climate, feedback, input, and 
output.^P^ By climate he means a certain atmos- 
phere created by the teacher in which students for 
whom the teacher holds higher expectancy are 



treated more warmly. Ample empirical evidence of 
this has been cited in earlier pages. Feedback 
' covers the pro 4ce whereby a teacher pays more 
attention to some students than to others. Again 
this phenonmenon is familiar from the empirical 
evidence. Input refers to the greater volume of 
teacher effort that goes into teaching those of 
whom much is expected. The study by Gay: ^ 
documents thfr^importance of this ftctor. Output 
describes the tendency of teachers to give high- 
expectancy students a greater chance to "show 
their stuff.** 

In many American classrooms, as seen from the 
empirical materials, the minority child is stig- 
matized. His or her minority status becomes a 
discrediting characteristic. Kleck points out that 
teacher expectancy studies could be set up to test 
stigma effects directly. That is, teachers would be 
told the minority children were found to be 
hopelesdy dow - no-bloomers, so to speak. Then 
at the year's end, these children would be tested to 
learn whether low teacher expectations had indeed 
operated to dampen minority achievement. Since 
such an experiment would likely involve deliberate 
injuiy to children, ethical considerations preclude 
carrying it out.^^^ As historical and legal materials 
in chapter 1 and 2 indicate, minority children were 
sometimes stipnatized to the extreme where they 
were excluded from school ^together. More 
recently, predominantly minority schools have 
been stigmatized so far as resources and curricu- 
lum are concerned. It would hardly be surprising, 
therefore, to discover stigmatization operating 
within some interracial schools, let alone in segre- 
gated schools. Certainly, the bulk of the empirical 
mate rials -say-as-much r-^^^" ^ ^ - 

Three formal studies of teacher expectancy in 
an interracial setting are reported here. 

Rubovits and Maehr studied the interaction of 
264 black and white seventh and eight graders in 
three junior high schools with 66 white teachers - 
actually college undergraduates. Classroom ob- 
servers participated. Teachers were informed that 
certain students of both races were more intel- 
lectually capable than others. A ^gmalion effect 
was demonstrated for white students. That is, 
white students who were reported to be especially 
gifted did receive more attention from teachers. 
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The reverse, however, was true of purportedly 
gifted black students= Rubovits and Machr re= 
ported: 

Bluuk students were given less uttentlon, ignoretl more, 
praised less* and criticised nioru. More startling , , , it Is 
the gifted blacl^ who is given the least attention, is the 
Imsi praised j and the most crilieized, even when com- 
paring him to his nongifted black counterpari, -^^ 

This tinding was also madg in the Riverside study 
by Johnson who discovered that high achieving 
minority students suftered most rrom a highly 
discriminatory teacher. * * ^ For soma biased teach- 
ers, the presence of obviously talented minority 
students is too jarring a contradiction of the 
stereotype of a supposed incapacity to learn. 

Tucknian and Biorman studied what they call a 
**Galatea*' effect. Subjects were 805 black junior 
high and high school students in Montclair, N.J. 
The researchers wanted to know how self- 
expectations and teacher expectations would be 
affected if students '^belonging" in a certain ability 
group were arbitrarily placed in a higher group. 
Students so placed numbered 421; the remaining 
384 students, of a comparable academic level, 
were assigned to the usual group which was lower. 

Instead of foundering under intensified aca- 
demic competition, report Tuckman and Bierman, 
**among high school students, 54 percent of those 
moved up were subsequently recommended for 
the higlier group as compared to only 1 percent of 
the controls,"*^ - ^ After only one semester, in fact, 
the upwardly displaced students scored higher on 
achievement tests. Yet, it should also be noted 
that 46 percent of tlie upwardly displaced were 
not later recommended by teaehers to remain in 
the higher group, T!ie researchers conceded that 
much more study is needed. On the other hand, 
they concluded, *"if students arbitrarily moved up 
can improve in performance and be absorbed by 
the higher group, as was shown in this study^ then 
not moving them up is denying them the opportu- 
nity to enhance their self*expeclations and conse- 
quently their performances" ^ 

A third study was done by Coates in North 
Carolina, It involved 48 white college-age adults 
who were told, falsely, that two black and two 
white 9-year'Old boys performed at equal achieve- 
ment levels. The adults then helped prepare each 
child to take a test; the adults did not actually see 
the children take the test. Coates found that the 



"teachers" related to the black children more 
negatively than to the whites. Black children 
tended more to be characterized as dull, passive, 
and unfriendly. Male adults made more negative 
statements while instructing black than while 
working with white students. In testing the two 
poups of chUdren differentially, Coates obseives, 
"the adults were not responding to behavioral 
differences in children of the two races,''^^^ 
Rather^ they were expressing a bias. 

Use of the expression "Pygmalion effect" is an 
unfortunate practice since it does not reflect the 
crucial episode of the original myth — i.e., the 
transformation of Galatea by Aphrodite. In the 
classroom^ the nearest thing to Aphrodite is the 
teachers and the distance is often large. The 
teacher cannot be both Pygmalion and Aphrodite. 
According to tlie Galatea effect, he or she could be 
neither. 

Mythology aside, these three studies strengthen 
. the main finding of empirical studies which point 
up the iniportant role of teachers in eliciting 
responses and setting up productive interaction 
between student and teacher. 

RageofTeaoher 

How does race of teacher affect the leaniing of 
minority children? Historically the question made 
little sense. During the era of statutory segre- 
gation, black teachers were restricted to working 
in black schools. Given the extraordinary de- 
privation visited upon these schools, the learning 
that was accomplished could only have been 
minimal. The precise effect of the teacher was 
untraceable. In the North, as late as the 1940's and 
I950's most black teachers were in elementary 
schools, especially in predominantly black schools. 
Exceedingly few taught in high schools except 
those attended by a sizable number of black 
children. Traditionally, therefore, black children 
were taught by black teachers. In exceptional 
situations, some were taught by whites. In pri^^te 
schools and colleges founded in the South after 
the Civil War by northern missionaries, white 
teachers were the rule. Bond has written of their 
competence and dedication.- By the 1930's, 
however, both DuBois and Bond characterized the 
treatment black children in northern public 
schools received as typically harsh and even 
cruel.^^5 ^ prominent feature of the growing 
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minority disHlusionmciit with urban schools of the 
1960's were charges that the white staff was 
inseniitive to black childran and uninterested in 
teaching them. Whether or not this was a fair 
general characterization, numerous instances of it 
could be documented, 

McMillan, in a study of 438 black and white 
students in 16 inner-city schools, found that 
*'racially=mixing a school does not impair or^ 
weaken the magnitude of teacher influence or the 
achievement level of Negro or Caucasian stu- 
dents."^^6 giggle students, he reported, did not^ 
perceive their white teachers' expectations of them 
as negative. In a study of IS4 black llth grade 
male students, Click found that there was no 
difference in achievement on an experimental task 
as between students who had had a wlUte or a 
black teacher,* Oberg divided 487 black fourth 
graders into two^ groups; middle class and lower 
class. She found that the former performed better 
with black teachers and the latter with white 
teachersJlS No compelling reason for this out- 
come was citedi 

Nevertheless, there are those who contend that 
black teachers are distinctively better prepared to 
teach black children as a matter of race.^i^ This 
view fails to consider contrary evidence* As ? 
Gordon wrote: 

That In New York City tho workars are pradominantly 
white makes it easy for the conflict [between teachers 
and ehildren] to be viawod as ethnic in origin unleii one 
looks at the situation in Washington^ D.C., where Negroes 
are heavily rapresented on the educational staff, but some 
of the problams between professionals and clients are no 
less present. 

One could also refer to some schools in St, Louis 
that are staffed primarily by blacks, ^ 2 1 

Silver*s analysis of Washington, D.C, cited 
earlier in the chapter, supports Gordon. In his 
indictment of glietto schooling, Clark focuses not 
on the teacher as suchj and in no sense on the 
teacher's race. Instead, he speaks more broadjy of 
the school and the dominant community: 

The public schools are dama|irtg those human beings 
which this soclaty considers expendable . . . This society 
has opted to parmit public education to dastfoy the 
capacity of those human bainp whom it is unwilling to 
accept, to prevent them from becomiiw affective or 
constructive members of a larger society. ^ ^4 



"The enemyj** Clark continued, *is more for= 
midable than color; Arnerica's- brand of racism 
infects both blacks and whites,*' 

The issue of teacher-race and student achieve = 
ment is unrelated to the general problem of 
employing more minority teachers, That most 
teachers are white, even in areas where many 
blacks live, is not the consequence of equal 
competition or research that has demonstrated 
the superior ability of wliites over minority teach- 
^ers. Contemporary efforts to overcome this general 
disparity do not depend on demonstrating minori- 
ty superiority though research. As equal citizens, 
minority communities have an equal claim to share 
in the staffing of the schools in which their 
children are being educated. Probably every other 
minority in American history has demanded and, 
in time, obtained such access to the public schools. 
One of the central elements in the demand has 
been a desire to establish school employment as a 
possible career for minority children. If, to the 
contrary, minority teachers are compelled first to 
demonstrate that they are more effective than 
majority-group teachers, they will be subjected to 
a standard which has never been applied to any 
other group. 

Higher Education 

Only a handful of studies have been made of 
interracial facidty;student interaction in higher 
education. Three of these date from the 1960's. 

Earlier, Bindman's findings on Negro student 
achievement at the University of Illinois were 
examined. He found that poorly prepared Negro 
students were reluctant to acknowledge their need 
for special help and so tended not to seek it. This 
tendency was furthered by the students' general 
feeling of social isolation on the campus. While 
some staff members "perform their duties in an 
openly discriminatory manner,*'^'^^ the Negro • 
studentj Bindman continues, "Is often surprised at 
the 'good treatment' he receives from faculty as 
administrators and . . , in only a few cases per- 
ceives faculty members as hostile to him.'*^ ^5 

Boney reports on Negro social style on white 
campuses. ^26 Reporting from a northern univer- 
sity, Boney ob^rves: , . Non-white students 
tend to assign a dispropgrtionate amount of 
Importance to the evalua ion of whites with 
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leferance to. their role eKpectations, Docile and 
submissive behaviors in racially integrated learning 
situations are expected and rewarded by many 
white teachers, 27 

Helton reviewed the experience of about 300 
Negro graduate students in five predominantly 
white Tennessee State Colleges. Aca^demically, they 
did quite well; they partiGipated widely in extra- 
curricular activities; *"28 percent were very sen- 
sitive to the prejudice shown by some of their 
instructors.*' At another point, Helton referred to 
**the underlying but unmentioned fact that many 
faculty members are biased and prejudiced toward 
the Negro graduate student, 28 

Three more recent studies were completed 
around the turn of the decade. 

Davis reported the findings of a study by the 
Educational Testing Service (ETS) in which over 
160 black freshmen in predominantly white public 
campuses in one State were interviewed. Contrary 
to findings in other studies — such as Bindman'Sj 
at the University of lUinois — Davis noted that 
**we could detect no groundswell of feeling of 
oppression ^ by academic demands, or unusual 
concern about pertorniance."^^^ Few students 
spoke of a need for tutoring or remedial classes. 
According to Davis, '*a few felt some instructors 
were prejudiced, but more reacted to the unex- 
pected mediocrity they had found in some of their 
teachers."^ Especially among black upper class- 
men could be found a firm conception "of the 
college administration as the epitome of white 
establishment and therefore natural enemies/'l^l 
Overall, one is impressed by the students' defini- 
tion of the problematic black situation on campus 
in terms of academics rather than compensatory 
efforts. 

Rafky studied black faculty in predominantly 
white, nomsouthern higher instituions. He received 
completed questionnaires from 699 black teacherSj 
representing perhaps as high as 90 percent of the 
avaflable number in the country. By pairing black 
and white teachers, he found that white teachers 
felt more awkward with black students than did 
black teachers. Yet, the latter were only sliglitly 
less so. In the classroom white teachers frequently 
felt awkward in the presence of black students. 
Most perplexing to these teachers are black mili- 
tants and black demands for special or preferential 
academic treatment. ^-^^ Black faculty relate some' 



what ambiguously to white students. Mutual 
respect and cordiality reportedly characterize their 
interaction. On the other hand, "many black 
faculty members de/tof that white students resent 
them, but they are not certain . . ,"i33 Cytryn= 
baunij in studying interracial faculty relations with 
students at a southern black college, found that 
the presence of white teachers had "disruptive 
consequences." He wrote that "*the white teachers 
were more tense, disturbed, and threatened by the 
challenges initiated by male students and they 
were more supportive, bordering on seductiveness, 
towards the female students, . .*'134 

So fragmentary is the coverage of these studies 
of hi^er education that general conclusions can» 
not properly be drawn. At the same time, there 
seems to be little reason to expect a spirit of 
acceptance and equal treatment to obtain on the 
campuses, Yet, there seems to be far less evidence 
on this level of biased classroom teachers, 

iNSiRVICiTRAINING 

As not3d at the outlet of this chapter, the 
entire span of human actors in the school must be 
considered if the importance of any single group 
of actors is to be estimated. Yet, in devising 
remedies for school situations in which many 
students are victimized by racist treatment, only 
teachers are singled out for treatment, School 
board members, superintendents, and principals 
are ordinarily not regarded as being in' need of 
inservice training in this area. 

Edwards analyzed the records of a series of 
seminars condu cted by teachers of disadvantaged 
children. It wab hoped that they might thus 
become better teachers by developing, improved 
attitudes; panels met from 15 to 20 times. 
Edwards reported that: (1) the panels were never 
clear as to their goals; (2) *'most of the conver- 
sation seemed superficial and at times banal, "^^'^ 
and (3) successful teachers were not those with the 
"best" attitudes but those who had worked out 
classroom techniques and procedures that are 
successful in the sense of keeping teacher and 
students, hence administrators and parents, reason- 
ably content with the classroom situation, 

A small-scale example of teacher preparation 
for desegregation rather than disadvantage is de- 
scribed by Zinberg. ^-^ Teachers from Arlington, 
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Mass,, a while irtldinif class subufb of Bostonjinet 
with teachers fmtri an ail=Negro Roxbury school in 
groups of 16 for two sessions of 1 hour and 45 
'minutes each. A psychiatrist led the group discus^ 
sionsrThe aim was to learn wlifU to expect when 
the Arlington schools would receive some Negro 
children from Boston, Although th^ time was 
minimai, apparently the Arlin[^i.on teachers came 
neafer to comprehending tht^ >'untan hurt of 
segregation and discrimin^:iOj Zhiberg con- 
, eluded: 

, , , The problem to be faued hs the teacher wim 
chooses to participate in this sue;, . change is QlQarly d 
larger one than simply presiding v. , r integrated classps in 
such a way that no unpleasant inu? -^n^is pccun He must 
work with deeper hurt feelings fro = - >»3t- JirficultiJTand 
with the prejudices that exist by v-^ h;b childrtn reach 
his classroom. -^^ 

Zinberg makes clear the neet ?jf ihe tei^cher to 
face up to his own prejudices. 

A few studies have been made i^'/brts to 
change the social-ethnic attitudes of ;:tudent 
teachers. The findings are rather iiuk ter- 
minate. In additioHt the records of a number of 
symposia and workshops as well as special guides 
to cla^tsroom practice in the desegregated school 
are available, Many of these are filled with helpful 
concrete suggestions^ far too numerous even to list 
here. While some are anchored in research, others 
are of a commonsense variety ^ richly informed by 
experience. 

The most basic problem of existing research in 
inservice training is the failure to study the 
practical classroom application of findings. 
Typically, a summer workshop is held; participants 
are pretested and posttested; a positive change in 
attitudes may be recorded. This outcome is hailed 
as, evidence of a successful experience. But no 
effort is usually made to discover whether the 
classroom teacher acts any differently when he or 
she returns to the classroom. A special value thus 
attaches to studies or simply: discerning accounts 
that point to inservice training that operates in the 



veiy heart of the everyday educational exper- 
ience. 1 ^ ^ 

Conclusion 

Although the number of formal studies is still 
very small, it is clear that school board members, 
superintendents, and principals have lagged ser- 
iously in supplying educational leadership in inter- 
racial settings. Studies of teacher attitudes suggest 
strongly a generally negative orientation toward 
minority children. Empirical analyses of interracial 
classrooms demonstrate the practical consequences 
of negative teacher attitudes. Examination of 
actually desegregated schools underscores the cri- 
tical role of the teacher and principal. PosUive 
examples are available in some number. The 
presence of black staff is especially important for 
symbolizing a break with past policies of segre- 
gation. AlsOj black teachers help broaden the 
career possibilities of black children. Finally, black 
teachers should be seen as net additions to the 
supply of quality teuchers. Evidence does not 
support the contention that teachers of a certain 
race are unable to teach children of opposite race. 
Experirnental studies by psychologists- are begin- 
ning to provide tested knowledge about systematic 
effects of teacher expectancy on student achieve- 
ment. 

It is a matter of experience andj increasingly ^ of 
systematic observation and study that the stu- 
dent's achievement is significantly dependent upon 
the teacher.' In turn, teachers are prime actors in 
an institution still bearing major elements of 
racism. Personal attitudes to teachers very often 
express dominant community attitudes on racial 
and social topics. Minority children in schools 
labor under the accumulated weight of these 
ideological burdens, Somewhat encouraging is the 
volume of reports^ frequently based on responses 
of the minority students themselves, that demon- 
strate the presence in a number of classrooms of 
an exceptionally constructive and accepting spirit. 
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CHAPTER 10 
THE BLACK COMMUNITY AND THE SCHOOLS 



In 1883 the following statamant appaarad in a 
leading black newspapar, ih^New York Globe: 

We want absolute equality in the public ichools= 
mixed scholars and mixed teachers-and if we can^t have 
it, we want colored schools taught by colored 
teachers . . . Show us one black president of a white 
eolleie in this broad land; show us one black professor in 
any white coUege in this country. . . .On the other hand, 
we have white presidents of black coUeges . . . and white 
professors in black coUiges by the hundreds. . . . Who has 
drawn this line? Certainly we have not, ^ 

Tha Globe tharaby expressed savaraJ basic black 
viewpoints which andura into our own day, 

Fifst, was the emphasis on equality linkad 
immadiately with the axistance of nonsagragatad 
schools. Sacondj and just as characteristically j 
howavar, was a readinass to accept saparata 
schools if no other altarnativa existed. Black 
parents could not afford to dally ovar empty 
prlnciplas. As historian Quarlas noted in con- 
trasting black with white abolitionists bafora tha 
Civil War; *'Negro abolitionists , . , had no fond- 
ness for abstraction. Their interest was more 
personal,' - ^ Thirds was an intanse conciousness of 
discrimination. The univarsality of tha color line in 
the schools='*from the Pacific to the swamps of 
Alabama"--strengthened feelings among blacks of 
a common national experience. Fourth, was a clear 
denial^ that blacks were responsible for racial 
separation. The color line was drawr y white 
society. 

The general poverty of blacks meant that 
educational opportunity for their children 
depended on access to public schools.^ Neither 



churches nor other private groups ever provided 
more than marginal schooling for blacks as a 
whole. As noted in chapters 1 and 2, however, the 
public school doors were closely guarded against 
minority children. Consequently^ organized 
protest activity by black parents became a stand- 
ing feature of black community life. These activi- 
ties involved lawsuits, school boycotts, demon- 
strations, and legislative lobbying.^ White allies 
were important, if rare; in some localities their 
cooperation was indispensable. The foundation 
stone of the movement for school equality 
remained the black community, acting in Its 
various states of organization and disorganizatipn. 

The contemporary black movement for human 
rights is Jiistoric in several respects, It is (1) 
national, (2) made up largely of blackSj and (3) lad 
by blacks. Yetj little appears in the social science 
literature about the black community background 
of the movement for equal educational oppor- 
tunity. Community and public opinion studies of 
desegregation, for example, most often refer to 
white communities and , attitudes. Blacks are 
\iewed as objects of study rather than as initiators 
of action. 

In this chapter, the focus is on blacks as 
individuals concerned with the education of their 
chUdren and on the efforts of blacks to achieve a 
more inclusive school system. Evidence contained 
in national public opinion polls is reported, 
followed by a review of the more extensive 
research on attitudes and actions' in localities. 
Several aspects of the black urban community are 
explored. The participation of black parents in 
school affairs is examined in a few specific cities. 
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The last major section of the chapter is devoted to 
an analysis of empirical materials on community 
control of schools. 

Attitudes and Actions 

In eveiy society, certain practices widely 
acknowledged as immoral constitute an incessant 
subject of conversation while the practices endure. 
Frederick Douglass, before the Civil War, called 
slavery the American people's favorite monster. 
Despite the daily condemnation in the North of 
the practice of slavery, those who advocated 
putting an end to it were frequently denounced as 
extremists. 

Today, public opinion polling enables the 
measurement of community attitudes with 
unprecedented exactness. But it has not resolved 
the persistent problem of relating attitude to 
action. Since the early 1960's or so, popular 
condemnation of racial discrimination has grown 
to a majority viewpoint. At the same time, 
resistance to specific measures to reduce or elimi- 
nate discrimination in education has by no means 
disappeared. 

Large-scale, long-term shifts in public opinion 
should not be regarded as merely altered verbali- 
zations without changes in social practice. These 
shifts reflect a myriad of changes in individual 
orientation and behavior. To policy-makers, the 
shifts create imperatives and goals for new 
approaches through legislation, for example, Most 
important, perhaps, the shifts often reflect the 
pressure of historic forces as, for instance, when 
millions of minority people, who have gained a 
new consciousness of their common problems, 
express an unaccustomed organized determination 
to solve their problems. Such forces also influence 
persons who stand outside the circle of the 
aggrieved. 

Public opinion is most often gauged by findings 
from national polls. Such surveys have at least one 
weakness with respect to educations while 
opinions about schools are measured nationally, 
children attend school locally. National polls may 
probe attitudes rather abstractly. Yet, the critical 
opinions regard issues on the local level. In a 
national poll, for example, an individud may 
approve whatever policies are needed to achieve 
desegregation. At the same time, that person might 
resist rezoning or busing in his or her home city, 
even thougli these actions could be the only means 



of achieving desegregation in the community. To 
gauge the opinion of blacks, local polls are even 
more important. Local opinion surveys more likely 
reflect actual conflict situations which may be 
resolved in favor of desegregation. 

Before the advent of public opinion polling, the 
assessment of popular attitudes was inferred from 
social actions engaged in by various persons. Thus, 
in the absence of public opinion polls, even the 
least sophisticated observer could *'read" the 
meaning of blacks in Montgomery, Ala, engaging 
in a protracted bus boycott in 1955. Similarly, the 
meaning of school boycotts during 1963-65 by 
millions of blacks in the North and South was 
clear, even if the demonstrators were not asked for 
their personal opinions on the grievances, that led 
to the action. Therefore, in this chapter it is 
important to go beyond the poUs to evaluate the 
significance of concrete actions in black com- 
munities, 

Special emphasis is laid upon opinions and 
actions among blacks not in derogation of develop* 
ments among whites. Rather, an attempt is made 
to counter the stereotype of the black community 
as merely an inert, passive object of white opinion 
and actions, Despite the tidal wave of scholarly 
and other literature on Negro Americans, this 
stereotype retains its unfortunate vitality. 

National Polls 

National opinion surveys on desegregation are 
far from uniform, even within the same polling 
organization, In many surveys busing and desegra- 
gation have been equated. During 1970'74, polls 
were taken by three different organiza- 
tions: GaUup, Harris, and National Opinion 
Research Center O^ORC), 

Gallup queried a national sample of the voting- 
age population three times during these years, 
Respopdents were asked whether they supported 
busing . school children to 'achieve integration or 
racial balance. Results in percentages were as 
follows: 

YEg 
(percent) 

March 1970 

White 11 
Non-white 37 
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August I'm 

White 
Non-white 

October 1974 

White 
Non-white 



15 
45 



28 
75 



Harris conducted two surveys during 1970-72, 
Following are the results, in percentages: 

Favor Ogposg Not sure 
(percent) (percent) (percent) 



Mid- 1970 

White 
Black 

April 1972 

White 
Black 



16 
46 



17 

52 



77 
40 



78 

34 



7 

14 



5 

14 



NORC conducted two iurveys of busing senti- 
ment in 1972-74. Findings of opinions against 
busing were as follows: 



1972 



White 
Black 



Oppose 
(percent) 



45 



L974 



White 
Black 



37 



The surveys as a whole document clearly two 
major trends: (1) black support for busing grew 
signincantly while opposition declined; and (2) 
white support also increased althougli opposition 
remained the view of a definite majority of whites, 
Several additional points should be noted. When 
responses are reported for non-whites rather than 
blacks» the effect is to understate black support 
and overstate black opposition. Blacks as a whole 
are, for example, much stronger supporters of 
busing than Asian Americans; yet, both groups are 
non-white. (In 1973, blapks constituted 89.3 
percent of non-whites.) In addition^ the use of the 
term "'racial balance" as a synonym for '*desegre- 
gation" probably tilts the poll against busing. 



Desegregation is a constitutional obligation while 
racial balance pursues a precarious career in courts 
and legislatures. Finally, certain unexplained 
inconsistencies exist among the three poUs. For 
example, in 1974 Gallup reported 28 percent of 
whites favored busing. At the same time, NORC 
found 86 percent of whites to be opposed to 
busing. There are just not enough whites to 
accommodate both findings simultaneously! 

A fundamental problem that bedevils any 
would-be interpreter of public opinion polls is the 
extent of knowledge that lies behind individual 
expressions of upinion, Customarily, this is treated 
simply as an unknown. In November-December 
1972, however, NORC conducted a survey 
designed to ascertain the relationship of opinions 
on busing to degree of knowledge. Six factuail- 
type, true- false questions about desegregation and 
busing were asked of a national adult sample, 
Persons who answered four to six questions 
correctly were regarded as moderately to well- 
informed ; from two to three questions, as 
informed only to a limited extent; and one or no 
questions, substantially misinformed, 

Non-whites were better .informed than wliites, 
as the following indicates, in percentages:^ 
Number of correct answers 



Total public 0-1 2-3 4-6 



White 



Non-white 



90 



10 



95 86 88 



14 12 



In general, proponents of busing were better 
informed than opponents. The areas of knowledge 
included the effects of desegregation on white 
academic achievement and the effect of busing on 
the ability of children to learn. 

Is it possible to arrive at a numerical conception 
of adherents of busing? Applying the Gallup 
finding of October, 1974 to a national total of 137 
million persons 18 years and older^ it would 
appear that opponents of busing may have out- 
numbered proponents by 89 million to 48 million. 
Since the total number of non-whites of the same 
age-group was only 15.4 million, more than 
two-thirds of the probusing group consisted of 
whites. This is probably contrary to a widespread 
impression. A notable aspect of the predominantly 
white character of probusing is its strengthening 
durliig 1970-74 when the liiue of busing becanii ° 
highly politicized. 
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Local Polls 

Diirmg Spring and Summer 1965, Smith and 
associates polled a Negro sample in metropolitan 



Detroit.^ When asked "would you say the racial 
integration of schools is moving [at a certain 
pace] ?" responses werg grouped as in the table 
which follows.^ 





Negrp Views on Pace ( 


Lif School Desegregation in Detroit Area 






Non-membere of 


Holders of a 


Holders of a 




any fomial 


single 






association 


membership 


membership 




percent 


percent 


percent 


Too rapidly 


9 


6 


2 


About right 


37 


41 


33 


Too slowly 


45 


44 


65 


Don't Icnow 


9 


9 


0 



In the Dumbarton study of Oakland, Negro high 
school graduates in the sample felt that "the Negro 
child would be better off in a school with white 
children (94 percent) and the majority (64 per- 
cent) regard integration . as no hardsliip on the 
Negro child even if he is but one of a few in the 
schooL"8 Of the graduates who had attended 
desegregated schools, 81 percent were willing for 
their own children to be sent out of the neighbor- 
hood; only SS percent of those who had attended 
segregated schools agreed.^ 

Pettigrew reported that desegregation tended to 
become self-perpetuating. Once having attended 
desegregated schools, both Negroes and whites 
were willing to send their own children to such 
schools; and they more readily advocated desegre- 
gation as a principle. It is important to note that 
this finding held even with respondents who 
presently lived in segregated housing. 

Krystall, Cheslefs and White in February, June* 
and November of 1966 studied the Negro com- 
munity in Montgomery, Ala.^^ Parents numbering 
127 were interviewed; they had 252 children in 
schooL Only four of these children (1.6 percent) 
were enrolled in desegregated public schools, 
Only a third of the parents believed Negro schools 
were at least as good as white schook; over half 
(55 percent) believed Negro schools were inferior. 
Yet, nearly all the parents (96 percent) expressed 
satisfaction with their children's schooling. The 



researchers had no explanation for this seeming 
contradiction. 

In March 1966, a Federal court directed the 
Montgomery school board to install a free choice 
enrollment system. Very few Negro parents 
applied to have their children transfered. While 
many indicated at one time or another their 
intention to register their children, it was found 
that SO percent had not considered seriously the 
possibility of sending their children to an all-white 
schooL^^ the same time, nearly as many (71 
percent) approved of the principle of desegregated 
schools. Tlie foUo^ng table reveals some of the 
reasoning behind the hesitancy of Negro 
parents.^ 3 

The increasing salience of black nationalist 
ideolo^ may also help explain the hesitancy to 
desegregate, although the researchers do not offer 
this explanation. Later in 1964, Mane polled a * 
national sample of Negroes with this question: "If 
the United States got into a war today, would you 
personally feel this country was worth fighting for, 
or not?" "Yei'^ said 91 percent of Marx's 
Birmingham sample. Almost 2 years later, in the 
study by Krystall and associates, Montgomery 
adult Negroes were asked to agree to disagree with 
this statement: "Negroes who are denied first class 
citizenship here in the U.S. should not go and flglit 
for the U.S. in some foreign country." Grouping 
the replies of registered voters^ ^ by whether they 
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Advantages and Disadvantages of Going to a White Schools 
According to Negro Parents in Montgomery, Ala. 



Advantages 


Percent 


Disadvantages 


Percent 


Children learn more 


23 


Adjust to new school 


15 


Wider subject choice 


6 


No white friends 


18 


Better facilities and 




Harm from whites 


22 


equipment 


28 


Transportation 


8 


More attention from 




DonH know 


37 


teachers 


5 






White schools better; 








equal education 


8 






Don't know 


30 







registered orl^nally before or after passage of tlje 
1965 Federal Voting Rights Act, here is how they 
responded: ^ ^ 

j\gree Disagree 
(percent) (percent) 



Registered 

before 1965 
Registered 

after 1965 



48 
52 



62 
38 



If a degree of likeness exists between the Negro 
people in Birmingham and Montgomaryj the later 



study shows a sharp rise in black nationalist 
sentiment. 

During the first half of 1967, Passow directed a 
comprehensive survey of the District of Columbia 
public school system. ^ ^ Negro children accounted 
for more than 90 percent of the enrollment, 
NeverthelesSj 58 percent of Negro parents wanted 
to desegregate the schools; only 26 percent 
favored upgrading the segregated schools; corre- 
sponding percentages for white parents were 26 
and 48,1^ Here is a summary of survey results on 
three questions asked of Negro and white 
parents. 



Parents* positions on integration and the use of busing, and 
creation of metropolitan school district to enhance integration in the 
District of Columbia, 1967 



Total 
(percent) 



Negr^ 
(percent) 



White 
(percent) 



Position on integration 
Favor integrated schools 
Improve segregated schools 
Not sure 



49 

33 
18 



58 
27 
15 



26 
48 
26 



Busing 
Favor 
Oppose 
Not sure 



38 
SO 
12 



45 
41 
14 



21 

69 
10 



Metropolitan school district 

Favor 

Oppose 

Not sure 



29 
54 
17 
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34 
49 
17 



19 
67 
14 
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The researchers reported: "Our data suggest 
that , , . it is not only adequate schools but inta- 
grated schools . . , to which Negroes aspire. . . 
lliere is absolutely no indication in these data thai 
a northern version of 'separate but equd* facilities 
and housing will be accepted by the growing Negro 
middle class."24 

Tlie Chicago researchers constructed a civil 
rights index and a militance of action index; the 
former is a measure of opinion on a range of 
public issues; the latter, on orientation toward 
social action. The following table classifies the 
response given to a question about schools in 
Chicago. Fewer than 41 percent of the Negro 
respondents think the schools are good; the more 
dissatisfied they are with schools, the more de- 
voted on civil rights issues and the more militant in 
tactics. A number of significant interrelations can 
be, found among the responses vyithin each raeid 
^oup as well as between the groups. 

Perhaps most significant is the fact that tlie 
lummer of 1967, was^for Chicago^-mild civil 
rights weather. There were virtually no public 
iemonstrations or marches and the public school 
lystem had receded temporarily from public view 

Civil Rights Attitudes ' 
in Chicago 
1967 

CIVIL RIGHTS INDEX 



Equal 

Percent Full Open School employ^ 
distri^ accept occu^ Integra- ment & Total 
bution tance pancv tion facilities number 

How would you raje 
the_public schools 
in this neigliborhood? 

Wiite 



Good 


65.4 


35.9 


41.5 


12.8 


9.8 


686 


Fair 


10.4 


42.9 


304 


1L6 


15.2 


112 


Poor 


3.8 


39.0 


3L7 


14.6 


14.6 


41 


Don't know 


20.4 


36.0 


38J 


15.9 


9.8 


214 


Good 


40.8 


71.1 


23.6 


3.9 , 


1.4 


280 


Fair 


24.6 


72.8 


23.7 


2.9 


0.6 


173 


Poor 


12.2 


86.7 


10.8 


2.4 


Q.O 


83 


Don*t know 


22.4 


63.9 


29.7 


3.2 


3.2 
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Community leaders, according to Passow, do not 
share the Negro parents' dedication to integration: 
"Most leaders interviewed seem to have abandoned 
their hope of Integrating the public schools in 
Washington, D.C.'^20 

Spiegel led a study of civic violence in six large 
cities: Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Dayton, Akron, San 
Francisco, and Boston.^! He found great im-' 
patience among Negroes at the slow progress of 
desegregation. 

A study of civil rights in Chicago was made 
during the summer of 1967.22 Among Negro 
respondents 93 percent favored integrated schools. 
Negro and white respondents were asked: "How 
about you? Are you less in favor of rapid 
integration or more strongly in favor of rapid 
integration than you were a year ago?" Responses 
were as follov^:^^ 





Negro 


White 


Response 


percent 


perceni 


Less in favor 


9.4 


50.1 


About the same 


32.6 


34.9 


More in favor 


58.0 


15.0 
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MILITANCE OF ACTION INDEX 



PrO'Action Neutral Anti^Action - 

Total 



Miite 





Strong 






Strong 


Moderate 


Numbi 


Good 


LI 


25.7 


7.6 


36.6 


29.0 


708 


Fair 


5.3 


22,1 


8.0 


37.2 


27.4 


113 


Poor 


2A 


34.1 


4.9 


36.6 


22.0 


41 


Don*t know 


2.3 


20.8 


10.4 


40.7 


25.8 


221 


Good 


20.2 


76.0 


2.8 


1.0 


0.0 


287 


Fair 


3L2 


63.6 . 


1,2 


3.5 


0.6 


V 173 


Poor 


39J 


S7.0 


2.3 


1.2 


0.0 


86 


Don't know 


19.6 


74.1 


2.5 


3.8 


0.0 
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as an issue of contention* Civil rights organizations 
ware experianGing large losses in support. Yet, 
Negro dedication to school intagration grew. 
Hardly lass significant was the further fact that 
Negro devotion to integration did not suffer in the 
face of black nationalist endeavors. 

Between April and October 1966, Negro and 
white adults in four Connecticut cities were 



interviewed on a broad range of urban problems* 
Questions relating to housing integration elicited 
an overwhelmin^y afflrmative opinion from the 
Negro respondents.^^ On school desegregation 
matters, Negroes were far more willing than whites 
to accept measures such as busing and cross- 
busing. The following table reports some of these 
results.^® 



Negro and white opinion 
on proposal to bus Negro children to schools in wliite 
nei^borhoods, four Connecticut cities, 1966 by percent 





Bridgeport 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Waterbury 




Wiite 


Negro 


Wliite 


Negro 


White 


Negro 


White 


Negro 




percent 


percent 


^rcent 


percent 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Agree 


19.0 


30.7 


24.3 


59.3 


19.1 


45.5 


17.5 


29.6 


IMsagree 


69.2 


24.0 


62.4 


'A 


67.1 


36.4 


70.4 


56.3 


Mix, both 


















agree and 


















^sagree 


5.0 


40.0 


5.9 


9.8 


^ 6.4 


14.0 


5.5 


5.9 


Don*t Imow 


6.8 


5.3 


7.5 


6.5 


^ 7.5 


4.0 


6.5 


8.1 


N - 


516 


.75 


510 


123 


425 


99 


382 


135 
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Negro and white opinion 
on proposal to bus white children to schools in Negro 
neighborhoods, four Connecticut cities, 1966, by percent 



Total 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


Agree 
Disagree 
Mix, both 


14,7 

76,4 


33J 
253 


14.7 
74.5 


553 
27,6 


13.9 

76.5 


43.4 
40.4 


22J 
62.8 


45.2 
44.4 


agree and 


















disagree 
Don't know 


3.1 

5S 


38,7 
2.7 


4.3 

6,5 


9.8 
73 


5.2 
4.5 


12,1 
4.0 


6.3 
8.1 


6.7 
3. 7 


N 


516 


75 


510 


123 


425 


99 


382 


135 



When asked to indicate whether they considered 
integration of schools and housing important or 
not important, 79 percent and 82 percent 
respectively, thought these were important. 28 On 
the other hand, both matters were ranked rather 
low as community priorities, quite far behind 
economic opportunities, better housing, and new 
schools. 

During the summer of 1967, residents of the 
Bedfore-Stuyvesant section of Central Brooklyn, 



N.Y., received special training and conducted a 
public opinion survey of their area; the project was 
supervised by the Center for Urban Education. 
Attitudes toward segregation-integration were 
probed. Respondents were asked if they thou^t it 
possible for a child to get a good education in a 
school attended only by Negro and Puerto Rican 
children. Answers were as follows, by 
percentages; 



Negro 
White 

Puerto Ricans 



Number 

2,528 
137 

228 



Yes, 
possible 

40 
46 
54 



No, not 
possible 

41 

28 
24 



Don*t know 

19 
26 
22 



In 1966, the Evanston, DL, school board began 
exploring the possibility of a desegregation plan.j 
Busing was proposed but those to be bused would 
be mainly black children. School district personnel 



conducted a door-to4oor canvass of Negro 
citizens whose children were to be bused. *'Most of 
the parents surveyed," according to Tliomas, "said 
that they did not oppose busing if it would achieve 
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school desegregation and ultimate integration."^^ 
In tinie, the proportion of black to white children 
bused became more equitable. 



During 1971-72, parents in 17 southern school 
districts responded to two questions regarding 
tlieir views of desegregation as follows, in 
percentages:^^ 



Minority 
parents 
percent 



Non-minority 

parents 

percent 



I , Feeling about your children 
attending a desegregated ichool 

Pleased 
DidnH care 
Worried 



59 
21 
20 



19 

26 
55 



2, Desegregation process 

Very easy 
Easy 
Diftlcult 
Very difncult 



15 

S3 
27 
5 



6 

38 
37 
19 



While the contrast between both groups is ex- 
pected, the responses as a whole may be 
technically unrepresentative since there was only a 
16 percent response rate. 

In Los Angeles County during 1971, tlie Survey 
Research Center of the University of California^ 
Los Angeles polled a representative sample. While 
75 percent favored desegregation, 69 percent 
opposed busing as a means of achieving it. Those 
favoring the use of busing were as follows: ^ ^ 



Whites 

Mexican Americyns 
Blacks 



15 percent 
37 do, 
57 do. 



to busing. (Hiis was alio true in Uie national 
Gallup poll of October 1974.) 

After the first year of court-ordered desegre- 
gation in San Francisco, parents were polled. The 
effect of the desegregation program as a whole was 
rated either '*very good" or "good'" as foUowsi^^ 



Black 

Spanish-speaking 
Other white 
Chinese 



46,4 percent 
24.4 do. 
23.2 dq^ 
8.7 do. 



Pollsters noted that the wealthier and more edu- 
cated the respondents, the greater the opposition 



With reference to busing, parents responded on the 
aspect of safety: ^3 



Spanish Other 

speaking white Black Chinese 

No problem 34.6 percent 36.7 percent 49.8 percent 20.6 percent 

Few problems 35.7 do. 44.2 do. 37.7 do. 40.5 do. 

Many problems 17.4 do. 14.2 do. 6.8 do. 23.9 do. 
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On the same question, differences in experience 
were evident between parents whose children had 
been bused and parents whose children were not 
bused but who had formed secondhand impres- 
sions. Findings were as follows: 

Non-bused Bused 



No problem 
Few problems 
Many problems 



20.2 percent 
29 J do. 

19.3 do. 



37.7 percent 

41.3 do. 

13.4 do. 



All in all, blacks were the most receptive to 
desegregation and experienced tlie least concern 
regarding safety problems. 

Between 1967 and 1971, blacks in Detroit 
became more conditional in their support of 
integration while whites tended to strengthen their 
support. Aberbach and Walker asked representa- 
tive samples during 1967 and 1971: "Speaking in 
general terms, do you favor racial integration^ total 
sepsration of races, or something in between? 
Persons m the sample were also questioned 
Specifically about schools attitudes toward integra- 
tion. Between the two dates, black support for 
school integration fell from 96 to 88 percent, 
while black support for segregated schools rose 
from 2 to 8 percent, ("Don't know" increased 
from 2 to 4 percent.) A large number of black 



Whites 
percent 



Blacks 
percent 





1967 


1971 


1967 


1971 


Integration 


18 


27 


88 


68 


In between 


57 


54 


11 


29 


Separation 


17 


17 


1 


3 


Don't know 


2 


2 


0 


0 



proponents of school integration, however^ 
became disenchanted with demonstrations as a 
way of achieving integrated schools. Detroit 
whites j meanwhile, increased their choice of segre- 
gated schools from 30 to 34 percent while the 
percentage favoring integrated schools fell from 70 
to 59. C'Don't know" increased from 1 to 7 
percent.) 

The next year, 1972, the Detroit Free Press 
surveyed 1,078 adults in Oakland, Macomb^ and 
Wayne counties, Mich. (Detroit is in Wayne 
county.) Blacks proved to know accurately the 
busing views of whites. On the other hand, whites 
were poorly informed on black views of busing. 
Respondents were asked whether thay would mind 
if their child were bused for several miles in order 
to attend a school of preferred racial composition. 
Responses by percentages were as follows: 



Mind 
a lot 



Mind 
a little 



Mind not 
at all 



Blacks in Detroit 
Whites in suburbs 



17 percent 
58 do. 



28 percent 
15 do. 



55 percent 
25 do. 



About three quarters of blacks— all but a few in 
Detroit--felt school integration had a positive 
effect on the quality of education whereas some 
two-thirds of whites thought it had no such effect. 
U,S. District Judge Stephen Roth had recently 
issued a desegregation order that might involve, 
lUtimately, busing among the three counties in 
which the polling occurred. Respondents were 
asked whether they approved of the ruling and 



affirmatively responded as follows, in 
percentages: 3^ 

Suburbanites 5 
Detroit whites 7 
Detroit blacks 59 

More blacks reported they had moved closer to a 
goal of integration than away from it. 
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In 1971, the Texas Poll queried a statewide 
representative sample; ''In order to bring about 
racial balance in the public nchools, tlie Federal 
Government wants children to be taken by bus to 
other schools in the community if schools in the 



nei^borhoods are not racially mixed. Do you 
approve or disapprove of this way of bringing 
about school integration?" Responses, in percent' 
ages, were as follows: 



For 



Undecided 



Blacks 50 
Mexican Americans 37 
Whites 6 



36 
55 
89 



14 
8 
5 



Between 1963 and 1971, the percent of whites in 
Texas who were willing to send their children to 
schools witli blacks rose from 41 to 73. 



In 1973, pollsters in ^yton^ Ohio asked a 
sample of 339 persons what their reaction would 
be "should forced busing become a reality?"^^ 



Whites Blacks 

Would comply because needed for 

better education 14 percent 52 percent 

Would comply reluctantly 15 do, 25 do. 
Would comply but do not feel It is 

right 15 do. 6 do. 

Would not comply 54 do. 13 do. 

Other 2 do, 4 do. 



Thus, 83 percent of blacks and 44 percent of 
whites thought they would comply, whatever their 
reasons. 

The Decision Research Corporation conducted 
a survey in Boston of desegregation and busing 
during April 54 5, 1974 for the Bamh Globe. 
Two-thirds of the blacks felt their clii-Mren would 

For 

Total Boston 29 
Whites 25 
Blacks 57 
Spanish-speaking 37 

In several other respects, black opinion was 
strongly in favor of desegregation. 

Less than 6 months later, implementation of a 
Federal court desegregation order was met by 
great community disorder, some of it organized. 
During these events, many opponents of the 
desegregation order held that "liberals" in the 



receive a better education in a racially balanced 
than in an alUblack school. Within the city proper, 
respondents were asked what they thought of 
busing some black and white children to avoid 
attending a heavily black schooh Responses were 
as follows, by percentages: 3 9 

Conditional No 



Against approval opinion 



63 7 1 

68 6 1 

27 8 8 

49 5 9 



city's suburbs were intent on installing a busing 
program in Boston while opposing ^it in the 
suburbs, ^ta in the Globe poll of April 1974 do 
not support this view. As the poU found: "In tlie 
city, self-identified liberals opposed busing of tlieir 
children 54-40 percent, while in the suburbs the 
margin opposed'is 49-39 percent "^0 When asked 
whether they favored repeal of a State law 
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requiring racially bulunced -schools, Boston and its 
suburbs did not demonstrate sharply different 

For 

Total Boston 54 percent 

Total suburbs 46 do. 



By contrast a majority of blacks opposed repeal, 
A special Gallup survey was conducted in 
Omajia, Neb. during July 1974, Tlie survey report 
noted that "while busing is disliked by many 
blacks, many are willing to aceepi it if this would 
further their educational goals," In other words, 
busing was viewed instrumentally, not as a matter 



views. This is illustrated by the following 
responses;"*^ 

No 

Against opinion 

36 percent JO percent 

^ 39 do. 15 do, 

of principle. The Ohio Poll questioned a statewide 
sample during the summer of 1974, Responses on 
the desirability of integration varied sliarply ac- 
cording to whether or not mandatoiy busing was 

the means utilized. Here are selected responses, by 
percentages.'^^ 



Integration Integration 
without busing with busing 

Yes No Yes No 

Respondents 

Whites 74 17 18 74 

Blacks 78 14 62 36 



Ciearly, a large majority of blacks favored integra- 
tion, with or without busing. Whites, on the other 
handj tended to match the enthusiasm of blacks 
for integration in the abstract, They parted waySj 
however, in the presence of busing. A statewide 
poll in Delaware, conducted by the Division of 
Urban Affairs of the University of Delaware, 
revealed 53 percent of blacks opposed to busing; 
87 percent of whites were also opposed. An 
official of the Wilmington NAACP suggested 
blacks in that State would favor busing only if 
both black and white children would be bused to 
and from Wilmington schools which are largely 
black.43 

Since 1965 J local public opinion polls from a 
number of cities and States leave little doubt of 
continuing black community support for a policy 
of integrated schools. Hiis commitment is far 
more emphatic in local than in national polls. In 
the face of the continuing national debate on 
busing, black .opinion has become even more 



receptive to busing. White opinion has followed 
the same trend, although on a smaller scale. 

Local Actions 

Historically, black communities have partici- 
pated eagerly in the movement for desegregation 
of schools. On the heels of the Brown decision 
(1954 and 1955), black parents in the Deep South 
applied to boards of education for tlie right to 
send their children to nonsegregated schools. TTiat 
they were rebuffed virtually everywhere did not 
lessen their interest. Community action took the 
form of lawsuits, public meetings and demonstra- 
tions, gatherings to support Negro children en= 
rolled in desegregated schools, public appeals to 
black parents to enroll their children in desegre- 
gated schools, sermons which had heavy political 
components, and voter re|istration drives and 
campaigning. , - 
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TTii 1960'i were a time of demonstrations by 
black communities the country over. Following is 
an incomplate compilation of demonstrativa 



events during 1965-1969 on behalf of desegre' 
gation, led in the majority of cases by local 
blacks: ^4 



Place 


Action 


New York, N.Y. 


School boyeott 


Teaneck, N J, 


School board elections 


Trentonp N J. 


Demonstradon on behalf of Chester 




movement for Integration 


Evanston, 111. 


NAACP threat to help difgat bond issue 


Houston* T^x. 


School boycott 


Tipton County, Tenn. 


Demonstration 


Milwaukgi, Wise, 


Picket line 


Springfield, Mass. 


Sit-in, sehool board offlce 


Boston, Mass. 


Sit-in at school 


Philadelphia, Fa. 


Picketing of school 


Chicago* III. 


School boycott 


St. Paul* Minn. 


Picketing of sehool board 


Pittsburg* Pa. 


Picketing of school board 


CrawfoidviUe, Ga. 


Demonstration 


Washington, Ga. 


Demonstration 


Bogalusa, La. 


School boycott 


HuntsvUlQ, Tex, 


Demonstration 


Natshez, Miss, 


Boycott of stores 


Linoolnton, Ga. 


School boycott 


Milwaukee, Wise, 


School boycott 


Rivgrside, Calif. 


Sdiool boycott . ... 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Demonstration 


Milwaukee, Wise, 


Picketing of construction site 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


School boycott 


Atiantie City, NJ. 


Picketing of school board 


Englewoodi NJ. 


Unauthorised ^oup registration at 


white school 


Laverne* Ala. 


School boycott 


Natchez, Miss. 


Citywide school boycott 


Lorrnan, Miss. 


penionstration by students 


Cordele, Ga, 


Demonstration by students 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Picketing of school board 


Seattle* Wash. 


School boycott 


Detroit, Miuh. 


School boycott 


Enilewood, N.J. 


Parent demonstrations 


Phoenix4outh Holland, lU. 


School boycott 


Grenada, Miss, 


Demonstration 


WoodviUe, Miss, 
Peoria, 111. 


Demonstration 


Sit-in at school board ofnce 


ProvidenQe, R,L 


Demonstration 


FayettBj Miss. 


Boycott of stores 


JaeksonvUIei Fla. 


School boycott 


Oakland, Calif, 


School boycott 


Grenada, Miss. 


School boycott 


Port Gibson, Miss. 


Boycott of stores 


Menlo Park, Calif. 


Picketing of school 


Maywoodi III. 


Demonstration 


District of Columbia 


Boycott of schools 


Toledo, Ohio 


Boycott of schools 


Lexington, Ky. 


Demonstration 


Wadesboro, N.C. 


Boycott of school 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 


NAACP helped defeat bond Issue 
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Gafy, Ind, 
BuffalQ.N.Y, 
Hilliborough, N,C, 
Waycross, Ga. 
Swan Quar ter, N.C, 
Sylvester, Ga. 
West Palm Beach, Fla, 
Charioite, N.C. 
Austin, Tex. 
Fulton County, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Gainesville, Fla, 
Rochester, N.Y. 



School boycott 

Demonstration 

Boycott 

Boycott 

Boycott 

Demonstration 

Demonstration 

Demonstration 

Demonstration 

Boygott 

Boycotts and demonstrations 
Boycott 

Boygott and demonstrations 



While the central object of the actions was 
desagregationj differences within the black com-' 
munity affected the manner in which the goal was 
sought. In Chicago, for example, Rivera, 
McWofter, and LiUlensten studied social class 
factors in two large-scale school boycotts in 
Chicago.^ ^ In tracing those Negro parents who 
had supported the first boycott in October 1963, 
but "defected" from the second in February 1964, 
Rivera and associates explained: 

Tliose who shifted from a pro- to an anti-boycott 
stand . . . were disproportionately perions of hi^er edu- 
cational attainment. These figures imply a challenge to at 
least one widely held assumption concerning the values of 
middle class Negroes: that such persons attach overriding 
importance to the principle of desegregated public school 
facilities . . , [Defectors] tend to stress the quality of 
their children's education over the number of whites who 
happen to be enrolled in nej|liborhood schools.^® 

TTie October boycott had drawn 224,000 Negro 
students while the February boycott drew 
172,000.^^ The largest differences in participation 
were found in middle class Negro areas* In New 
York City* similar forces were at work. As the civil 
ri^ts conflict grew more heated, the established 
organizations tended to avoid disruptive tech- 
niques such as mass boycotts.^ ^ 

In a number of smaller cities, organized blacks 
played significant roles in pressing school boards 
to move toward desegregation. In Sacramento, 
Calif., when a heavily-minority junior high school 
burned down, the NAACP and CORE demanded 
that no new school be built at the same sile.^^ In 
Evanslon, III, black parents of children attending 
a virtually all- black olemenlary school were 



adamant. *'Their meetings with . . , official 
bodies,'' wrote Thomas, "were often heated and 
on several occasions threats were made to physi- 
cally damage Foster School if it were not elimi* 
nated as a segregated school. "^0 Once 
desegregation plans were adopted, the community 
at large tended to forget the critical role of 
organized blacks in generating a movement for 
such plans. In any event, black community action 
of this sort added an indispensable element of 
urgency, at a minimum. 

Once desegregation began, two avenues of black 
community action emerged. Continuing political 
support was important. In Pasadena, Calif, deseg- 
regation became a reality as a result of a Federal 
court order. When the school board majority failed 
to appeal tliat order to a higher courts local 
opponents of desegregation challenged the board 
incumbents to a recall election. In 1970j the three 
incumbents won reelection by margins of 52, 54j 
and 56 percent. Voter turnout was 63 percent 
among blacks but only 50 percent among whites. 
Hack votes were crucial to the outeome.^l Blacks 
in Evanston, HI, organized a strong electoral 
campaign to elect school board members sympa- 
thetic to the superintendent who had administered 
a desegregation program. While the effort failed, 
the pro-desegregation sentiments of the black 
community were clear,^^ 

A second avenue of black community action 
involves influencing events within the schools 
themselves. In Glynn County (Brunsvwck), Ga,, 
desegregation was announced by the school board 
as requiring a reduction in the nurnber of black 
principals. After black community efforts, in 
cooperation with State offjcers of NAACP, no 
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black principal was disgharged,^? Black and white 
parents in Escanibia County (Pensacola), Fla., 
formed an interracial advisory committee which, 
according to U*S. Commission on Civil Ri^ts 
observers, helped make Washington High School 
outstanding. A majority-black desegregated schooU 
the observara reported, Washington was said to 
have "strong and fair leadership ... and general 
good relation^ips among students.''^^ In Alachua 
County (GainesvUle), Fla., '*whlte and black 
parents serve as bus monitors, ride to designated 
schools, serve as aldes^ providing assistance to 
teachers and staff/'^^ 

Since in numerous southern communities 
blacks on school boards are rare, black community 
political organisations have concentraed on elect- 
ing bluuk school board members. In 1975 the 
latter represented the single largest group of 
elected black public officials, "nieir importance in 
absolute numbers, however, is still rather small. An 
added source of black-conimunity influence. 
North as well as South, emerges from Uie growing 
practice of Federal courts to include provisions for 
a biethnic or triethnic citizens, committee in ori^- 
nal desegregation orders. These groups are ac- 
countable directly to the judge. Conflicts are not 
uncommon between the committees and the 
elected school boards. While^ tile committees are 
advisory, the span of their interest is extremely 
broad, encompassing curriculum, teacher- 
employment, student discipline, and other day^o- 
day matters. ^6 

It has rightly been said that politics is the name 
of the civil rights movement of the 1970's. The 
streets are now used more for walking than 
marching. But the arena of action has simply 
shifted, not disappeared. In numerous black com- 
munities citizens have access to more official 
structures than ever before Where outright 
political power has been won tltrough elections of 
black officials or where blacks have become part 
of a broader political coalition, black influence is 
more palpable. In desegregated schools generally, 
blacks have more rights, and for the most part, 
exercise more rights In the education of their 
children than under segregation, Many of the 
remaining shortcoiTungs are attributed to factors 
that antedate the advent of desegregation. 

One of the clearest conclusions to be drawn 
from the evidence of black action for desegrega^ 
tion is that typicdly blacks have not depended 
upon whites to establish and consoUdata desegre- 
gated schools, 
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**The school,*' writes Ritterband, "is analogous"': 
to a well charted island, while the community is 
the sea around it. Our knowledge of this sea is 
necessarily much more fragmentary,"^^ In part, 
however, this ignorance stems from inattention to 
what is already known. Another factor at v^ork is a 
tendency to treat black communities as socially 
homogeneous and as uniform in character. 

Black communities share one common feature- 
they are segregated. DuBois described their 
segregated condition in southern cities as long ago 
as 1900. In the northern cities, segregation is 
characteristic. Rose has studied the growth of the 
black ^etto in Milwaukee. Over any extended 
period of years, he observes, blacks and whites 
nuv r compete in a common housing market.59 
l^rden analyzed the development of housing 
segregation in Pittsbur^j exploring, as well, 
deliberate techniques of the real estate industry to 
enforce the segregation.^^ xhe development of 
residential segregation facilitates the creation of 
segregated schools. Segregation of housing and of 
schools constitutes an expression of a larger iocial 
pattern of externd restriction of life chances of 
persons living under ^etto conditions, 

Harrison has found the same restriction to 
operate even in the case of government-sponsored 
employment opportunities within poverty areas 
which are often also segregated areas. In 1971 he 
studied occupants of jobs opened as a result of the 
model cities program. According to the law, local 
residents were to be preferred. Harrison dis-. 
covered, however, that '*fewer than half of all the 
jobs in the program were held by ghetto resi- 
dents. ''^^ Ghetto participation was lowest in those 
categories of jobs requiring special training, as 
ml^it be expected. Racial discrimination also 
seemed to be operating against minorities. Thus, a 
special program designed to provide employment 
of ghetto residents was used in large part to 
benefit persons living outside the ghetto. Harrison 
observes that employment of ^etto residents In 
the program rose in places where black politick 
power was present or potentially present,^ ^ 

As shown earlier, chapter 7, pages 2445, during 
the 1960*s black educational advances were con- 
siderable. In turn, Improvements^in educational 
achievements helped narrow the black-white occu- 
pational gap. Thus, as Welch reports, **viewed as a 
proportional contribution to earnings, returns to 
ichooHng have increased for blacks relative to 
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whites."fi3 At the iame time, Weiss uua 
WiUianison found that South-North differenees in 
the qudi^ of education received by blicks have 
aU but disappeared. Southern^ducated black 
youths are not at a disadvantage in finding Jobs up 
North, Rather^ declare Weiss and Williamson^ the 
young northern ghetto-educated black suffers the 
competitive disadvantage.^^ 

To what extent have the educational-- 
occupational advances affected the econoiplc 
fortunes of adult black men? Between 1962 and 
1972, according to Hauser and Featherman, black 
men of ages 35 to 64 who were in the labor force 
^ improved their occupational status, fniis change 
had nothing to do with educational shifts.) At the 
same time many uncounted adult male blacks left 
the labor force as they abandoned hope of finding 
regular employment. In 1972, as In 1962^ '*the 
source of black-white differentials in achievement 
is not primarily the greater relevance of impov- 
erished origins mnong blacks^ but the cumulative 
effects of discrimination by race at evety stage of a 
man*s life/*^^ 

Social relations in the ghetto are often misper= 
ceived by researchers. Coleman speaks of **the low 
level of cohesion that characteriEes Negro com- 
munities" as being far below the general level in 
American cities.^^ At the same time, Coleman 
continues, there is lack of mutual trust/ **a belief 
in my mind that if I aid you to days you will aid 
me when I am in need.*'67 jt is possible to gain a 
different impression from some research studies! 

In his study of Roxbury, a Negro ^etto in 
Boston, Fea^n found no evidence of social isola- 
tion among the residents.^8 "xj^g overwhelming 
majority of these Negroes," according to Feagin, 
"feel that they have a duty to aid their 
neighbors/*^^ He estimated that they were 
**probably as well integrated with their neighbors 
as whites in various socioeconomic areas of our 
urban complexes.**^^ In his study of a public 
housing project in St. Louis, Moore 
observed: *-TT\e disadvantaged family is an oasis in 
the environment of urban indifference . . * . The 
attitude of the disadvantaged family is one of 
helping each other."? ^ Choldin studied the help 
which migrants to Chicago received during their 
first year there; he included six ethnic groups J^ 
Two thirds of all migrants met a waiting friend or 
relative; Negroes— more preciselyj non=whites— met 
someone witli more than average frequencyi'^ 
**Non-whites," according to Choldin, "are more 



likely to receive help from the pereon who receives 
them."*^^ He also found that white and non-white 
migrants were remarkably similar "in making 
social connections and adjusting to the 
nei^borhoods .... ''"^^ 

A distinpishing mark of the ghetto is its 
concentration of people and social contacts wdthin 
small compass. Smith and associates trace die 
growing re^ lential segregation in the Detroit 
metropolitan area as well as the widening of what 
they term the "interaction gapj" i.e.j the range of 
Negro-white contacts,?^ By plotting an "inter- 
actional ellipse" around a center line of 
interactionj the researchers found that "the area of 
the mean ellipse for whites is 48 square mlles."77 
TTie black area is much smaller. In Roxburys 
Feagin found of his sample that "approximately 
95 percent of their friends and 97 percent of their 
relatives live within the Roxbury-Dorchester 
area."' 8 When Roxbury people moved-which was 
often-the mean distance was only 1.01 miles from 
their "old'' nei^borhoodJ^ At the Pruitt-Igoe 
public housing project in St. Louis, Moore dis- 
covered that 63 percent of the 200 preschoolers 
had never left the project, an area of 25 square 
blQcks;SO more poignantly, he reported: "83 per- 
cent of the preschool children studied had never 
been to the city zoo."^^ 

Rowland studied the extent of black-white 
social contact in six cities. These were Cleveland, 
Bttsbur^, ^yton, Akron, San Francisco, and 
Boston. Social contact across racial lines was 
found to be twice as prevalent among blacks. Over 
four-fifths of the blacks scored high on an integra- 
tion scale, while three-quarters of the whites scored 
low. Blacks as a whole regard the pace of 
integration as too slow; whites who have frequent 
contact ^th blacks share this sentiment* Among 
the blackSj 27 percent reported having interracial 
friends but 41 percent of the whites ware v^thout 
black friends. While economic level of blacks is 
directly related to their degree of interracial 
contact, no more than 10 percent of blacks at any 
economic level score low on the integration scale. 
For blacks, the devotion to integratton* seemed 
almost unrelated to degrees of interracial social 
contact. In other words, blacks accepted Integra- 
tion whether or not they had white friends. 8 2 
Rowland's findings are not unexpected. Yet, it 
bears repeating that these strong integrationist 
viem are held by persons who live in severely 
constricted areas of their respective cities* 
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The quality of human contact in the ^etto is 
not defined by the geographical conitriction, 
Fea^n warns that the ghetto does not mean 
"isolation^ impersonality, or disorganization. Inti- 
mate ties are maintained even within the ethnic 
slum.''^^ A high degree of friendship relationships 
existed among the K'O Roxbury wives who were 
interviewed by Feagiu. Much visiting occurs with 
relatives and friends. This, however ^ is more than 
twice as frequent among middle income 
respondents as low income respondents, ^4 

The ghetto is not only compressed; its people 
are, in Feagin's words, encapsulated. Moore re- 
ported that not a single family in the public 
housing project subscribed to a newspaper; in 
Roxbury many families were subscribers. In the 
1963 Newsweek poll, only 37 percent of low- 
income Negro families outside the South reported 
having a telephone; thii was considerably lower 
than even nonurban southern Negroes. Of the 
former families 25 percent were were without a 
television set; only IS percent of the latter group 
lacked TV in the home, 

A very real encapsulating force is the metropoli- 
tan press. Blacks read major dailies far more 
frequently than any, black publication. During the 
y^ars 1954-1968, a period of growing black 
protest, four Chicago metropolitan daily news- 
papers took a hostile attitude toward black 
leaders, goals, and mass movements. Kelly, who 
studied the record of these newspapers, has docu- 
mented this finding. During the 1950's the news- 
papers, liberal and conservative alike, ignored 
school segregation. A decade later they denied the 
existence of raQial discrimination in the schools. 
Tiiey were critical of demands for integration or 
for separation. Dr. Martin Luther King and the 
Black Muslim leader, Elijah Muhammad, were 
criticized. Civil rights advocates using nonviolence 
or violence were resisted in editorials. All four 
newspapers were critical of the historic march on 
Washington in 1963 as well as demonstrations in 
Chicago against segregated schools.^^ It is difficult 
to estabUsh precise effects of this style of editorial 
treatment on thinking in black areas of the city. 
One researcher, Sharon, contends that blacks read 
editorials less frequently* than do whites.^^ It 
would seem reasonable to surmise that the atmo- 
sphere of criticism created by the press could not 
help but strengthen a feeling among blacks of 
isolation from the larger community* 



The ghetto is a place of first and last resort; the 
interim is spent trying to escape from it. Feagin 
studied the reasons why persons in liis sample had 
located somewhere in Roxbury. He found: 

, , . At hmXi 12 percent were forced to enter the 
housing market by urban. renewal, etc., whether or not 

they actually wanted to do so TTius, selectivity =m 

the sense of a pcfion choosing a projoct solely in order to 
increase social interaction—does not seem to be an 
important factor in the housing choices of most of these 
Negro families,^® 

In a St. Louis public housing project^ poverty 
ruled out any choice of housing or even of 
food: **TTie family is frequently without enough 
money to plan from one meal to the other, "^^ 

New migrants to a large city are highly 
dependent on the ethnic neighborhood. Negroes, 
according to Choldin, are especially so: '*They are 
most likely to stay in the neighborhoodj most 
likely to feel tfiat it is sufflcient for them, and 
least likely to visit the public places of the 
city.**50 White southern migrants, on the other 
hand, regard the white slum as a temporary 
stopping place; they are not committed to the 
community ; and they are isolated from their 
non-southern neighbors.^ ^ 

'Diere is little attachment of the urban Negro to 
his nei^borhood. About one third of a sample of 
Chicago Negroes thou^it that their nei^borhood 
was .declining. As for a comparison of Negro-white 
attitudes to^^rd neighborhood, the study found: 

Negroes dislike their nei^borhoods much more than 
whites dislike theirs. Only 19 percent of the Negroes rated 
their neighborhood as a "very good" place . . , whereas 62 
percent of the white respondents made this report. 
. . . Nep"Oes who regard their neighborhood as "very 
good" are less militant than those who fegard their 
neighborhood as "fairly bad" or **very bad.'*"^ 

Respondents were asked to base their opinion on 
the totality of elements entering Into a neigfibor- 
hood^ schools, play facilities, police and fire 
protection, street cleaning and garbage removalj 
and public transportation. 

Moore writes* "Disadvantaged homes do have 
an educational tradition, . . * Its preoccupation is 
with survival.''® 3 n would seem that the ^letto 
neighborhood is not regarded as essential to this 
tradition. 

Moving out of the ghetto is a privilege enjoyed 
primarily by middle class Negroes. Rven then, only 
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some actually make the move. BuUough studied 
the social-psychological characteristics of those 
who moved* She compjrid middle class^Negroes in 
(a) predominantly Ne^o ghetto areas in West' Los 
Angeles and Pacoima, (b) an jntegrated fringe of 
BaJdwin Hills, and (c)^ the predominantly white 
area of the Sari^ Fernando VaUey. None of the 
subjects was poor. The median income of Negroes 
living in the ^li^tta was $9 JOOwhile ihose living in 
the integrated areas earned SI 1,000. What factors 
impelled the latter to move from the ghetto? 

BuUough found that feelings of aUenation and 
. powerlessness' were sipiflcantly less among those 
Negroes . v^ hpd rnoyed.^^ Ajid "the childhood 
experiences most related to lower powerlessness 
'•^steores^are those oyntegrated school experience 
and living in a racially mixed neigiiborhood while 
growing up/*95 On the other hand: ^'Segregation 
. in the past is related to present alienation scores. 
Experience with segregation seems to have long 
term psychological consequences which can later 
influence the behavior of the individual as an' 
iUuIt.'*^fi/ 



Poverty and diicrimination erect the ghetto 
walls, declared Bullough, but the walli are kept 
standing^so by "the feellnp of powerleisnesSj 

^ hopelessness, and social distance which have devel- 
oped out of the segregated experiences of ghetto 

^ life. "9 7 xi^g longer former ^etto residents live in 
integrated areas, the less they socialize ^th former 
friends in their old neighborhood; and the less the 
ghetto orientation, the greater the fall in feelings 
of powerlessness and anomie.^8" ByUQ^gj^ ^^^^ 
eludes^ "The fact that choosing the intepated 

. way of life in one sphere is related to choosing it 
in others suggests that any sort of program aimed 
at decreasing segregation Is worth trying."^^ 

In a NORC survey, it was found that whether 
or, not the Negro respondent had attended a 
desegregated ichdol stron^y influenced his re- 

jponse to the following question; "Is it a hardship 

on a Negro child to go to an integrated school if he 

is one of a small number of Negroes in the ^ 

school?'' Here is a compilation of the re- 
sponses:^ 00 



Response 

'Ves, it is.a hardship 



Northern born: 
school was 
integrated "segregated 
percent. 



33 



43 



The primary objective of the survey was to 
■ measure the long-run effects, of school integration^ 
on adult Negroes; the respondents were between 
the ages of 21 and 45. The summary findings of 
the survey are as follows: 

, . , The impact of intagratiQn Is wldeipread. Nepo 
graduates of intOgratid schools aro more likely to have 
attended and graduated from coUep* . . * The present 
study found that (Negro students in integrated schools 
not only score higlier on achievement tests while in school 
but] they continue to score higher as adults, They are 
more llkaly to have better jobs and higher incomes. In 
general i they have more contact with. whites as adults, less 
anti-white feeling* and In general, stronger feelings of 
optimism about the opportunities available to them and a 
greater sense of happiness, . , . 

The survey found, too, that Negro adults who had 
attended integrated elementary schools were, con- 
trary to common expectation, not from higher 
socioeconomic circumstances than adults who had 



Southern born: 
■ school was 
integrated segregated 
percent 



30 



48 



Southern born: 

educated in 
segregated school 
percent 



50 



attended segregated schools. Education and 
marital stability of parents were the measures of 
SQciQeconomic status of family,) 

Respondents were asked whether, they agreed 
or disagreed with the statement: "Good luck is 
Just as important as hard work for success." Tlie 
following tabulation illustrates the finding. 02 

Percent disagreeing with statement by 
[ntagration of elementary and high school, 
northern-born student^ 



school 

Integrated 
Segregated 



Elementary School 
Integrated Segregated 



SO 
39 



26 
37 



NORC found that "those who attended integrated 
schools In the North are much more likely to 
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disagree with tiiis item than tliose who attanded 
segregated ^schools/'^^^NORC reported indirect 
evidence that. Negroei who had attended 
integrated schools made more informal contacts 
with whites which led more frequently to a 

job.104 

In general J Negroes who attended integrated 
schools as children are less aitagoniitic toward 
whites even if the Negroes now live in segregated 
housing* NORC comments: '*'Past contact mth 
whites Is a substitute for present contact in 
breaking down Negro desires to avoid whites. This 
implies that even if segregation in other aspects of 
American so^ety is unchanged, an increase in 
school integration wiU in itself increase the willing- 
ness of Negroes to associate with whites.*'^ On 
the other hand, less social distance does not mean 
greater illusions. Nearly nine-tenths of the once- 
desegregated Negroes agreed that "the trouble 
with white people is tfiat they think they are 
better than otlier people/'^ 



Having attended an integrated school has a pro- 
found influence oh the Negro adult. In as- 
certaining respondents' feeUng of happiness: 

... We find that havini a high education^ having 
attended an integrated school, or having a high number of 
contacts with whites each increasei happiness, and sur« 
prisingly, school intepation is the most important c"" the 
three factors. 

NORC suggests that school intepation enhances 
the self-conception of the Negro and thus contri- 
butes to his happiness.^ 0^ 

NORC also interviewed a national sample of 
adult whites during the summer of 1966. In a few 
cases, it was possible to trace the effects upon 
them of hai^ng attended intepated schools. Uni- 
formlyi these adults had more favorable attitudes 
toward integration of the school in their present 
neighborhood^ and expressed less anti-Negro pre- 
judice. 



Percent hi^y prejudiced^ among white persons who 

did and did not attend school mth NegroeSj by education^ 
status of respondent and spouse 

Educational status of Attended school . Attended all- 

respondent and spouse with Negroes white schools 



Very High 
High 
Medium 
Low 

Even among the most hi^y prejudiced whites, 
those who had attended integrated schools were 
less likely to be prejudiced. 

The NORC survey data on whites were 
analyzed in greater detail under supervision of 
Pettigrew.l^^ In general^ but more so for males 
than for females, adult whites who had attended 
desegregated schools reported that at least at one 
time they had a close Negro friend, had been 
visited at home by a Negro friend, and were living 
in a neighborhood that housed some Negroes at the 
time of the inquiry. White adults who had ex- 
perienced interracial schooling tended to favor 
♦ interracial nei^borhoodSi The effect of having 
had a Ne^o friend at one time is a powerful factor 
in determining a favorable attitude toward inter'^ 
racial neigliborhoods. Among white respondents 



11 12 

12 11 

27 35 
15 25 

who had attended segregated schools, tiiose who 
had had a Negro friend at one time were more 
favorable to integrated nei^borhoods than those 
who had never had a Negro friend, 

Pettigrew drew three major conclusions from 
this analysis: 

Prior desegregated sghooling enhances the probability 
that white Ametieani wiU have and will continue to have 
contact with Negro Americans. , . . 

To a lesser extent, prior desegregated schooUng en- 
hances the probability that white Americans wiU express 
more positive attitudes toward interracial contact and 
Negro ri^ts. . * * 

Childhood contact leads to later contact and to more 
favorable attitudes toward contact; it leads somewhat less 
to rejection of racially discriminatory practices^ and little 
if any to more positive acceptance of Negro protest.^-- 
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He noted several reservations of a procidural 
nature about the data , gathered. These related to 
the inability to control for several variables. In the 
main* however, Pettigrew held that these dif= 
fiGulties did not \dtiate the aforementioned con- 
clusions. 

In an Oakland, Calif., study data were collected 
on the consequence of attendanciFin interracial 
schools. Three findinp werg noted: 

h Negro graduates who attended deiegregatid scKopls 
are more willing for their offspring to have an intgrraelal 
education than those who attended segrggated schools. 

2. Negro graduates who aitanded desepegated schools 
are more >^lling to live in biracial neighborhoods (ir- 
respective of difficulty encbuntered) and are more likely 
to have white friends^ than Nepoes who attended 
segregated schools. 

3. Negro graduates who attended desepegated schools 
are on the average less suspicious of whites, and feel 
somewhat more at ease in a biracial setting, than similar 
Negroes who attended sepegated schools.^ ^ - = • 

TTiese flndinp were highly consistent with those 
of the NORC study. 

The black urban community is a complex social 
"arrangement composed of unequal portions of 
compulsion and choice. In the redm of more 
intimate social relations, the element of choice ii 
greatest. Recent expansion in educational op- 
portunities, many stemming from civic action 
oripnating in that community, have broadened 
further areas of voluntary action. Overshadowing 
these positive developments is the continued pres- 
sure of racial discrimination in housing, employ- 
ment, and education* Black interest in gaining a 
larger share of opportunity has led to increasing 
interest in leaving the ghetto. Experience outside 
the ghetto proves to be enduring in its positive 
effects on both black and white, 

White Flight - Black Plight? 

Deeply imbedded in contemporary educational 
research is a belief that wlute parents ^will auto- 
matically withdraw their children from a dese- 
gregated school when black (or other minority) 
enrollment roaches a certain level— often placed at 
30 to 40 percent. Presumably, up to that point;" 
whites will remain and the racial composition is " 
stable. After that point, the stability is upset or* 
tipped over" and whites flee. Soon, the schoors 
enrollment becomes all*black. The hypothesis of a 



tipping point is represented as ha^ng been astab* 
llshed by research. As such, it is commended to 
policymakers for their guidance in changing 
schools. The clearest import of the hypotfiesis 
seems to be: go dowly in desegregating, more 
than one court, judges have agreed to ^p^ 
all-black schools to remain iegregated on ^e 
explicit pound that to attempt to desegregate 
them would be fruitless; the tipping point would 
be exceeded at the, outset. White parents' refusal 
to cooperate would leave the schools wholly black. 

ITiis hypothesis became popular during the 
early 1960's, a time of ihsipiflcant dese^egation 
in the Deep South and North, tofl of only a sli^t 
degree of desep-eption in a few border areas. It 
was a period of tokenism par exceUmce. Courts 
were not requiring desegregation plans to result in 
actual desegregation. Aimouhcement 'of a ^dlling- 
ness to desepegate was Judged sufficient. Clearly, 
whatever desegregation occurred was greatly de- 
pendent on ihB sufferance of white parents and 
local school officials. Under these circumstances, 
even tokenism was reprded as progress. Black 
children were not, in fact, accorded a lepl right to 
attend. Thus, concern of some observers and 
school people for not **rocking the boat" led to a 
concern mth an optimal percentage of riunority 
children. The optimalityj however, was not based 
on educational so much as on a tactiiffM considera- 
tion of how many minqrity children could be 
tolerated by poUtically salient elements in the 
community* 

A decade . later, the situation had changed 
sipiflcantly. In 1972, for example, nearly L3 
million white children w^i% ' attending pre* ' 
dominantly minority schools, (See chapter 6, page 
5 D.) Many of the schools involved had stable 
enrollments despite the tipping point hypothesis* 
Judicial doctrine had shifted from declaring the 
fight of individual children to^select from among 
available schools to stressing the obligation of 
entire school systems to be nondiscriminatory* 
Wiether or not a school was racially identifiable 
became the touchstone of successful desegre- 
gation. The personal dispositions of white parents 
now became all but irrelevant when itwas a matter 
of the preferred racial composition of a specific 
school* Under the new circumstanceSj the tipping 
point hypothesis took on new life ^th the name 
"risegregation," The term tipping point implied a 
preexistenti evenhanded bManqe, where, in fact, 
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law and adiiiinistrative policy had created a dis- 
' criminatory distribution of children by race. Re- 
segregation su^estcd that a once-iegregated sys- 
tem or school had been desegregated but in vainj 
since whites left (or,^ prospectively * would leave) 
■ when black childreh began arriving in large 
numbSre. ' 

How does the tipping point hypothesis hold up 
when tested by empirical evidence drawn from 
studies of schools with chanpng racial com= 
position? The hypothesis holds that at some 
undetermined point the exodus of white students 
suddenly accelerates. The suddenness signals the 
tipping. 

Koponen studied changing schools in Hartford, 
Conn. While he readily located black nei^bor= 
hoods that were once white, he was unable to And 
a single case of sudden changes in bJack enrollment 
which, as stdch, led to white flight from a speciflc 
school. Discussing one area of the city, Koponen 
emphasized that white fli^t from schools there 
was moje likely to reflect avoidance of "educa- 
tional inadequacy' and excessive class size" than 
simply Oeeing from black children. Hg sug- 
gested that political authorities in Hartford, eager 
to discredit desegreption by demonstrating its 
impracticality, were assigning large numbers of 
non-white children to a few schools rather than 
assi^ing many to vacant seats available in nearby 
white schools. The Koponen study is partly 
empirical and partly speculative. It has a special 
value for its consideration of political factors in 
desegregation. 

Cochran and Uhlman reviewed desegregation 
experience in North Carolina for the year 1967'68. 
ITiey found that school desegregation was most 
extensive in those counties with very few blacks. 
Even small increases in black population, however* 



Whites Ln Spring 1970 
percent range 

41^50 
81*90 

Wiiite enrollment grew the most during the interim 
In the "blacker'* schools. The tipping point 
hypothesis would predict the opposite. 



led to larger drops in percent of blacl^ in 
desegrepted schools. After a point, howeverj 
further increases in black population started to 
lead to lesser declines in percent desegregated. In 
other wordSj the researchers found no "specifla 
threshold** or tipping point. They explain that 
**lax policy enforcement coupled mih strong locd 
resistances possibly motivated by fears of eco- 
nomic competition, may have produced the 
marked curvilinear relationship uncovered 
here, .;.'*! 14 

Munford bepn a study of desegregation in 
Mississippij believing in the general applicability of 
a tipping point. He found, howaverj no specific 
numerical point beyond which whites tended to 
accelerate their movement out of desegreja_ted 
schools. Instead j ha observed that ** white children 
abandoned the public schools . . . [for private 
schools] rou^ly in proportion to the percentage 
of black population in each districtj no more and 
no less.'*"^ ThuSj students left a speciflc school 
but the reason for the movement related not to 
racial proportions at that sin^e school but in the 
school district as a whole. 

Munford tested the tipping point hypothesis 
and what he calls the leadership hypodiesis. This 
latter refers to the contention tliat the course of 
desegregation can be determined by position 
taken by important community leaders. Tipping 
was rejected as an explanation because it failed to 
account for the observed facts. For example, when 
Munlord compared changes in ttdute enrollment m 
schools of similar racial composition, experience 
varied greatly. Following is the record of changes 
in white percentages in schools from Spring 
1970-court-ordered desegregation began in Jan- 
uary-to September 1970: 1 16 

Average change for all 
schools in the range 
from Spring to September 1970 
percent 

+ 2.2 
+ 4.2 
+ 1.8 

ThB leadership hypothesis, too, failed to ac^ 
count for much. After examining the record of 
community response to desepegation in each of 



Number of schools showing: 
Gain Loss No change 

14 4 5 ■ 

6- 3 3 
3 2 I 
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the counties studiad, Munford found "the in* 
fluince of leadership was small and It diminishid 
over tinie."ll7 In some counties, whites followed 
organi^d sepegationists and withdrew their chU' 
dren from the public schools; In other cpmparable 
counties, they did not. Similarly, in some places 
white community leaders solid in support of 
continued dese^egation pf the public schools 
seemed to have a. positive effect; elsewhere, they ^ 
did not. 

Miy^ then, was the black percentage of popula- 
tion in the county school district as a whole so 
determinative of white flight from certain schools? 
Munford stressed political implications. He wrote: 

In a county two»thirds Negro, blacks would have 
possessed a majority of the elegtorate and miiht have 
baen able to put Nopoes uito public office; only the 
might of superior white economic power would have 
prevented blacks from ruling the eounty.HS 

In a black-dominated county government the 
schools would ultimately be black controlled as 
well. White parents feared more than a loss in 
political power. They suspected that the doctrine 
of white supremacy would be excluded in such 
circumstances, and they were unwilling to entrust 
their children to a regime of equality, Munford^s 
pessimism at this reality was tempered somewhat 
by the debility of the tipping hypothesis. If whites 
reserved the right not be ''tipped", perhaps some 
day they might also decide to reenter the pubUc 
schools. (Since Munford made his study, in 1971, 
white children hnve continued to reenter the 
public schools of Mississippi, but at a slow 
pace.)^ 

Some inquiry has been made into white flight 
in Pasadena, Calif. Kurtz contends that desegrega- 
tion in Pasadena resulted in a sizable increase of 
white flight. During 1970-72, according to Kurtz, 
white flight doubled over the level of the previous 
2 years in the absence of desegregation.^ ^0 In a 
Federal court proceeding during 1974, Professor 
Jane Mercer testified that the white percentage in 
Pasadena schools had been falling for years prior 
to the 1970 desegregation plan, as it had for many 
California school districts which had no desegrega- 
tion. The judge agreed and held no evidence had 
been produced to prove the school board's argu- 
ment that desegregation was intensifying white 
flight.121 

Both Pontiac and Kalamazoo, Mich,, desegre- 
gated schools in 1971. Boico and Robin were 



interested in discovering a possible connection 
between desegregation and white fli^t. They com- 
pared the predesegregition years of 1969 and 
1970 with the desegregation period. During the 
first year of desegregation, the percentage of 
blacks in the Kalamazoo schools remained \dr» 
tuaUy unchanged, ^th few whites lea^ng the 
system. In Pontiac, on the other hand, during the 
initial year of desegregation black enrollment 
increased 4.6 percent over the year before; many 
whites left the city's schools. It may be noted that 
near both cities were numerous school systems 
that had not desegregated and thus constituted 
mble alternatives for white parents seeking to 
avoid desegregation. Yet, alternatives were not 
chosen in Kalamazoo; tiiey were in Pontiac. The 
researchers hold that once the initial year passed, 
even in Pontiac, white exit from the schools 
probably slowed dovm. In any event, the higher 
rate of white exit in Pontiac was attributed to 
effective protest by opponents of mandatory 
busing.^ -2 

Ihe largest scale and most systematic study of 
white fli^t vm% made by Cataldo and a^ociates in 
Florida. A ramdom sample of white parents in 
eight representative desegregated school districts 
was used. Over the 2^year period of the study- 
1971-72 and 1972-73^only 3.6 percent of ail 
parents refused to send their children to the school 
to which they had been assiped. 

Since all the State's school districts are desegre- 
gated, no enclaves of segregation exist there. The 
only alternative to attendance in a desegregated 
public school is a private school. Financial ability 
counts heavily, as the researchers found. When the 
parents who refused to participate in desegre- 
gation-the rejecters-were arranged by income 
class, the rejection rate was 7 percent for upper 
income persons, 4 percent for middle, and 2 
percent for low-income respondents. 

No tipping point as such was established, but 
the percent of black enrollment in individual 
schools did play a limited role, although not as an 
independent factor. Cataldo and associates ob- 
served that 30 percent black seemed to mark the 
threshold. Parental rejection increased signiflcantly 
as this threshold was approached. Once passed, 
however, higher degrees of black enroUmeiit had 
no additional efftct on rejection. Indeed, rejection 
rates rose from 2 percent to 8 percent as the 30 
percent black figure loomed, Beyond that point, 
rejection rates fell to 4 percent-nearer to the level 
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of low rejecters than that of high rejecters* Also 
operating was a social class affect, Low4ncome 
parents passing the 30 percent thre^old rejected 
at a rate of 4 percent; hi^ income parents, at a 
rate of 17 percent, Hi^4ncome parents whose 
children were assipied to a school over 30 percent 
black showed hi^ probability of rejecting. 

Busing as such was found to have no influence 
on the decision to reject. Parents whose children 
were slated to be bused did not reject at a higher 
rate than parents whose children were not 
scheduled for buiing. Either below or above the 30 
percent threshold^ busing did not make for more 
rejection. Nor was racial prejudice found to 
influence the rejection rate significantly. 

Over time, the researchers stress, opposition to 
desegregation declines. White parents become ac- 
customed to their children attending schools wth 
black children, He^ng to a 30 percent goal will 
not prevent initial fli^t of whites, they say. ^ere 
is no reason to exclude the possibility tiiat as time 
goes on higher thresholds may become more 
acceptable, In that event, racial balances from 
school to school must be kept constant, 

At least two observations may be made about 
the Cataldo research. First, no tipping point was 
discovered. Instead, there was a threshold effect 
that operated under varying conditions, Tipping 
*and threshold, however, ar«3 very different con- 
cepts. Tipping envisions a veritable flood of blacks in 
and whites out. No such thing happened in any 
of the eight districts. Instead, a small triclde 
occurred— 3.6 percent, As the researchers observe, 
an annual rate of this size could accumulate over a 
period of years into a sizable group, Implied in the 
observation, perhaps, is an indication that success- 
ful desegregation gives the school more time to 
solve educational problems in the interest of all 
children. 

Second, desegregation in Florida occurs in a 
context of complete coverage. Tliis is one reason 
for the quantitative lead of the South ve^us the 
North in desegregation during recent years. There 
are few other places to go. It is not difficult to 
imagine that Cataldo*s research would have en- 
countered far different findings if Florida were a 
collection of Pontiacs^ with plentiful segrepted 
alternatives nearby. This fact has led many to 
consider the creation of metropolitan school dis- 
tricts in an effort to eliminate segregated alter- 
natives near the large cities of North and South. 
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TTiat only about one out of evity 33 white parinti 
"fled" in Florida is compilling testimony. 

Parent Participation 

Gordon has remarked: 

The tradition in school administration of diicouragini 
lay people, particularly poor or minority lay people^ from" 
participating in the determination of school policy wiU 
need to be sharply modified. These parents and com= 
munity spokesmen may be a hidden resource which the 
depressed area schools have used inappropriately or not at 
aU:i23 

It might be said that a fairly widespread recon- 
side ration of the Negro parents' role in the school 
is under way. Part of it arises from political 
exigencies; organized parent groups are demanding 
an increased voice. A smaller part is due to 
growing knowledge and awreness of the actual 
parents role. In the process of this new con- 
iciousness, a number of traditional preconceptions 
are being revised* 

Some years ago a s'chool administrator stated 
what was and stUl is a common understanding: "It 
is the better communities which get the better 
school facilities and they get them because they 
are more articulate**' ^ ^4 jj^fgygntiaUy, then, the 
less "better" communities were inarticulate; often, 
they were also assumed to be apathetic about the 
schools. In certain respects * this view was realistic' 
in the largest measure^ however, it was an over- 
simpliflcation. At any mt$, one could be fairly 
sure that the preconceptions were seldom tested 
apinst the reality of the Negro community. It was 
not a congeni'al subject for Caucasian researchers^ 
norj apparently 4 for Negro middle class researchers. 

More recently, scholarly excursions into the 
ghetto have increased. Consequently, more ade* 
quate bases are developLng for understanding the 
relation of the Negro community to the school. 

More than a dozen years ago, RJessman found 
that the Negro worker in Philadelphia was more 
willing than the white worker to participate in 
school affairs: "... The proportion of Negro 
workers indicating a positive willingness to partic- 
ipate in community and school activity is approxi» 
mately the same for the white middle class 
group."^^^ In the Detroit metropolitan area, when 
support is defined in terms of willingness to pay 
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taxes, "Negro blue collar workers are more sup- 
portive of education than are whites who are 
professional, technicd, or kindred."^ 26 ij, Wash- 
ington, D.C.p Negro parents attend PTA meetings 
somewhat more frequently than white parents.^ 27 
Among Negro parents Imthe extremely large-scale 
Prultt-Igoe public housing project in St. Louis, a 
researcher reported that "a significant number of 
"^"^^^wits (84 percenty; revealed a positive attitude 
toward education; however;^ oniy (43 percent) 
expressed a positive attitude toward teachers. 28 
In a Chicago ghetto school where 63 percent of 
the students live in public housing, teachers rated 
nearly 70 percent of the parents as coopera- 
tive.^ 29 ji^g gj.g^j number of public demonstrative 
actions on behalf of desegregation, discussed ear- 
lier, also indicate a positive orientation toward 
schools. De Berry and Agger reported that in 
Portland^ Oreg., ''Negroes^much more than 
whites-would like to have more influence in 
school affairs than they feel they have cur- 
rently /'1 30 

Nevertheless, a completely new day has not yet 
dawned. Wayson studied teaching conditions In 
Chicago Negro ^etto schools. Experienced 
teachers who remained in these schools regarded as 
one attractive feature of the job "insularity from 
parental and other community pressures,'*^ 
Wayson adds: "The ^um school is isolated from 
the community and from parents who would 
question teachers' action."^ 32 Gross and as- 
sociates apparently had ho great difflculty finding 
lower socioeconGmic status (SES) schools in which 
parents took little interest in their children's 
education. They were able to make this generaliza- 
tion among others: For low SES schools, the 
greater the average parental iriterest in the aca= 
demic performance of their children, the higher 
the academic productivity of the school.^ 33 

Holhster studied parent-school relations in 18 
Detroit elementary schools. ^34 pQu^ Qf 
schools were low-income Negro schools; six were 
middle-class white schools; and eight were inte- 
grated schools. He found: 

. . . Both low-incomQ Nepo parents and middle-Income 
white parenti have peater interest in educatlonj higher 
edueational aspirations for their childrenj values and 
standards that are more congruent with those of the 
school, and gientcr knowledge of how to help their child 
get through school than low-Income white parents (in the 
intepated schooli] , . , . ^35 



Lower income white parents were less likely than 
either middle-income or Negro parents to initiate 
contact with the school. Holllster noted the 
contradiction between this finding and **much of 
the current practice literature that assumes uni- 
formly indifferent attitudes toward the school 
among low-income populations." ^ 36 

In the preceding pages there have been 
numerous references to the role of students' 
families, in desegregation, Meketon stressed the 
supportive and counseling functions of parents. 
Coles had cited numerous clinical examples of the 
same phenomenon, Anderson found that achieve- 
ment of desepegated Negro children bore no 
relationship to whether or not the children's 
families were intact or broken. In 1956, the 
schools of LouisviJJa were redistricted and many 
children were assiped to schools of the opposite 
race. Garth reports that 45 percent of the Negro 
parents and 85 percent of the- white parents 
involved requested that their children be trans- 
ferred to schools of their own imbA 3^ 

In three studies, white children in desegregated 
schools were found to be less prejudiced than the 
white conununity in general: (1) in Alabama, 
according to Chesler and Segal, (2) in an integrated 
northern school, according to Kaplan and 
Matkom, and (3) in Oak Ridge, Tenn,, according 
to Sartain.138 ^^i^ gj^^y of interracial schools 
in several small Mid-western communities, 
Schmuck and Luszki found Negro students per- 
forming uniformly on a level at or above white . 
students.^ 39 measured by students* responses, 
Negro parents were more interested in children's 
schoolwork tlian were white parents; also, **Negro 
boys spoke of their families in si^ificantly more 
positive terms than the white boys."i40 

Meyers studied Negro achievement In relation 
to family structure,!^ 1 Her sample consisted of 46 - 
Negro boys from a Hariem school; aU were of 
normal intelligence and were evenly divided be- 
tween good and poor achievers, She found: 

The hypothesis that Negro boys from an economicaily 
disadvantaged environment with a poiitive ^elf-concepr'- 
would be achievers in the elemehtary ichooriituatibn was 
supported, , . . Based on a qualitative analysis of family 
interaction J a body of eWdenge was presented to support 
the flnal hypothesis that Negro boys would function as 
school achievers if at least one parent, or some adult in 
loco parentis, assumed executive guidance and control 
over the houiehold.^^J 
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Meyers pointed to the motivating influence of the 
civil ri^ts movement and related activities and 
observed that these factors raised *'new per- 
spectives for teachers, guidance counselors* 
piycholopits and family life educatore working 
mth and. within the Negro comniunity,"^^^ 
Rosenberg*s study ofparental interest, although not 
deling speciflcally with Negro children and 
parents, arrived at a conclusion that is not dis- 
sonant with Meyers' conclusion; . . . Rather ex- 
treme [parental] indifference Is associated with 
low self-esteem, but whether the interest in the 
child is strong or mild often appears to make less 
difference/' More broadly, a nationd study of 
school principals reported "tfiat principds perceive 
that even in schools in the most disadvantaged 
areas* a large majority of the parents are interested 
in their children's performance. "^"^^ 

In a study of Negro and white mothers of 
preschool children, Platoff found that whether a 
mother had herself attended inte^ated schools 
might be si^fieantly related to her disposition to 
relate democratically to her children: . . . Inte- 
pated education is the only additional predictori 
beyond the major predictors of education and 
race* which yields a hi^ correlation ^th the 
attitudes expressed by mothers in situations which 
symbolically represent typical mother-preschool 
child interactions. l^fi" The point was raised by 
Platoff as a possibility only. 

In Hartford, Conn.* Dunmore studied the deci- 
sions by eli^ble families, whether to participate 
in a voluntary busing plan with West Hartford. A 
long series of comparisons was made between 
families who accepted and those who refused the 
opportunity. Numerous social-psychological tests 
were taken by persons in both groups. Dunmore 
concluded that ^^communication and not social- 
psychological variables were critical to the ac- 
ceptance of the opportunity.''^'*^ Those who 
accepted had signiflcanlly more chance to accept. 

In Chapel Hill, N.C., Prichard found that *'after 
desegregation, many Negro parents are not as 
active in school functions as they were within their 
own segregated schools. Many of the most active 
and outspoken Negro parents in the Chapel HUl 
community became inactive . and silent in the 
integrated school afWrs."i^S jhig problem is 
rarely described in the research literature. 

In a study of educational climates^ McDill and 
associates sou^t to establish the mechanisms 
whereby the climatei affected student aspiration 



and achievement. In the process they studied 
intensively 20 schools in 8 States. " * . . The 
critical factor in explaining the impact of the hi^ 
school environment on the achievement and ed- 
ucational ^pirations of students," they concluded, 
*-is the degree of parental and community, interest 
in quality education."^^^ And further: * . . The 
intellectual and social camaraderie between 
schools and families , . . appeare to be the hallmark 
of schools with strong academic climates."^^^ 
Undoubtedly, 1h& families are white and middle 
class. It would be most signincant— and urgent —to 
explore whether such beneficial consequence 
would flow from close school-community relations 
with Negro and lower class families. (This last 
sentence was written in 1970, for an earlier edition 
of the present work. Since then, few researchers 
have studied the relationsiup.) 

Between 1971 and 1973r empirical studies of 
parent participation in schools were made in three 
cities. 

Raffel studied participation of various ethnic 
poups in 10 Boston schools. He found great 
variation in the degree to which parents trusted 
the Boston school system to educate their chil- 
dren. The following table summarizes responses by 
400 parents in percentages.^^ ^ 

Teachers consistently mispreceived parental 
aspirations for their children ^ for the most part 
dev^uing the high aspirations. Especially at 
schools serving working-class and minority chil- 
dreUj the discrepancy between parents and teacher 
perception was high. Teachers tended to underre= 
port having received praise from parents while 
parents tended to ^vetieport having tendered such 
praise.^ In the two schools enrolling the greatest 
number of black children, only one-third to 
one-fifth ^e number of teachers acknowledged 
being influenced by parents in the degree parents 
thought they successfully exerted influence. In 
middle-class schools the discrepancy was smaller* 

The schools were least responsive to black 
parents, as a consequence , black parents were most 
insistent on dianges in the school system. Raffel 
wrote: 

Black parents tend to be suspiQioui of the motives of 
teachers and their relationi with, their chil- 
dren. . , A majority of paienti at the schools serving 
black children . . , want control over pefsonnel. Tho^ 
that do also want control over content and methods. . * . 
Three of the four schools where [teacher] satisfaction is 
lowest serve black children,^^^ 
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Extent of positive parental trust In the Boston public school system 
by ethnicity and education 



Etjmigity 



Negro 

Irish 

Italian 

Chinese 

Other 



Highest education in the faiTuly; 

Less than higli scliooi Higli school 

^ graduate graduate 

percent percent 

13 ' 5 

46 58 

40 51 

93 81 

45 41 



College graduate 
or more 
percent 

0 

.50 
25 
50 
43_ 



Average Total 38 

Except for the Irishj' there is a trend for trust in 
the schools to decUne with the level of education 
achieved. Raffel also reports that **from 50 to 60 
percent of the respondents are cynical or with a' 
low feeling of efficacy or control vis-a-vis the 
Boston schools/*^ 5^ Relatively few parents of 
other ethnic groups share the black interest in 
controL **Only one in four parents surveyed," 
reports 'Raffeh "want parents to play a role in 
selecting and replacing tcrachers and principtUs^'^^^ 

Responsiveness to parents * .Haffel concludes , is 
Lonexistent across the schools studied. Parents' 
desires are not accurately perceive d^ their wishes 
are not, in the nniain, regarded as legitimate * and 
teachers and principals are unable to carry out 
changes in the educational program that would 
meet some of the parents' desires, 

Phillips studied black participation in school 
affairs in Newark, N J., from 1958 to 1972. He 
concentrated on the board of education and 
central administration. In Phillips' view, the period 
saw the school system change from an exclusively 
white-operated preserve into a far more responsive 
institution* Until 1943, only 13 black teachers 
worked in the schools. Five yean later they 
formed an association for social and professional 
purposes . In 1950, 46 of the total of 63 black 
teachers tau^t in largely black schools. They 
mounted a campai^ against what they regarded as 
discriminatory assignments. During the 1950's, 
headway was made in convincing the school board 
to assure a more equitable employment and 
distribution of teachers. In 1959 the school board 
established a Newark residency requirement for 
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staff personnel Since somewhat over half the 
city's population was tlien black, this policy wbiild 
probably create a number, of hi^4evel school jobs 
foT blacks. Phillips stated, but did not describe in 
to ail, that central administrators— all of whom 
v^fm white— successfully gained a court reversal of 
the policy. ■- 

Indeed, Phillips viewed the central administra- 
tion as capable of "interference" mth board 
policies. He often lumps together the teacher 
organization and the administration. In a long 
listing, Phillips summarizes their common role; 



i Though the Bo aid of Education did not always 
respond raasonably to the demands of thi blacks, when it 
did respond favorably'the response was usually met with 
interference. ... The professional educators (1) often 
failed to implement . . policy involylng the transfer of 
personnel to assure an equitable distribution of teichers 
throughout the edueational Institution, (2) through court 
action overturned the Board of Education decliions that 
required Newark residency for administrative personnel, 

(3) failed to publicize the voluntary pupil transfer systemi, 

(4) continuously neglected to implement curriculum 
policy with alacrity, (5) contrary to Board of Education 
policy actively supported legiilative measures that would 
limit the period required for tenure In administrative and 
supervilory positions to 2 years, (6) denied admittance to 
blacks, in acting administrative positions, to memberships 
in the local principals- association , and^ (7) fostered 
improvement in their financial and general working 
condition to the virtual exclusion of the ramifications 
that certain changes were bad on the welfare of their 



student olients, 



155 



Most of these Items are described In detail by. 
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To appraise Independently the factual basis of 
Phillips* bill of particulars would require consider- 
able research. Aside from tliis problem is the value 
of Phillips' approach. Educational research almost 
always presents administration as a purely tech- 
nical function, carried out in a realm distinctly 
below the level of policy. On the other hand, 
student and parent protests since 196? have 
frequently been aimed at the administration as 
much as the school board. In New York City, for 
example^ much more ''heat" by civil ri^ts pro- 
testers was applied around the heads of administra- 
tion and organized teachers than around the board 
of education. 

Ironically, however * while the Newark school 
system is, according to Phillips, becoming less 
discriminatory, its educational adequacy does not 
seem to be thriving. Both in VMS and 1974 
official inquiries concluded that the system was 
failing by far to educate a majority of the children 
enrolled in the system; 75 percent pf them were 
black in 1975.1 j^ie politically realistic per- 
spective of Phillips can be pursued with profit. Its 
exciusive use, however, would not yield much 
knowledge of 'educational operations ^tliin tiie 
classroom. Uridoubte^y, large urban school sys- 
tems cannot be undarstood or changed outside a 
political perspective. To deny this would seem to 
be a political act in itself.^^^ 

Reporting on the outcome of an experiment in 
parent advisory councils, Mann found more or less 
what Phillips might have predicted-real power to 
change educational arrangements continued to be 
monopohzed^by official structures. As a result, 
nothing dgnificant changed. "As long as formal, 
overt modifications in the singular law^ of responsi- 
bility are not made.'* Mann concluded, ''as long as 
we have not found a way for communities to diare 
effective responsibility, then it is unrealistic to 
expect very much sharing to take place. "^^^ 

One can^ only share what one possesses, 
especially if it is power. The sharing of power by 
parents and schools waits upon its redistribution. 

Community Control 

' During the 1930*s, when W.E.B. DuBois held 
out little hope for an end to segregation, he 
advised facing up to the reality of segregated 
schools. "Control of their own education, which is 
the lo^cal and inevitable end of separate schools. 



he wrotej **would not be an unmixed ill; it mi^t 
prove a supreme good. . , ."159 chief among the 
possible advantages he mentioned were hei^tened 
self*confldenca and group consciousness. The 
greatest disadvantage would be greater "race anta- 
gonism." DuBois* thinking was quite in line with 
historic black opinion; see, for example, the 
statement of the New York Globe in 1883, p. 1. 
Always the first choice was a nonsegregated 
school. Denied this preferred alternative, black 
leaders often turned inward. However, Just as 
DuBois in the 1940"S later regained confidence in 
the possibilities of integration, so too, did the 
larger black community. 

Community control of schools by etiinic 
minorities has never been practiced in thw coun- 
try ^ except in the case of one large group of 
Indiaris during the 19th century. Even then, 
coiTimunity control was gained not as m aipect of 
ethnicity but because these particular tribes were 
sovereipi independent nations, reco^ized by 
Federal law. Neither their Indian contemporaries . 
nor their successors ever shared such a lofty legal 
status. 

Bepnning in the early 1960's the issue of 
community control arose in New York City. Its 
immediate context was in Une with histoiicd 
precedent-the refusd of dominant white society 
to institute desegregated schools and the resultant 
moves by blacks to turn inward. Several studies 
were conducted dealing with the circumstances 
that led to the turn. An examination of the 
educational consequences of the new arrangement 
follows along with a discussion of the significance 
of these experiences, Finally, events in several 
other cities are reported. 

New York City 

During the late 1950*s, the school integration 
movement burgeoned among blacks in New York 
City. Between 1957 and I960, under the leader- 
ship of the Parents Workshop for Equality (PWE), 
parents demanded the ri^t to send their children 
to any school with vacant seats. In 1960 the. 
school board yielded and aimounced a program of 
open enrollment; parents could select schoob 
where educational opportunities were acknow^ 
lidged to be superior to those in Harlem. Miile 
from 15,000 to 20,000thildren ultimately partid- 
pated, dissatisfaction with the program grew. As 
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Rev, Milton Galamisoiij head of PWE, explained 
retrospectively: 

. . . There was always some feeling in the black 
community. , , that this did not really help the schools in 
the ghetto, , . Apart from radudng ovGrcrowding to a 
degree, It made no contribution at all to die achievement 
levels of the schools in the glietto. Second, these parents 
complained that the total burden for intepation was 
being placed on the black chiJd, . 

Nevertheless, whatever success the program had 
was attributable priniarUy to efforts generated by 
black parents and the civil riglits movement. The 
school board was cool toward the program while 
many adnunistrators opposed it outright. 

A more durable and beneflcial fomi of desegre- 
gation was sought by black parents. One approach 
was to build schools in areas where Uie population ^ 
was heterogeneous; the enrollment would then be 
nonsegregated and children could avail themselves 
of educational opportunities where Uiey lived. In 
1958, the school board announced plans to con- 
struct a new junior high school in East Harlem 
(J,H,S, 201) and that it would be so located as to 
open with an integrated enrollment. During the 
following few years^ community expectations rose. 
Construction began in 1964 and the school 
(naqned IS 201) was ready to open 2 years later. 
At this point j however^ it had become clear that 
the sdiool would have only Puerto Rican and 
black students. The community objected and 
vowed not to permit it to operate on that basis. 
School officials .countered that exemplary pro- 
grams at the new school would attract white 
students on a voluntary basis. Community spokes- 
man during the summer of 1966 pressed their case 
for integration. In June, a parent leader, Mrs. 
Babette Edwards, wrote the mayor: **We intend to 
do eveiy thing in our power to stop 201 from being 
used if it is not operated as an integrated 
schooL , v.,"^^ ^ The next month a parents com- 
mittee flled an official complaint \^th the city 
government. It charged that the 

Board of Education is discriminating against children 
of all ininofity groups and are perpetuating segregated, 
Inferior^ jchools which will deprive our children from 
gettini quality mtepated education. . , . Special pro- 
grainmlng will not under any circumstanees brliig volun- 
tary integration to the school, but . . . busing on aTorced 
basis is the only solution to the probl^i, 

Integration formed tlie sole basis of the move- 
ment. . ' " 



In August, a new element appeared, A leaflet 
i^ued by the principal parents' committee read: 

Intermediate Schooi 201 will not open in September 
Without- 

Intc^atiid Quality Education , 
Or 

Total Community Control 
The text listed more speciflc mandates: 

Wo demand: 

1) Compulsory Zoning for Integration 

2) A Propam for Excellence 

3) A Community Committee to Supervise the 
School 

OR 

No Integration, then Total Community ControL 

After a protracted series of conflicts, the parents 
. of IS 201 attained neither integration nor com- 
munity controL Tlie school opened and was 
operated during its early stages on the terms 
establisiied by the board of education. 

The next phase of the community control 
movement occurred with the creation of three 
experimental school districts: Ocean Hill - Browns- 
ville, IS 201, and Two Bridges. They operated for 
3 years. This innovation was an experiment in 
wiiich the community was not given the power to 
control but merely to Influence the manner in 
which the central school board decided to manage. 
Certain crucial areas of decisionmaking were re- 
served by the central board; the lines of authority 
of other areas were vague. Nevertheless, several 
decision areas were placed under local control; 
choice of principals and superintendent^ for 
example. ^ ' 

Guttentag has made the most systematic study 
of the educational consequences of organizing 
Harlem's experiment^ IS 201 district. For pur- 
poses of comparison, she chose an adjacent school 
district of similar ethnic and economic characteris- 
tics and a suburban district. 

Schools in the^201 district were far more- 
community affmrs than were schools in the com- 
parison urban or suburban district. Guttentag 
writes: "In the IS 201 district there was one visitor 
for every four pupils; in the two comparison 
districts, one visitor for every 20 pupils."^ 
Face-to-face contacts between teachers and 
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parents ware nlso fur more frequent in 201 than in 
the other two districts. Tho climate of the 201 
school was marked by a greater stress on intel- 
lectuality and a feelini of openness. Teachers in 
201 saw theniselves as niorc self-reliant than 
teachers in the city generally. 

Teacher-student interaction in 201 schools con-^ 
trasted with that in comparison districts. As 
Guttentag writes: 

In IS 201, studanNnitiuted talk svas more often 
diiectiy foUowud either by teucher praise or teacher 
acceptance of the student*s ideas^ a highly siiinincant 
finding. Furthermore, although teacher's race was signi- 
ficantly rt3latcd to verbal behavior in the comparison 
schools, this was not true in the community Qontrolled 
schools. 

Miile teacher-student interaction was relatively 
free of racial constriction, this did not mean that 
race of students was ignored. As Guttentag founds 
while 201 students identified themselves as black 
just as readily as Ghildren in the adjacent Harlem 
schools, they showed a greater preference for their 
own race dolls. This was especlaily true of girls. 

Did cldldren In 201 schools learn any more 
than they had before organization of the special 
district or than similar children in other schDols? 
Guttentag, who wrote tier report in 1972, used the 
results of the 1971 achievement testing by the 
Psychological Corporatioft. She also compared 201 
scores with those for the city as a whole. During 
1968-69j 201 children, especially first and second 
graders^ did well in the context of city wide figures. 
Guttentag cites one 201 school that surpassed 
national norms in reading. Reading levels in 201 
schools held up in 1968'69 at a time when city 
reading levels felL Achievement test moan scores 
rose between 1969 and 1971 in the second 
through sixth grades. She concludes that "actueve- 
ment in the community controlled schools ap- 
parently improved over the 3«year period of their 
existence.' *^ ^^Details ure not presented; a proposed 
book is to make these available. 

The self*concepts of 201 children appeared to 
be signiflcantiy more related to others than was 
the case with comparison children. Both credit for 
success and blame for failure tended to be placed 
by children on teachers, parents, and the school 
rather than on themselves. Guttentag reports that 
"they more often gave credit to teachers for their 
own good performance than did comparison chil- 
dren," This strong other-orientation is somewhat 



related to external control attitudes as discussed 
earlier (chapter 7, pp. 131-133), It will be recalled 
that Coleman concluded that high academic 
achievement was related to an internal, not ex- 
ternal, control attitude. Experience in IS 20L as 
interpreted by Guttentag, contradicts this view. 
Further support for Guttentag's view comes from 
a study by Kleinfeld in Washington, who 
found that external contrDl attitudes among black 
students did not predict tow achievement. If 
community control schooling engenders positive 
external control attitudes, as seems to have hap- 
pened in the 201 schools, this might be conducive 
to greater achievement, Kleinfeld holds, however, 
that achievement among her sample hinged more 
on academic self-concept ratli,^*' than on external 
or internal control attitudes. In this regard, it is 
interesting to recall that Guttentag found in- 
tellectuality to be a prominent feature of the 
climate of 201 schools. 

Guttentag points to two basic reasons for the 
generally positive educational experiences at 201 
schools. First, informal social organization in 
Harlem is based on the block of residence and thus 
the small size of the 201 experimental district was 
a powerful factor in creating a sense of community 
around the schools. Second, "a powerful and 
shared ideological commitment" for community 
control pervaded the school acti\dties of parents, 
staff, and students. 

King studied the attitudes of leading persons in 
the 201 experiment toward community control 
and integration. Of the tliree districts, 201 seemed 
most united on the centrality of community 
controL This was truer of leaders of local com- 
munity action and antipoverty agencies than of 
local church leaders. A prime element in that 
commitment was a conviction that tlie central 
school board was not in fact concerned about 
educating minority cliildren. Attitudes differed on 
residential and school integration. ^'Although 21 
of tlie [31 IS 201] leaders felt that integrated 
schools were not necessary for black younpters to 
receive a quality education," reports King, "only 
IS^of the 31 felt that nothing should be done to, 
preserve or encourage a racially integrated 
city.'"" 

All three experimental districts led a stormy 
existence. A major reason was the overwhelming 
opposition to the experiments throughout the 
educational establishment of the city, including 
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organized tgaghers and guvernmental leaders. But 
internal problems pryved as important. Charles 
Wilson, the first unit administrator of the 201 
districts seemed to hint at one aspect of these 
problems when he discussed professional staff 
attitudes: 

Raspcgt, not lovu in the truUitionul "wc love the 
kiddies" way. I think lYvdV^ one of the offshoots of tha 
professional imperialism wy talked about -we love the 
natives, Hogwash. You're hustling the natives. You lovg 
them cause you can hustle them. Pm tulking about a sense 
of respect u hen you allow the dimensions of humanity to 
include those who are not middle glass, whose mothers 
don't speak well, whose fathers may not ' "c tJie some 
language. 

In the ab.scnce of detailed studies, it is not possible 
to discover whelher this characterization applies 
fairly to the teaching staff at 201 schools. 

This vary issue, however, led in 1971 to the 
resipiation of Mrs. Babette Edwards and Mrs, 
Hannah Brockington from the directorate of the 
201 district, Mrs, Edwards was a pioneer in the 
movement for community control and had played 
a prominent role in the events of 1966, Now, the 
two leaders charged that ''we have seen little 
achievement and accountability, mainly because 
the so-called black professionals who talk about 
community control and accountability to the 
parents and community^ display the same con- 
tempt [for children] as their white counter- 
parts.'"^ In a tone reniiniscent of the complaints 
of Harlem residents in earlier years against schools 
directly operated by the central board of educa- 
tion* Edwards aiid Brockington now charged: 

Wc have heard teachers speak of other teacher"s 
incompe: •:q and abu^c of children^ without Uftlng a 
voice or h. ;d to prevent or stop it, because **to do so 
would be disloyal to the group." We have seen principals 
talk about the wonderful job being done in their schools 
while hundreds of children are being ffuseducated . . . 
[201] has from the beginning been buttered from the 
inside and the outside^ but even \^th ^at it had the 
potential to be more than it has become, 

This bitter judgment suggests the insufficiency of 
administrative measures in altering basic staff 
attitudes. 

Ocean Hill-Brownsville (OH-B) was the second 
experimental district, McCoy, who was the dis-^ 
trict's chief administrator, has written a long 
analysis of OH-B, Educational issues^ such as were 
examined in the case of IS 201, do not play any. 



role in his work* During the existence of OH-B, he 

explains^ "the district's ability to educate never 

became a serious focal point of discussion."^ 

Indeed, he believes that what he calls "pedagogical 

skill" is irrelevant to an understanding of the 

historic events at OH-B. There is considerable 

support for this view. Faintstein, in referring both 

to 201 and OH-B, writes: . , The experience of 

the districts offered little data concerning the 

effects of neigliborhood control in a routinized 

situation. The districts were in a continuous state 
offlux,^*i74 

McCoy, however, does not believe that OH=B 
was simply too busy to educate. Rather, he 
contends that OH-B was not permitted to educale. 

McCoy argues that the dominant white society 
has joined racism with economic exploitation in a 
successful effort to withhold education from black 
children: 

White Americans not only refuse to have their chjldren 
educated with black children, but they refuse to have 
black ehUdren educated at all. The real reason Is not an 
inbred repugnance to association with educated Negroes, 
but a very complex understanding Uiat educated Negroes 
make poor bus boys. - 

According to McCoy, the teachers union, the 
school bureaucracy, and the press are allied in an 
effort to deny education to black children. It is 
thus understandable that he refers to the "basi- 
cally reformist mentality" of tlie OH-B governing 
board. The board attempted to educate black 
children within the confines of the existing op- 
pressive system while seeking only to moderate its 
negative effects. But McCoy= regards this course as 
hopeless and concludes that "a violent revolution 
is necessary in order to have American's public 
institutions serve all of its people. "^^^ He does 
not oppose further campai|ns for community 
control but^ declares that these battles will be 
*if ought more for the preservation of dignity than 
with the expectation of victory," -^^ 

A study by Gottfried suggests, however, that 
many parents in OH-B did not regard that ex- 
perience as futile. Public opinion polls of OH-B 
parents were made in 1968 and 1970. In the latter 
poll, 86 percent of the parents reported they had 
visited a district school during the previous year, 
Gottfried writes that "*the community developed 
strong feelings of efficacy ^pertaining to i.^e 
schools. "^^^ Over 2 yearSj parents became greatly 
more favorable towrd teachers; in 1968i only 38 
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percent of pareiiis responded positively to 
teachers; in 1970^ the rigure rose to 77 percent. In 
these respects, therefore, OH-B functioned success- 
fully,, especially when compared with other 
schools In the glietto. King, in his study of OH-B 
found during early 1970 that the 55 local leaders 
interviewed were almost exactly split as to inte- 
gration versus separation. (In all three experi- 
mental districts^ King found tJmt of those local 
leaders who Identified themselves as Integra- 
tionlstSi four-fifths also favored community con- 

trol.)^^0 

_j . \ ^ . ...... 

Two Bridges, the third experimental district, 
was the most heterogeneous. Of the 5,000 stu- 
dents in the district, 35 percent were Chinese 
Americans, 35 percent Puerto Ricans, 18 percent 
mainland wliites, and 12 percent blacks. While 
most of the local leaders were committed to 
community control, they also favored integrated 
schools by a margin of two to one.^S^ One 
distinction between Two Bridges and the other 
districts is that In the former there was much less 
"grass roots" participation. Guillarmo AlonzOj 
chairman of the district govarning board, told 
King: We always depended on agency people 
and the professionals rather than the grass roots 
people. As a result the community people just 
turned their backs on us because tliey felt that the 
agency people were running the district without 
caring about the parents/';.-^ No pubiished record 
of educational changes af Two Bridges is available. 

In 1969» the State le^slature passed a law 
creating 31 community school districts in New 
York City, Each could select its own supefinten- 
dent and administrative staff, and the local elected 
board had certain limited powers. The most 
important powers were reserved- to tlie central 
board of education. Community activists were 
bitter about the limited powers allotted to locaH^ 
ties, Antonetty, head of the^United Bronx Parents, 
declared: ''The Masters have given the local 
colonies three clear powers. We are given the 
power to be in charge of the cafeterias, the 
recreational centers * and student discipline, ''^^^ 

Gittell and associates studied the operation of 
the community school districts over a 2-year 
period. Overall, no important changes in educa- 
tional outcome were found. Of the 31 districts^ 
only two were regarded as "change-agents 
another six as A'active," and the remaining 23 as 
"status-quo," In areas. of school operation other 



than curriculum and instriictibn Jiowevers Gittell 
found the boards to be more active. After the 
1970 elections, community school boards reem- 
ployed three-fifths of incumbent superintendents; 
tiie new superintendents were selected by tradi- 
tional criteria, except in one district. Gittell 
summarizes: 

There have been no major changes in the distribution 
of power in school decisionmaking* Educational poUey in 
New York City still depends on school professionals in 
their unions and assDciations under central contracts and 
agreemenis. Tlie central headquarters staff and the Board 
of Education retains the major share of power.-^^ 

Unless community school boards gain contracting 
authority with teachers^ contends Gittell, decen- 
tralization will not be successful. 

Parent participation in the community school 
districts^ especially by poorer citizens, has in- 
creased. This extends to attendance at board 
meetings. Yet, Gittell sees tliis increased activity as 
relatively marginah Thus, in comparing parent 
action under the decentralization law with that 
under the three experimental districts, she holds 
that "the present decentralization does not really 
compare ... in the degree to which it has in fact 
opened the gates of participation to previously 
excluded groups," 

Zimet studied the operation of the 1969 
decentralization law, using Community District 7, 
South Bronx as a case study. This district's 
enrollment consists almost entirely of black and 
Puerto Rican children. **Based on . . . quantifiable 
criteria of efiectiveness,'' observes Zimetj . . 
there is little evidence of change either in a 
positive direction, vvhicli would support the hopes 
of tlie proponents of decentralization and com- 
munity controlj or in a negative directionj which 
would justify the fears of its detractors."^ Even 
with regard to changes in the ethnic composition 
of staff the evidence is ambigous. ThuSj while the 
percentage of black and Puerto Rican administra- 
tors rose from about 10 to almost 25 percent, few 
new teachers of these minority groups . were 
employed. One comment by Zimet suggests an 
unrealized potential of decentralization or com- 
munity control: 

, . , The Decentralization Law has shifted the burden 
of failure from the pupils to the schoo! system. The 
results of tliis shift are not yet evident, but at least the 
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pressure to chunge is now bcinji yxyricd on_ the system 
rather than on the pupils and their parenls.^^' 

Yet, the range of powers under control of the local 
distrigt is so narrow that little room would seem 
available for further movement along this line, 
Zimet's analysis in one respect at least is close to 
that of Gittell: "The inescapable reality of decen- 
tralization is the imbalance of power between the 

Community School Board and the central Board 
of Education," 

Rubin conducted an official inquiry into the 
1973 Community School Board elections. Turnout 
was only 10 percent compared with a turnout of 
14 percent 3 years earlier. Rubin pointed out that 
while the districts rival in sim many ihdcpendent 
school districts in the county, there are no mass 
media geared to inforniing residents of the 31 
districts on a regular basis. While much discussion 
proceeds on the assumption that the district lines 
were drawn to maximize the ethnic character of 
the electorate, the opposite seems to have been the 
case. Rubin reports: 

, -. , The ylectorate of many districts does not renect 
the ethnic make-up of the school ... In 21 districts, the 
majority of pupils are bluGk and Spunish-surniimed. In 
only 10 districts do blacks and Puerto Ricyns form a 
majority of the overall population, -^^ 

TTiis political fact weakened the representativeness 
of decentralization. 

Elsewhere 

During 1966-67, a small-scale undertaking in 
decentralization was created in the virtually all- 
black Woodiawn neigiiborhood of Chicago. In^ 



Praference of respondent 



Black Teachers 
White teacher 
No difference 

Respondents with racial preferences were then 
asked whether their preferences might change if 



Mig ht change preference 



1966 tlie Woodiawn Community Board was 
formed with equal representation from the 
Chicago school board, the University of Chicago, 
and The Woodiawn Organization (TWO). Later, 
the university reHnquished some of its places to 
TWO, but retained a total of 1 1 out of 21 places. 
The next year, an agreement was negotiated to 
form the Woodiawn Experimental Schools Project 
(WESP). Extremely little is known about the 
process leading to the negotiations, and apparently 
the text of the agreement was not published in 
printed form. The project existed for 3 yean. 

Armstrong conducted a study to determine 
whether schools in WESP experienced any growth 
in academic achievement. Comparing a WESP 
school (Wadsworth) with a non-WESP school' 
(Scott), she found no significant difference in 
reading or arithmetic scores. Her conclusion was 
that 'Hhese results may be attributed to the fact 
that the Woodiawn Experimental Schools Project 
is not a true experiment in political decentraliza- 
tion because the Chicago Board of Education 
retains approval-veto power over the entire 

experimental district and the Woodiawn 
Community Board, "1^0 The absence of 
independent materials on WESP makes an 
autonomous evaluation impossible. 

During the lifetime of WESP, in 1968, Brieland 
studied the readiness of 380 Woodiawn residents 
to accept the services of teachers, among other 
professionals, without regard to race. Both black 
and white interviewere conducted the inquiries* 
Respondents were first asked whether they pre- 
ferred teachers of their children to be of one or 
another race. They replied as follows: 

Percent of Respondents' 
To Wlute Interviewer To Black Interviewer 



/ 13 55 

' 8 10 

79 ^ 35 

they also knew the qualirications of the 
teachere;^^- 

Percent of Respondents: 

To White Interviewer To Black Interviewer 
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A very low level of preference for white 
teachers is evident from responses to the first 
question. Black adults in Woodlawn were not 
reticent in devaluing white teachefS, althou^ they 
were much less ready to admit pro-black pre- 
ferences. Responses to the second question suggest 
a readiness to consider the merits of a proposal 
aside from race, (In 1970, parents in the Ocean 
Hill-Brownsville district were asked their racial 
preferences of teachers, Some 85 percent said it 
would make no difference to them.)^^^ 

In Washington, D,C,, the Morgan Community 
School, part of the district's school system, has 
been headed by an elected board for 7 years. Two 
different evaluations of educational experience in 
the school are available. Haskins has reported: 
"Reading scores went up for both years, (The first 
year Morgan was one of only six out [of] 176 
..elementary schools to show an increase.) Math 
scores went up for both years. Observers felt 
children were happy, relaxed, and were enjoying 
learning." Jacoby writes that "standardized 
reading and math test scores showed a slight 



improvement between 1970 and 1972, but the 
school Li.ui far has been unable to reverse the 
familiar pattern of poor black children falling 
further and further below national norms with 
each year tliey spend in school." jjj ^ggg 
of Woodlawn In Chicago, little is known of 
day4o-day events in the Morgan classrooms. 

In , 1969, Pettigrew polled 887 blacks and 
whites in Cleveland with four questions: 

1, Do you think parents should be able to help 
decide which teachers are hired or kept on tn 
their children's school? 

2* Should parents be able to help decide 
whether a principal is hired or kept on? 

3. Should parents be able to help decide what 
should be taught in the courses? 

4. Should they be able to help decide how the 
school spends its money? 

Responses were as follows, in percentages; 









Negroes 






Whites 






Item 


Yes 


Dbn't Know 


No 


Yes 


DonH know 


No 


1. 


Hire teachers 


44 


11 


45 


25 


7 


68 


2. 


THre principals 


' 46 


9 % 


45 


24 


7 


69 


3. 


Decide courses 


46 


6 


48 


29 


6 


65 


4. 


Spend money 


53 


12 


35 


43 


7 


SO 



Obviously, blacks are much stronger supporteri 
of one or another form of community controL 

Pettigrew probed into^ possible reasons. He 
conciuded: 

Whilo some of its most avid advocates in the Nepo 
community are militants with separatist leanings» parental 
control is basically supported by Negroes who seek swift 
alteration of their ioeal schools by any intelligent program 
of reform -busing, integrationi parental control. If some 
other educational reform were effectively implemented , 
much of the Negro sentime^nt for parental control of 
public schools might well dissolve , , , But the vast 
majority of Negro supporters and mild, supporters [of 
parental control] among whity;. also favor desegregation 
and apparently view the two types of reform as 
complementury rather than as alternatives. 

Essentially, Pettigrew found that blacks^and to a 
lesser extent, whites— were very prapnatic on the 
issue of community control and integration. . . 



A turn towards community control has some 
historical precedent as does the black community*s 
continued reliance upon integration. The principal 
battleground of the community control movement 
v.as New York City during the late 1960's. Actual 
control of schools by poor and minQrity com* 
munities, however, was nonexistent, In eve^ 
instance s crucial areas of governance ^ employment * " 
and instruction were reserved to the jurisdiction of 
central authorities. This was equally true of the 
three experimental districts as well as of their 
successor local school boards created in 1969 by 
State law. Nevertheless, numerous parents gained 
valuable insist into themselves as well as insti- 
tutional and bureaucratic aspects of schools that 
had earlier escaped their attention^ Educational 
growth as such could be readily documented in 
one of the three demonstration districts. Else- 
where in the United States community control was 
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more a subject of 'literary discussion than an 
educational reality, 

Conclusion 

Black efforts to assure educational oppor- 
tunilies for their children have operated within a 
comniunity framework. Historically, a long life of 
community activism can be traced. Since the early 
1950's tJiis tradition has endured. Black com- 
munities have been the sin^e most powerful force 
in the United States on behalf of desegregation of 
schools. 

Evidence from national polls demonstrates this 
continuing commitment. Even when the opposi- 
tion to desegregation took on national proportions 
and gained official governmental endorsement , 
black opinion held firm. Indeed, black support for 
busing, if necessary to achieve desegregation and 
improve educational opportunities^ has grONWi 
since 1970. Meanwhile , in a an all degree, white 
opposition has abated. 

Black support for desegregation ^ with or with- 
out busing, is higher than e^dent in national polls. 
In some cases, the support is around the SO to 90 
percent level. Speaking louder than words are the 
sustained actions in black communities in support 
of desegregationj especially when educational gains 
achieved or projected seem ujider threat. Many 
commentators have asserted tliat blacks are be- 
coming disillusioned ^^th desegregation. Evidence 
cited often turns out to be statements by isolated 
individuals. Such evidence is not discernible in the 



black communities on more than^an fxtremely 
minimal basis. 

The segregated character of urban black com- 
munities has failed to dampen the desire of blacks 
to share in the fruits of a common economy. 
Despite the universal residential segregation, blacks 
have much more knowledge of white society than 
whites have of black society. Having had an 
opportunity at some point to attend nonsegre- 
gated schools influences favorably the attitude of 
ghetto residents towards integration. The reality of 
deliberate housing segregation assures that sooner 
or later the adjacent schools will face a change in 
racial composition. A study of "white fli^it'', 
however, indicates that: (1) its m.agnitude is much 
less than commonly supposed^ (2) it has not 
occurred in a number of cases, and (3) it is not at 
all inevitable J given certain policies such as county- 
wide school districts as in Florida. 

Black parent participation on a policy level is 
wtually unknown in schools. Available studies 
show that school systems either ipore the poten- 
tial contribution of parents or provide token 
structures for participation which lack real sub- 
stance. The movement for community control is in 
part a response to . the failure of the schools to 
desegregate. It also is an expression of an historic 
effort by black and other minority parents to 
assert their right to insist upon educational oppor- 
tunity for their children. 

The black community is tlius best viewed as 
activist,^and increasin^y self-conscious of its goals. 
Sound thinking about the future of American 
education can hardly proceed apart from this fact. 
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CHAPTER 11 
SPANISH-SPEAKING CHILDREN IN SCHOOL 



Senator Walter F. Mondale, chairman of the 
U.S. Senate Select Committea on Equal Edueav 
tional Opportunityi addressed a public hearing 
conducted by his committee in 1970: 

Wo had . . . hearings on the educational problems of 
^'M^xiean Americans, who comprise the second largest 
minority, six million* The TV cameramen broke their legs 
iryini to get out of the room v.aen we turned to the 
subject. I decided that the fastest way to empty a hearini 
room was to announce hearings on Mexican American 
education problems^ 

But I have now found a way to clear a heaiuig room 
even faster, and that is to disuss Puerto Rioan education 
problems.^ 

The Senator was not exaggerating much. 

Indeed, had he looked carafuUv, Senator Mon- 
dale mi^t have seen another small band of men 
and women **neeing" the hearing lOom: educa- 
tional researchers. The Hterature of research is 
almost devoid of extended studies of the educa* 
tional problems of Mexican American and Puerto 
Rican children. Many of the existing writings call 
attention to problems rather than provide active 
examinations of them. Indeed, the sin^e most 
extensive study of Mexican American children and 
their difficulties in school was made not by 
university or Independent researchers but directly 
by a Federal agency — the Commission on 
Civil Ri^ts. 'nie aforementioned 1970 Senate 
inquiry into educational problems of Puerto Rican 
childreri was the largest then on record. 

Much of the existing literature on Spanish- 
speaking children in school is debilitated by two 
characteristics! (1) a sweeping inattention to the 
historical framework of the subject and (2) .a 



strong tendency to reduce school problems of 
Spanish-speaking children to defective values held 
by the children and their parents. One can be 
easily freed from the constraints of the past by 
ignoring them. This usually, however, results in 
exchan^iitg oid for newer constraints* Institutional 
deprivation and segregation, feeding on deep his- 
toric roots, cannot be i^ored out of Existence. 
All but a few of the major educational problems of 
Spanish^speaking children can be understood as 
consequences of historical forces. These forces 
include cultural factS; such as language and world 
view; poverty and discriniination are further recur- 
rent features of this same historic experience. A . 
study of values carmot substitute for an empiricd 
examination of the actual conditions under which 
children learn or do not leam. It makes little sense 
to attribute poor academic adiievement to the 
sO'CaUed cultural value of machismo (manliness) or 
to low n Ach (motivation to achieve) ^thout 
analyzing the constrictive role of history and law 
or the active contribution of community and 
teacher bias. 

In the remainder of the chapter studies of the 
dtuations of Mexican-American and Puerto Rican 
children are dealt with separately, under headings 
equivalent to the sections of the preceding 
chapters.; (1) historical backgroundj (2) lepl 
framework, (3) race and intelligence (4) possibili- 
ties of leamlngp (5) leaming in to classroomj (6) 
dese^egation and achievementj (7) being oneself, 
(8) students and fellow students, (9) teachers and 
their students, and (10) the qommunity and the 
schools. In some instances only one study or no 
study is available. This Is especially true for Puerto 
Rican children. 
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MEXiCAN American Children 

Historical Background 

In historic America, centuries before the com- 
mon schools of New England, the Aztecs and 
other Indiar nations created the earhest pubhc 
schools. Tm Spanish conquerors destroyed them 
as preservatois of traditional culture. After some 
300 years of conquest, Mexico became inde- 
pendent in 182L Popular education did not 
become a reality for any large numbers, especially 
if they were poor, during the rest of the century. 

As a consequence of the war of 184648, 
Mexico lost one-third its territory to the United 
States. The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo legalized 
this immense transfer of land and provided that 
M exicnns who chose to remain under American 
rule could practice their own religious rites and 
exercise other cultural riglits. Concentrated almost 
entirely in the State of Texas after the mid- 19th 
century, Mexican Americans enjoyed few civil 
ri^ts md suffered widespread exclusion from 
commuiiity resources. Schools regularly refused to 
enroll their children, By 1900 or so, here and 
therCj they were permitted to attend only 'Mexi- 
can" schools. These officially segregated schools 
were established by explicit school board action. 2 
Even during the 1920*s, many Texas towns refused 
admittance of Mexican American youths to high 
schools. Except for a tiny group of wealthy 
Mexican Americans, educational opportunities did 
not exist. California in the 1920's and 1930's 
segregated the Mexican American children. Segre- 
gation within formally desegregated schools was 
familiar, Sometimes, for example, graduation 
ceremonies for Anglo and Mexican American 
eighth graders were held on separate days. 

Denigration of Spanish and Mexican culture 
was the rule in schools of the Southwest, Penalties 
were levied on students who were apprehended in 
the act of speaking Spanish on school premises, 
State law sometimes forbade the use of a *Tor- 
ei^" language, even to teach English (Texas), A 
State law intended to encourage teachers to be 
bilingual was ignored (New Mexico), Before World 
War II higher education was virtually unknown to 
Mexican American youth, A few colleges were 
established to train future teachers for Mexican 
American elementary schools. 



Legal Framework 

Lepliy, Mexican Americans were not subjected 
to discriminatory racial laws such as those related 
to blacks. Nor were they ^ven the privileges 
accorded whites. In Texas, they lacked the rights 
held by immigraiits from European countries, In 
1921, for example, the school board of Coryell 
County, Tex., refused to permit a Mexican Ameri- 
can child to attend school because his parents *^*ere 
not citizens. Upon appeal. State school authorities 
overruled the decision. In 1928, a local action to 
segregate Mexican American students on the 
ground of race was similarly reversed. Two years; 
later, the State's supreme court approved segrega* 
tion on academic grounds but not for racial or 
ethnic purposes. Racial segregation went on. in 
Ca'iifornia, Mexican Americans wore defined by 
law as Caucasians; between 1930 and 1947, they 
were held by the State to be Indians. In 1947 a 
Federal court in California outlawed the segrega- 
tion of Mexican American children as violating the 
separate-but-equal interpretation of the 14th 
amendment. The principle of segregation remained 
intact. 

The Brawn decision of 1954 had no effect on 
schooling for Mexican Americans. Indeed, as 
Gerry, a Federal civil riglits enforcement official, 
has written: '\ . .Between 1954^1970 neither the 
courts nor the executive branch seriously attacked 
either the segregation of Mexican American, 
Puerto Rican, and Native American children or the 
invidious discriminatory practices utilized by 
school districts in the operation of educational 
propams within schools, "3 Already by the late 
1960's, however, pressure on the Federal Govern' 
ment to move in this area came from Mexican 
Americans in the Southwest and from Pueuu 
Ricans in New York, Chicano school boycotts in 
California, Texas, and else where, pinpointed de- 
mands for equal treatment as well as for enforce- 
ment of protective laws. 

Chief among these was the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. For several years, title VI wliich forbade the 
discriminatory use of Federal funds on the 
grounds of nationai origin as well as race or color, 
lay in disuse as far as Spanish-speaking children 
were concerned, In 1969, Federal authorities 
began to explore possible action, The next year, 
HEW^s Office for Civil Rights (OCR) issued a 
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memorandum* "Discrimination and Denial Due to 
National Ori^.'' It reported that "Title VI 
compliance reviews conducted in school districts 
with large Spanish-sumamed student population 
. . . have revealed a number of common practices 
which have the effect of denying equality of 
educational opportunity to Spanish-surname d 
pupils, "4 School districts were placed on notice: 
"Where inability to speak and understand the 
English language excludes national ori^h ininority 
gr-iup children from effective participation in the 
educational program offered by a school disiriet, 
the district must take affirmative steps to rectify 
the language deficiency in ordef^lo upen - its 
instructional program to these students." 

Between 1970 and 1974* the courts established 
a number of important guidelines. In Cisneros, in 
1970, a Federal district court ruled that Mexican 
Americans constituted an 'Mdentifiable ethnic 
minority with a past pattern of discrimination" in 
Corpus Christi, Tex. Later, a Federal appeals court 
upheld CisneroL In UM. v. Tmai Education 
Agency^ regarding Austin, Tex., the same, court 
declared: "V/e see no reason to believe that ethnic 
segregation is any lass detrimental than racial 
segregation." When school districts proved unable 
to draw up affective 'pro-ams to remedy the 
ethnic discrimination. Federal courts frequently 
directed educational specialists to produce a com- 
prehensive educational plan. In A'eyes,' involving 
Denver, Colo., the U.S. Supreme Court 1973 
spoke on the issue for the first time. It held that 
"Napoes and Hispanos in Denver suffer identical 
discrimination in treatment when compared with 
the treatment afforded Anglo students." Thus, 
school authorities could no longer claim a black- 
Hispano school as desegregated. In the lower 
courts^ to which Keym was remanded by the 
Supreme Court, an educational plan for a bilin- 
gual-bicultural program was made pert of the final 
order. 

In 1974, the Supreme Court reversed a lower 
court and held in law that "students who do not 
understand Enf^sh are effectively foreclosed from 
any meaningful education." Relying upon the 
1964 CivU Ri^its Act and the aforementioned 
1970 OCR memorandum, the high court directed 
the San Francisco board of education to offer 
Chinese-speaking students sufficient special in- 
struction to enable them to pursue further educa- 
tion meaningfully, Mexican Americans were not 
mentioned in the decision because of non-involve- 



ment in the specific case, liltimately,' however, 
they would become its principal beneficiaries. 

By 1975, Mexican Americans hid gained the 
status of an autonomous ettaic groups sharing 
with blacks special constitutional protection. 
Having suffered a pemmon fate of planned de- 
privation and segregation^ both minorities could 
summon up legal weapons which mtH recently 
either did not a^xist or remained unenforced. The 
burden of meetirig unique educational problems 
was diifted from the individual parent to the 
school %ystem. As in recent desogiegation rulinp, 
the new law respecting Mexican Americans re- 
quired evidence of actud results rathai than policy 
declarations of belief m equality, *'Purpo^ful 
desip" to deprive children no lonpr had to ba 
demonstrated. Only effects would matter. The 
attainment of extended legal protection was an 
undoubted achievement. How faittifuUy the pro- 
tection was translated into practice remained to be 
^en. 

Race and Intelligence 

Sociological and psycholo^cal writinp of the 
1920's, 1930's and part of the 1940*s were rife 
with assertions of the intellectual inferiority of 
Mexican Americans.^ IQ test scores suffufed the 
argument, much as in the case of anti-black and 
anti-iminigrant movements. (See -chapter 3.) Since 
the mid4940*s an ethnic basis to a purported 
intellectual deficit has not been pressed. Instead, 
intellectual inferiority of Mexican American chil- 
dren has been posited as an aspect of the group's 
poverty, In thus sense, socioeconomic status re- 
placed race. 

The Possibilities of Learning 

The impact of language differences on IQ scores 
has drawn considerable attention in the literature. 
Extreme cases are clear* Those whose sole language 
is En^ish are not customarily tested in Spanish, 
nor do those whose only language is Spanish take' 
tests in En^sh. Howaverj the representative Me^d^. 
can American cMld is bilingual in varying degrees 
of competence. Since IQ tests are not tailored to 
the individual child's language abilities, a test 
wholly in Spanish or En^sh fails to reveal the 
ehild*s abilities. Beyond the language of the test is 
its lo^c and structure. These aspects are not 
narrowly verbal but cultural in character. Native 
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Americans who take IQ tests constTucted in 
English may still be penalized becauM of dis» 
parities of previous life experiencas. IQ test scores 
reflect social class differences. (Chapter 4 explores 
tliis subject more fully,) Thus, verbal, cultUfal, md 
class factors may be at work in the !Q score, 

Another element to the cfmsidered is the basic 
concept which is used in rapnrting IQ test results 
- the normal distribution of scores. This term 
refers to the probability that intelligency is dis- 
tributed in a large popuiation along a bell shaped 
curve; that is, most are in the middle and relatively 
few at the low and high; extremes, TTie theory of 
tha normal distribution is based on statistical 
probability, not ethnic or racial capacity. Thm, it 
is not statistically "normar' for An^o children to 
crowd the upper end of the distribution and for 
Chicano chOdren to cluster at the lower end = nor 
the other way around. The repeated flnding that 
minority children score below An^o children Is a 
warning that nonrandom factors are at work.^ 

Galvan analyzed the handicap imposed upon 
Mexican American child by the failure to use 
Spanish language testing instruments, He experi- 
mented in a J>dllas school with 100 MexicEn 
American third, fourth, and fifth graders. They 
fame from the same naighborhood. Each student 
took the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
(Wise) in two versions - English and Spanish. 
Here are the mean scores, by sex=7 

Mean Mean score En^ish Mean score Spinjih 



N agi In years fuli leaie 10 


rull %Q3k [Q 


Boys SO 9M tl.BQ 




9920 


GifU SO 9,51 92.48 




1 01.84 


TOTAL 100 9M 90 J 4 




102.03 


Tha distribution of aH the scores by I 


Q group was 


as follows; ^ 








English 


Spanish 


10 Range 


Wise 


Wise 


130+ Veiy Superior 




2 


120-129 Superior 




5 


110-119 Bri^t normal 


1 


15 


90" 109 Average 


57 


60 


8a89 Dull normal 


28 


11 


70-79 Bordarline 


11 


5 


69-belowMentally defective 


3 


2 



A somewhat sirailar study was made by Da^s 
and Personke in Victoria^ Tex. 88 Mexican Ameri= 
can children scored about the same on Spanish and 
En^sh forms of the ^Metropolitan Readiness* 
Test, In **word meaning," however, the children 
scored sipificantly hi^er on the Spanish form. 
The researchers conclude that language as such is 
not the critical element in the test performance of 
bilingual children. Thay suggest as possibly more 
important that the test resonate with ''the ex- 
periential back^ound" of tha child. This view 
would seem to cast considerable doubt on the 
practice of the school system in grouping firsts 
grade entrants "according to judged ability to use! 
English." The researchers state that such a con-\ 
elusion is not necessarily warranted. iO 

Vo^er studied possible discrimination in a 
pictorial test of intelligence. His subjects ware 108 
Mexican American and An^o first graders in 
Tuc;!onp Ariz. He found that socioeconomic status 
accounted for more of tha differences between the 
poups than did ethnic membeiship, Tlie Deviation 
Intelligence Quotient of the test used in the study 
'Hends to diicriminate against children from the 
Mexican American and lower socioeconomic status 
cultures. , .'-li 

Chandler and Plakos studied the placement of 
47 Spanish-speaking children in classes for the 
educable mentally retarded in California. En^ish 
and Spanish editions of WISe were used. Scores by 
IQ groups were as follows: 1 ^ 



IQ^scorej 

100+ 

90^99 

80^89 

70-79 

Below 70 



English Wise 



3 
22 

22 



Spanish WISC 

2 

6 
19 
16 

4 



The same order of increase was found in a 
comparison of En^sh-Spanish differentials on 
verbal and nonverbal subscores in the tests,^ 



Tha hi^er scores re^stered on the Spanish version 
are especially impressive inasmuch as the children 
involved were originally classified as retarded . 
Median scores rose from 70 on the English WISC 
to 83 on tha Spanish WISC. Chandlar and Plakos 
note: . . Some [of the children] have spent as 
long as 3 years in a 'special' class and as such may 
not have received the same advantages as pupili 
wdth comparable IQ's in regular classes; the 
'special- placement may have been a retarding 
influence," 13 

Armstrong investigated IQ test bias among 63 
students attending Pima CoUage and the University 
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of Arizona, The nonrandom sample, consisting of 
equal numbers of black, Indian, and Chicano 
students, was a^ed to classify intilligen^ce test 
items according to their cultural appropriateness, 
Thiee degrees of bias (high, intermediate, and low) 
were established empiricaLly md two conditional 
degrees of bias (H and L) indicated, A control 
group of Anglo students was selected 

The 45 test items were classified as follows by 
the students:!^ 



Rating^ 


Indians 


Blacks 


Chicanos 


H 


1 


2 


2 


H 


10 


5 


3 


I 


18 


16 


11 


L 


14 " 


6 


12 


L 


2 


16 


17 



Oh five items, students from two or three ethnic 
groups gave directly opposite ratinp. 

Armstrong then interviewed the. students to 
elicit their reasons fot attributing bias to an item. 
They listed seven reasons; 

L Verbal facility 

2. English vocabulary 

3. Thing-oriented, not action-oriented 
4* Specialized knowledge 

5. Culturally irrelevant 

6. Excessively formal lope 
7* Tricky question 

Since the Anglo control group consisted of only 
10 students, Armstrong did not attempt to 
develop a too fine comparison. 

The role of language differences In testing has 
been explored by several investigators. Vasquez 
declares that "in English or Spanish, a test 
conceived with Anglo, middle class subjeets in 
mind is biased culturally^ against the Chicano 
child.*- He adds that the cuUurar element in a 
test cannot be neutralized by translation. A similar 
point has been made by Bertau and Clasen who 
studied the differences in test scores arising out of 
the administration of a standard personality test in 
this country (English) and in VeneEuela (Spanish). 
They explained that the translation was aU but 
literal: '\ , . The items were written taking as a 
prime consideration the grammatical similarity of 
the translated words and sentences, instead of 
trying to culturally adapt the construct behind the 



oripnal American items*"! 6 In a formal sense, the 
two versions were the *'same.'' But they func- 
tioned very differently. The researchers report, for 
example, that "25 percent of the Venezuela 
correlation indices are in the opposite sign to the 
one obtained in America.*' Comparability of the 
two sets of responses was not improved even when 
the test results were weighted differently in 
Venemela. Clearly, words as such are minor 
elements in cultural intercommunication. 

Havassy analyzed an inter'Ainerican series of 
Spanish-language tests. Her criticism is severe: 

The Spinish directicnSj in what may be proper Puerto 
Rican Spanish are a poor choice of words from the point 
of view of Southwestern United States Spanish speakers 
. . . The words are a poor samplmg of words in common 
uMge and choice appears to ba biased towards the words 
to which an upper middle class chfld would have the 
peatest possSbility of beinf exposed . * ^ The Spanish 
version is a straiditforward literal tianrtation of the 
En glis h veraon and not a parallel form.^ ^ 

She questions the cultural appropriateneM of the 
tests. In the absence of further information, it is 
difficult to appraise Havassy'o critique. Yet, the 
type of criticism she makes rarely appears in the 
literature. 

Moreno takes the \iew that intelligence testing 
with bilingual children is inappropriate since they 
are nol equally proficient in both languages. If 
schools offered bilingual curricula in which the 
children could succeed, the language factor mi^t 
recede into insignificance. In the absence of such 
opportumties, as at present, a culture-fair test for 
bilingual children, insists Moreno, must be scored 
on norms based on the performance of these 
children. 15 This position seems to be only a step 
away from the viewpoint already expressed in 
chapter 4: the acceptability of the child, not of 
the test, is the real issue. 

LEARNiNG IN THE Classroom 

During 1970-74, the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights published the findings of its comprehensive 
six-volume Mexican American Education Study. It 
is the mos^: far-reaching treatment of the subject 
yet reported. Much of the material on academic 
achievement is included in volume tM'O, on educa- 
tional outcomes. ^ 

Reading levelit among students in five south- 
western States in terms of the percentages of each 
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ethnic group reading at average or above grade 
level foliowi^i 



4th 


8th 


iith 


grade 


grade 


gfadc 


Anglos 14J% 


7LB% 


66,3% 


Mexican Americans 48.7 


35.8 


37,4 


Blacks 44.1 


.41.7 


30J 



Repetition of first grade by Mexican American 
children is nearly double that of blacks and almost 



triple that of Anglos. 


, Rates of grade repetition a 




An£^o: 




Calif. Texas 


Grade 1 


100,0 100.0 


8 


lOO.O 100.0 


12 


85J 85.1 



Enter 

College 46.9 53,0 



Given this compilation it is not surprising that 
after high school graduation minority students are 
twice more likely to enlist for military servica than 
Anglos, 

An earlier study of education in the Southwest 
was conducied by Grebler and associates in the 
mid-i960*s. Regarding grades, they reported: 

, , , Schools use those grading practices which are felt 
to be most functional to the projected futures of their 
pupils , , , The grave dysfunction of particularistic grading 
is that it obscures the extent of discrepancy between real 
learning and what is supposed to h^vc been learned. 

This phenomenon of a discriminatory, patronizing 
grade structure is not unfamiliar Jn the case of 
other minorities. It was noted earlier in studies of 
Stockton and Riverside, Calif, and Portland, Oreg. 
(See chapter 5, p. 61 and chapter 9, pp. 79 and 
97) 

Payne studied the interrelation of poverty, 
reading, and ethjiie group in the Los Angeles 
public schools. Reading score averages by at- 
tendance district fell as the minority ratio rose. 
This was, truar of Spanish-surnamed than of black 
students. The former, Payne reports, "are falling 
behind in reading at an increasing rate as they 
advance to higher grades.''25 gy grade, the 
trend is still discernible as reading scores faH along 
with rising proportions of minority students and 
translate AFDC recipienti. "Indeed,'* writes 
Payne, "the coefficient for the Spanish-surnamed 



other academic shortfall among Mexican Ameri- 
cans are much lower In California than in Texas. 

School holding powir is sharpiy differentiated 
by etbjiic group. Of 100 children in each of the 
three ethnic groups in the Southwest who began 
first grade, 23,8 percent of the Angles, 8.3 percent 
of the blacks, and '5.4 percent of the Mexican 
Americans had completed colleger-years later. 
Comparing California and Texas, Anglos find the 
lattef more favorable; the minorities fare better in 
California. Following is a compilation spaiuiing 
first grade throu|h entry into colleie; figures are 



stated in percentages: ^3 






Mexican American: 




Blacks: 


Calif. 


Texas 


Calif. 


Texas 


100,0 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 


93.8 


86,1 


93.7 


98,8 


63,8 


52.7 


673 


64.4 


28/2 


16,2 


34.0 


26.7 



variable approaches a near-certain pre- 
diction. . ,"26 

Noyola described the problematic situation at 
J,T. Brackenridge Elementao' School in San 
An ton 10 j Tex. In preschool classes, according to 
the researcher: ''The children do not speak En^ish 
at aU, and the teachers do not speak Spanish at dl. 
Yet, the cla^room activities continue for a whole 
school yean"27 the school as a whole, Mexican 
American children constituted over 99 percent of 
enrollment. Most lived in a nearby public housing 
project. Only one out of five teachars could 
understand and speak Spanish. Noyola found Uttle 
to say about academic achievement in the school. 
Cordova sought to discover interrelations among 
acculturation, achievement, and alienation in a 
sample of 477 Spanish American sixth graders in 
1 6 schools. Achievement was found to be insigni- 
ficantly related to acculturation. Indeed, among 
urban middle cla^ students achievement decreased 
as acculturational level rose. As for alienation, 
Cordova wrote: 

Alienation Is not learned by a lack of achievement, but 
rather by cultural confligts, confuiion, Insecurity, and 
mcaninfleisness. Low achievement is, only a ^mptom of 
aliination.^S 

Teachers seemed unaffected by students' accul- 
turation when formulating achievement expecta= 
tions. 
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KiUian conducted a study over 26 months of 84 
Spanish American and Anglo rural kindergarteners 
and first graders. ChMdren were tested at tlie 
outsat and nearly 3 years later. Spanish American 
children began their school careers with "not only 
a verbal comprehension deficit^ but had 
difficulty with the receptive process in both 
auditory and visual channels and problems with 
sequencini and order.''29 At the end of the study, 
a verbal comprehension deficit remained. They 
had, howeverj entirely eiiminated a performance 
deficit on the WISC .test of intelligence. On 
nonverbal measures of IQ, the children scored 
normally; they were deficient, however^ on verbal 
measures. Their reading progress was deficient but 
not their arithmetic. Unfortunately, KiUian does 
not report on the content of classroom work over 
the ' period. It is thus impossible to ascribe 
speciflc outcomes to concrete actions that may 
have occurred in the classroom. 

An intensive case study type of investigation 
was carried out by O'Neill in Stockton, Calif. The 
Taylor Elementary School, with almost half of its 
enrollees Mexican American, had a heterogeneous 
student body; one-seventh were Filipino and 
another one-seventh', Anglo. At the time of her 
study, 0*Neili was a fifth^grade teacher. One^hird 
of her class were students she had tauglit in 
kindergarten at the same schooL She ob^rved of 
the Mexican American fifth graders: ^'The greatest 
loss [since kindergarten] is of Spanish vocabulary 
and Mexican and Spani^ concepts, but this loss is 
not compensated by commensurate gains in 
English vocabulary or /unerican culture. 

Ramirez studied 115 Spanish-Speaking students 
in two schools of Redwood City, Calif Of these 
students, 58 attended a school in which they 
received bilingual instruction; tlie others went to a 
school offering only monolingual instruction. Chil- 
dren were enrolled in kindergarten through third 
grade. Ramirez found that bilingual instruction 
had a generally ''positive effect ... on the develop- 
ment of the oral English of Spanish^speaking 
pupiJs."3i gyt this effect did not become evident 
until 2 or more years of the study. During the first 
2 years, the language performance of the biiingual 
^oup was poorer than that of the monolingual 
group. During the third year, the bUingual group 
took the lead. 

In San Antonio, Tex., MacMUlan studied the 
impact of certain socioeconomic factors on the 
school achievement of 722 Mexican American, 



Negro, and Anglo students in 12 schools. Achieve' 
ment scores correlated significantly with occupa- 
tion of father, attendance, and intelligence. Com- 
parisons of the three groups were not controlled 
for socioeconomic status. In an analysis of at* 
tendance, MacMiUan found that Mexican Ameri- 
can children had the best record among the three 
groups when the temperatures stood at 60^F. As 
the weather grew colder, however, attendance 
dropped sharply because of lack of suitable cioth- 
ing. yet, **an analysis of variance showed no 
significant difference between the An^o and 
Mexican American attendance means."^^ 

Anderson and Safar studied equal educational 
opportunities in two southwestern communities. 
In Community A, Indian and Mexican Americans 
made up 15 percent of the popularion, Anglos 
dominated the school board, administration^ and 
faculty. In Community B, minorities constituted 
60 percent of the population. Spani^ Americans 
filled four of the five seats on the school board., 
School board members in Community A were 
under the erroneous impression that all children 
were equally encouraged in the schools* In Com- 
munity B, the board members complained of 
unequal treatment of students while teachers and 
administrators believed there were no substantial 
differences. "Because of this gulf between the 
communities and their professional education,'" 
the researchers observed, "the schools fail to assist 
the minority child in overcoming his educational 
handicaps and little is done to offer true equality 
of educational opportunity, The Mexican 
American child tends to internalize the com- 
munity's low achievement expectations for him. 

The effects of ability grouping on 491 Anglo 
and Mexican American sixth grade students in six 
schools of Albuquerque, N. Mex., were studied 
by Sarthory. The effects were related much more 
to social class and IQ than to ethnicity. In general, 
ability grouping tended to reinforce existing 
trends: It deflated already low occupational aspira- 
tions and inflated sli^tly those already high. It 
also tended to depress already low self-concepts as 
weU as depressing slightly the high Klf-concepts of 
high IQ students. 3^ Sarthoty distinguished be- 
tween the promotion and perpetuation of iU 
effects upon students. Ability grouping, he found, 
did not create additional learning burdens for 
children. "Grouping does appear to perpetuate 
existing social cleavage, however, but along social 
class lines more than along ethnic lines."35 
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Sarthory states that ability grouping should not be Hosers* . . . Those who come and for any reason 

practiced in in terethnic schools: -*New methods of 'do not make it' are largely left to their own 

Cf eating school attendance districts need to bi devices and are axplalned after the fact, if at all, 

developed. Present practices tend to perpetuati by 'they didn't belong here in the first place, "'^2 

social and economic cleavages which are reflected In 1975, special measures were being developed 

in residential se|regatiQn.'*36 toward corrective action in tliis area.43 

Anderson and associates studied classroom 

climates in three schools in the area of El Paso, DESEGREGATION AND ACHIEVEMENT 
Tex. Area 1 , near Juarez, MemcQ, almost adjacent 

to El Paso, Tex., contained many poor immigrants ^^^2, 2,414,179 Spanish-surnamed chUdren 
who spoke Spanish almost exclusively. Area 11, attended public schools in the United States. Of 
nearer the city proper, had fewer Mexicans; more t^*^** l.OSOJOO or 43.6 pircent were enrolled in 
English was spoken; fathers typically had some predominantly An^o schools; 568,055 or 23.5 
formal education and were employed in jobs Percent went to schools where minority students 
requiring a degree of skill. Reddents of Area III made up from half to 79.9 percent of enrollment; 
were for the most part born in the U.S.; their 795,423 or 32,9 percent attended schools in 
predominant language was English; families were "^^^^^ minority students constituted SO percent or 
smaller, and the household heads were far more ^^^^ ^f enrollment. (See table in chapter 6) If 
educated than those in the other areas. The desegregation is defined in accordance with the 
schools of each area were distinctive. In Area 1, ^^8^1 conception of Mexican Americans as 
for exam^e, were found those "teachers who making up an autonomous ethnic group, then only 
express more positive attitudes toward the dis^ ^® ^^^^ i^°"P consisting of a scant 44 percent 
advantaged [and] also express more positive atti- °^ Spanish-surnamed students ^ attends dese^ 
tudes toward students in general."3^ On the other P^gat-d schook Surely, however, part of the 
hand, while *4eachers dominate the verbal be^ second group were in schools that would also 
havior in [all] the classrooms studied,^* teachers in qu^Wfy as desegregated. Almost certainly none of 
Area III are engaged in direction^giving to a much schools attended by the third group would so 
peater extent than are teachers in the other two qualify. A related point is worth noting. Until the 
areas. ''38 Teachers who stress academic interests ^ ^^^^ 1970's, court desegregation orders did not 
were concentrated in Areas I and II. ordinarily require that Mexican Americans be 
Winther and associates traced the educational P^^^^^ ^ formerly Anglo schools instead of just in 
fortunes and misfortunes of the entering freshman formerly black schools as was the practice of 
class of 1963 at the University of N. Mex., 5 years boards. Veiy few of the aforementioned 
later. A sample of 189 (over 10 percent of the ^""^^ S'°"P Spanish-surnamed students there- 
class) was distributed as follows by 1968:35 ^^^^^ themeselves in predominantly Anglo 

schools as a result of a deliberate school board 
decision to de^gregate. 
~P"™^ In the Southwest as a whole, a high degree of 
Status_ mmmBd OthgL segregation exists. Nearly half of all Mexican 
_ , J - American students attend somewhat over one- 
Graduated 24.4 30J tenth of the regon's schools. Concentration is 
Currently enrolled 6.1 8 J ^^^^ g^^^^^g ^exas whei^ the UJ. Commission 
Dropped out 69,5 61.1 ^^^^ f^^^^ ^^^^ u^q pg^^g^t of all 

Mexican American pupils are in schools that are 

Spanish-surnamed students made up 15.7 percent nearly all Mexican American. Far less isola- 

of all resident students at the university .^0 The tion exists in New Mexico and California. Often, 

researchers note that dropouts and failures are predominantly Mexican American districts and 

socially ^Invisible''; they simply disappear without schools are adjacent to predominantly Anglo 

any substantial interest shown by university districts and schools. Unfortunately, the Commis- 

authorities. Winther and associates call this an sion on Civil Rights did not compare academic 

"opan-bottomed" system.^ ^ **The tradition arid achievement in segregated and nonsegregated 

trend are service to the ^winners' and forget the schools. 
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It will be recalled that after the firit year of 
court-ordered desagregation in San Frandsco the 
reading and mathematics achievement pins of 
Spanish-spealdng students exceeded those of 
biacks. Both groups, however, gained considerably 
less than white children. (See chapter 6, p. 141) In 
Riverside, virtually the same results ware reported 
(See chapter 6, pp. 147454) Studying U681 
Mexican American junior high school students^ 
Kimball found that their academic achievement 
was directly related to the percent An^o in the 
schooL The deseyegation effect, according to 
Kimball, is one of the most important influences 
on their achievement, being exceeded only by 
parental factors*^ ^ 

Being Oneself 

in Los Angeles, Calif., Derbyshire studied iden- 
tity crisis among Mexicaii American adolescents. 
He found that identification with Mexican culture 
served **as an integrative technique for reducing 
-adolescent identity and role^onflict,*-'*^ Those 
who do not identify ^re nnore education minded, 
and experience fewer school failures and arrests.. 
They regard school as a way of getting ahead and 
tend to blame themselves when things go wrong. 
The more Americanized peers are near the other 
pole. Thus, concludei Derbysliire, . . forced 
acculturation of minorities by the dominant group 
may be dysfunctional for adequate and accurate 
integration of dominant value orientations and 

behaviors/'^ ^ 

Support for Derbyshire's conclusions is found 
in Kimbairs study of 1,681 junior high school 
students in Los Angeles. He reported: 

, . . A substantiaily hi|her propoftion of the Mexican 
American students born in Mexico achieve high irades 
than those [Mexican Americans] born in California or the 
Southwest . , . Those pupils reporting the highest level of 
family use and knowledge of Spanish also receive the 
largest proportion of high grades, , 

Kimball was puzzled by this finding. In explana- 
tion, he speculated that **a proceis of 
ghettoiEation lakes place, in which the longer a 
family line remains in the large segregated Mexican 
American communities of the Los Angeles area, 
the more inward grown they become and less 
inclined to acculturation and achievement in the 
Anglo culture/*^? 

Similarly, Sanchez found in a study of the Lea 
Mathson School in San Jose, Calif., that self- 



concept seemed more stable among first-genera- 
tion than second-generation Mexican Ameri- 
cans.^0 At the Franklin Elementary School in 
Berkeley, CalifM Lopez writes, "elthough most of 
the first-generation Chicanos in Franklin's 
bilingual class could make the crucial identifica* 
tion with their raza md familias, the majority of 
second-generation children were painfully ashamed 
of their cultural heritage,"^ 1 

Malry studied aspirations of Anglo, Mexican 
American, and Negro 9th and 12th graders in 
Albuquerque, N= Mex. The Mexican American 
families were the poorest. Of the three groups, 
Mexican American students had the lowest self- 
image; they feel ''that they Just can't learn, and 
. . . that they could do better in school if only the 
teacher would not go so fast. "5 ^ Absolute educa- 
tional aspirations are low and related to social 
class. One exception is the inverse relationship of 
college-going aspirations to social class,^- Thera 
was some indication that the educational aspira- 
tions held by Negro and Mexican American 
parents for their children declined between 9th 
and 12th grades,^^ If so, this might be a reflection 
of increasing realism as the actuality of job seeking 
approached. 

Heller studied 165 Mexican American male high 
school seniors In Los Angeles,^^ Her primary 
interest was in the occupational ambitions of the 
young men and the means they envisioned for 
achieving the goals. Mexican American aspirations 
were like those of Anglos, especially when social 
ckss was equated. The former, however, have 
considerably more realistic conceptions of what 
they expect to get. 

Heller divided her sample into two groups: 

98 boys in two predominantly Mexican Ameri* 
can schools (segregated) 

67 boys in six predomiriantly Anglo schools 
(integrated) = 

Aspirations to nonmanual , occupations were ex- 
pressed by 64 percent of the later and 49 percent 
of the former .5 6 The two groups were alike, 
however, in educational expectations. But, de* 
clared Heller, **whether the Mexican Ainericans 
will move toward the occupational distributiori of 
the population at large depends, among other 
things, on whether their chUdren will break out of 
the school ghettos they are now in".^'^ 

Heller notes that a fundamental reorientation 
toward formal education has taken place in the 
Mexican American community in. Lps Angeles 
since 1945; "Tlie real breakthrough in the pattern 
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of Mexican American nonmobility was made after 
the war by the raturniiig Grs, When thay started 
enrolling in college, they were referred to in tlieir 
community as locos, crazy. "5 8 previously, such 
attempts had been regarded as futile. Heller also 
states that the establishment of a junior college in 
East Los Angeli 0 had a signincant effect.^^ 

Realistically, Mexican American youths do not 
as yet match thnir aspirations with actual prepara- 
tion for professional careers; such careers are in 
fact not readily available to them. Mexican Ameri- 
can IQ scores are sharply lower than those of 
Anglos, When students are equated for social class, 
however, the gap closes significantly but the 
difference is still substantiaLfiO jq scores of 
Mexican American students were found by Heller 
to vary signiflcantly with size of family; the 
^^maller the family, the higher the IQ. An^o 
families being smaller on the average, their IQ's 
were higher,^ ^ 

Heller probed certain social values traditionally 
classified as Mexican and others as Anglo, She 
found in the area of social values that in general: 
"Mexican American high school seniors , . . largely 
resemble their Anglo-American peers * especially 
when the factor of class is controlled."^ ^ What 
happened to the Mexican cultural values of de- 
fending family honor and of preferring to smooth 
over disagreements rather than effecting a blunt 
eonfrontation? Heller wrote: 

... A much larger proportion of Mexican American 
boys in the "integrated'* schools (74 percent) than in the 
"nonintegrated" schools (SS percent) answarad that they 
prefer to be the kind of person who "never lets an insult 
to his or his family*s honor go by . , Among the . . . 
(integrated] , only 42 percent but among the (segregated] 
65 percent expressed preference for pointing out real 
issues to facilitate inteUigent arguing over disagree- 
ments.^^ 

As for beUef in individualism and orientation 
toward the future, some interesting contrasts 
emerfed. 

Significantly more Mexican Americans than 
Anglos "chose to give up the pleasures of the 
present in order to assure the future, Both 
groups have about the same order of orientation to 
the future. Both are devoted to individuality, but 
not to the point (of risking social isolation; the 
Mexican American boys showed tlus tendency 
more than the Anglos, 

In Heller's view, "the school socializes the 
Mexicari American boy in mobility values but fails 



to socialize him in mobility -inducing hehavior,''^^ 
The capacities of Mexican American youths are 
left underdeveloped by the schools. Teachers 
simply do not expect Mexican Americans to learn 
as much as Anglo children. Indeed, according to 
Heller, the well-meaning but misdirected teacher 
"is more likely to be concerned with doing 
something so that the Mexican American child 
'should not feel inadequate' instead of doing 
something so that the child would stop being 
inadequate."^ ^ 

Sierra Rodriguez studied self concept among 
120 Mexican American and Anglo sixth graders in 
six schools, in the San Diego area. He found that 
Mexican American self-concept was related di- 
rectly to the proportion of Mexican Americans in 
the student body. The researcher reported that 
Mexican Americans judged themselves by Chicano 
rather than Anglo itandards of comparison: **He 
sees himself as other Chicanos see him,"^^ 
Braccio, studylni 120 low socioeconomic status 
Anglo and Chicano children in two cities found 
the latter had the higher school self-concept,^ ^ 
Valenzueia studied the records of Chicanos in 
South High School, Omaha, Neb, (Of the city*s 
176 Spanish-surnamed high school students, 148 
attended this school.) He found no significant 
difference in self-concept scorers between Chicano 
and Anglos. Andp using grades as an indicator of 
achievement, he found Chicano students "had not 
a significantly lower grade point average than 
Anglo students with the same IQ and socio- 
economic status."^^ 

Linton analyzed certain aspects of 332 Mexican 
American and Anglo sixth graders from 16 schools 
in one south New Mexico city. The sample was 
stratifled by socioeconomic levels. On neither 
general nor academic self»concept did any signifi- 
cant difference emerge among ethnic groups. Far 
more important were differences in self^concept 
scores attributable to socioeconomic factors.^ 0 
Gustafson and Owens explored self-esteem among 
552 third and sbcth graders in five predominantly 
Chicano schools in urban California. Both Mexican 
American and An^o children made up the sample. 
At the third-grade level, self-esteem did not vary 
by ethnic group. At the sixth-grade, however, 
significant differences had emerged and all to the 
favor of Anglo rather than Mexican American 
children.^ 1 

The long-standing policy of prohibiting student 
use of the Spanish language in classrooms and 
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school playgrounds cannot help but envelop the 
student*! conception of his cultural heritage in an 
air of illegitmacy and self-doubt. Yet, the U j. 
Commission on CivU Rights found that two-thirds 
of the Texas schools in its sample discouraged the 
use of Spanish in the classroom; for the Southwest 
as a whole the proportion was one-third,^^ The 
schoors own sense of Anglo identification is 
spotlighted by the Commission's additional finding 
that **tha higher the proportion of Mexican Ameri- 
cans, the greater the probability that the school 
will have the *No Spanish* rule.**'^ Unguage 
prohibitions are not unique to the Southwest. In 
1971, Gamboa reported that in schools along the 
Yakima Valley in the State of Washington, stu- 
dents who spoke Spanish were punishedj^ In 
Lubbock, Tex., De Leon writes: **Children are no 
longer spanked if they speak Spanish. Yet they are 
still told not to speak it . . De Anda has 
conceptualized the personal cost of language pro- 
hibition in a striking phrase: "In efBct, the policy 
meant that for a time the child had to become 
functionally mute,''76 

Ln his extraordinary autobiography, Barrio Boy, 
the scholar Galarza recalls the happier school days 
of an imrtiigrant boy from Mexico, He attended 
the Lincoln School in Sacramento: 

Miss [Nettie] Hopley [the principal] and her teachers 
never let us forget why we were at Lincoln: for those 
who were alien, to become good Americans; and for those 
who were so born, to accept the rest of us . , . The ichool 
was not so much a melting pot as a griddle where Miss 
Hopley and her helpers warmed knowledge into us and 
roasted racial hatreds out of us , , , At Lincoln, making us 
into Americans did not mean scmbbing away what made 
us originaily foreign , < . No one was ever scolded or 
punished for speaking his native tongue on the play- 
ground . , . It was easy for me to feel that becoming a 
proud American as she [Miss Hopley] said we^ould, 
did not mean feeling ashamed of being a Mexican. 

Galarza does not note whether the Lincoln staff 
invested much emotion in their instruction; in- 
deed, they seem to have been a cool but respectful 
lot. On the other hand, they created a school 
climate of helpfulness and acceptance that must 
have encouraged children of all backgrounds. This 
decency could not have been consequence of the 
power of the Mexican American community for it 
had no such power. Rather, it was a product of an 
entirely different calculus. 

Unfortunately, the Galarza work is an excep- 
tion in the literature. If there are parallel experi- 



ences to report, they should be brought to print 
promptly. Meanwhile^ Palomares* rhetorical ques^ 
tions seems relevant. She first observed that 
cuTtent social science studies frequently turn up 
data indicating that the Chicano salf^concept is as 
high or no inwer than that of an Anglo student , . , 
"What is gLiiried by educators," she asks "if this 
[same Chicano] child has Uurned off the school 
and the majority culture and as a result does not 
become equipped to interact effectively in both 
worlds?"'^ Thus, the goal of self^concept studies 
in education is not to measure successfully the 
abstract and free-floating phenomenon called self- 
concept so much as to inquire into the fate of the 
whole orianism of which the self^oncept is only 
an expression. It would thus seem indefensible to 
treat high sflf-concept as an educationally valid 
substitute for school achievement. Such a pro- 
cedure would hardly be countenanced for children 
of the dominant community. 

A minor area of research into self-concept 
relates to the role of skin color. Werner and Evans 
tested the skin color preferences of 40 4- and 
S-year old Mexican American children. Subjects 
were presented with dolls; ''white" dolls had 
**yellow hair and flesh*toned[!] skin; the Negro 
dolls had black hair and brown skln.*'^^ Children 
who were attending preschool were more **pre- 
judiced" in that they preferred the white doll 
consistently. They also tended to say the white 
adult doll was larger than the black one, although 
both were the same size. When value choices were 
made J wliite skin was regarded as good, dark skin 
as bad, SO Cota-Robles, in a study of 28 Mexican 
American Head Start children in Torrance, Calif,, 
probed color preferences. While from half to 
three-quarttfs of the children correctly identified 
their ovm skin color, nearly three-quarters did not 
express a preference for the color brown. The 
researcher asked the children to identify crayons 
by color, which they did. When, however, tliey . 
were asked to select a crayon with which to draw 
an accurate self-portrait, they stayed away from 
browTi. Instead, '*tiiey overwhelmin^y chose 
bizarre colors as skin color preference," thus 
revealing "emotional anxiefy md conflict/' Cota- 
Robles concludes that **when tile child rejects the 
dark color, he knows that he must be Identified 
with that which- he rejects and, therefore, is in 
COTflict''81 

At the other end' of the academic ladder, Lopez 
studied the role of skin color in self^preference of 
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college students. His subjects were 168 Mexican 
American students attending three California in- 
stitutions of higher education: San Jose State 
Colle|C, Sacramento State College, and the Univer- 
sity of California, Davis, Previous studies, ac- 
cording to Lopez, had established a direct relation* 
ship b etween light skin color and assimilation into 
Anglo culture and found that prejudice against 
dark skin was a strong factor among Mexican 
Americans. In his own study, Lopez found that 
skin color and assimilation were not as directly 
related as in the past. In fact, among the males in 
his sample, Lopez found an outright reversal: . . 
The most highly acculturated-assimilated group 
into the Anglo culture contained the greater 
proportion of dark Cliicano males, At the same 
time, light'Skin preference lost its hold soniewhat, 
especially among more acculturated females. 

Students and Fellow Students 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights found 
Mexican American students in southwestern 
schools to be undarrepresented in extracurricular 
activities, "This is true,'* the Commission added, 
"whether Mexican Ajnerican constitute a majority 
or a minority of the student enrollment in a 
school."^ 3 Frequently, such a finding has been 
misinterpreted as though it merely expresses a 
cultural affinity for clannishness or some other 
interest. Detailed study of individual cases suggest 
rather that the role of school policies may be more 
relevant. 

At Lubbock High SchooL in Lubbock, Tex., for 
examplej the administration is jealous of the 
schoors identification as the "Home of the West- 
erners.*' At the same lime, Mexican Americans 
make up 42 percent of enrollment. When over 100 
Chicano students asked permission to form a 
Chicano club, the principal told them: "You 
cannot be an organiied Westerner and an or- 
ganized ChJcano at the same time, so you better 
choose between the two,''^^ At Grant High 
School in Houston, Tex., where Mexican Ameri- 
cans constitute three-quarters of the student body, 
Anglos dominate organized extracurficular activi- 
ties. The principal explained it one way: "These 
kids totally segregate themselves from the rest of 
the schooL'*^^ A Chicano student viewed it quite 
differently: 

We like to do something separate. We want to feel we 
can do something on our own. It feels bad when people 



don't talk to you. Some Anglos are nice and talk to you 
but others donU. A great percentage of the itudcnts don't 
treat us like they should, §6 

TTius, exclusion and separateness are two sides of 
the same coin* 

Teachers and Their Students 

The two most significant studies yet made of 
teachers and their students have already been 
reviewed = those by the U.S. Coniniission on CivU 
Rights and by Parsons, fSee chaDter 9| page 4%) 
The tirst investigation docuniented highly dis- 
crifninatory teacher behavior toward Mexican 
American children, the second provided extensive 
evidence of the conscious role of the school, 
including teachers, in maintaining a profoundly 
stratified community power structure* In River- 
side, Calif,, Gerard and associates found that 
Chicano as well as black students were the objects 
of teacher bias, (See chapter 9, p. 95) The 
Commission study also touched on a point not 
discussed elsewhere: that Mexican American 
teachers praised Anglo students even more than 
Anglo teachers did. Thus, in classrooms taught by 
Mexican American teachers, there was an even 
greater disparity between praise of Cliicano and 
Anglo students^^^ 

Lugo studied 96 Chicano and black fifth 
graders in six piedominantly Mexican American 
schools located in Los Angeles County, Quite 
unexpectedly he found that native-born Chicano 
students received no higher grades than foreign- 
born Chicano students despite greatly varying 
language backgrounds separating the two groups. 
Teacher bias was not operating, appirently, since 
objective achievement test scores corroborated the 
earlier finding. Lugo speculated that since "Mexi- 
can pupils arrive in the United States with no 
feelings of shame regarding their cultural heri- 
tage," that therefore "positive identification with 
one's culture is a more powerful motivator for 
school success than lan_|uaga competency in 
English,"SS This would imply that the school 
must reexamine Its practices that convert ethnic 
affiliation into a depressor of academic achieve- 
ment. 

Oakland and Emmer carried out a study of 176 
Mexican American and black eighth graders. Sub- 
jects were told that the results of a test they were 
to take would be compared with results recorded 
by various refeience groups. They were then 
requested to indicate their own expectancy of 
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success in the test. (See chapter 4» p. 20 for 
similar W.per?nients with black subjects.) In gen- 
eralj . performance remained unaffected by the 
norm group designations. Black students, however, 
did respond with changed expectations. What 
struck the researchers more than the effect or 
noneffect of the information was "the unexpected 
inability of many students , . , to perceive ac- 
curately their capabilities, . ."^^ Perhaps the most 
valuable feature of this study is the realization of 
how fruitless is the search for taacher effects if 
only the race of faculty changes. ^ 

In January, 1972. police in Arroyo Grande, 
Calif., arrested 26 Chicano students and parents 
who were demonstrating peacefully across the 
street from Arroyo Grande High School. They had 
called for: 

L School district participation in the Federal 
school lunch program. (Authorities had re- 
jected earlier requests for 3 consecutive 
years.) 

2. Increase in number of Mexican American 
teachers. 

3. Employment of a school-community rela- 
tions specialist. 

4, Placement of material on Mexican American 
life in teacher inservice training programs. 

5, Involvement of organized parents in school 
affairs, beyond present nominal roles. 

Following the events of January, faculty at the 
high school were polled on their views of the 
demonstration and demands. Results were as 
follows: 



The teachers did not, by a 2-1 margin, feel that the 
students* demand for more MiKican American teachers 
was a legitimate one. 

While a majority of teachers agreed that there was a 
need for faculty and administration to meet with Mexican 
American parents in their own communities, more than 
half . . stated that they would not be wiliing to take pait 
i ' . on 

in such mceUngs.^'' 

: temper of the dominant community was 
reminiscent of that of Guadelupe as discussed in 
Parsons- study. 

Keeping one*s distance from the Chicano com- 
munity seemed to keynote the teachers' primary 
orientation. Social distance was maintained even in 
the face of physical contact. As the U.S= Com- 
mission on Civil Rights reported of its survey of 
the Southwest: -'Counselors had a difficult time 
remembering parents with whom they had had 
contact."9l 



The Community and the Schools 

Mexican Americans are all but excluded from 
the policy levels of southwestern schools. During 
the early 1970's, only six members of State boards 
of education in the region were Maxican Ameri- 
cans,- 2 Central staff membors are overwhelmingly 
Anglo, The same holds true on local levels. In one 
city in Texas, 539 persons were employed in five 
high schools. Of theses U were Chicanos;8 of the 
i 1 were Janitors; 2 were teachers, and 1 was a 
part-time coach.^^ 

The I960*s were years of important transition 
in the relation of the Chicano community to the 
schools. Most significant ware the studenMed 
''blow-outs'' and school boycotts of 1968-1970. 
Largest of these was the March 1968 boycott in 
Los Angelas. Highly revealing was the community- 
wide character of this action and others like it. In 
Los Angeles, 6 months of community meetings 
were devoted to drawing up demands,^* Where 
actions began under student direction they fre- 
quently broadened out to the whole community. 
The ^mands were quite m^dast in their own 
right. Most popular were demands for courses in 
Chicano history, employment of more Mexican 
American teachers and counselors, and special 
academic . help where needed. The official re^ 
sponse, however p was disproportionate in its use 
of arrests, violence, and similar approaches. This 
was by no means the first time that Mexican 
Americans protested. As Garcia pointed out, one 
large national group - The Gl Forum - filed over 
200 lavs^uits in Uie 25 years preceding 1973 in 
efforts to stop school board discriniination against 
Mexican Americans.^ ^ 

, . Migrancy between cultures," Galarza 
wrote, "is far more damaging than migrancy 
between jobs.'*^^ It is not the movement of 
migrancy but its inescapable uprootedness that has 
made the traditional rural way of life hardly more 
than a memory. The migrant farm laborers, 
Galarza stated: 

Have been acculturated by extrusion. What comes 
through the mold are those ways of doing thinis that are 
practicaUy useful to the suparcuUure. What is permitted 
to remain unmolested is the quaint, the harmless, or the 
■inily ejcotie. To the lupercultural it can be fun 
eatmg ta^^os or Hstening to mariachis. But the ancient 
attitudes and the old values that are as to tacos as dawn is 
to a nickering match, have m currency any more. 
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But as the inigrancy pattern loosened its hold, a 
basis was laid for community stabilization and 
thus a greatef possibility for concerted action. It 
was this underlying process that created elbow- 
room for a Chicano movement as well as a 
heighteried drive among others for assimilation. 
The schools have yet to come to terms witli these 
new cultural realities. 

Puerto RicANS 

Until the close of the 19th century, under 
Spanish rule, education in Puerto Rico was more 
or less confined to those sufficiently wealthy or 
influential to obtain it. After the conquest of 
1898, calls for public education were turned aside 
by the American government which refuajd to 
allocate public land funds or direct money appro- 
priations. Instead, the worldwide colonial model 
was used, Tliat is, education depended upon local 
contributions with the colonizing power restricting 
itself primarily to imposing its own broad cultural 
definitions on the content of that education. 
Although Puerto Rico remained extremely poor 
under American rule, it strained to finance an 
adequate school system. The Puerto Rican tax 
burden for education exceeded by far that which 
"prevailed on the mainland. 

Nevertheless j a certain quantitative progress was 
recorded. At the onset of the 20th century, only 
about one-twelfth of the Puerto Rican school-age 
children were in school. Some 40 years later^ 
nearly half of all Puerto Rican school-age children 
were enrolled; among elementary school-age chil- 
dren, nearly 70 percent attended schools,^^ Un- 
foftunately, the quality of education did not keep 
pace. In 1961, when nearly all elementary Echool- 
age children were enrolled, more than 60 percent 
attended for only 3 hours a day. In 1967, Just 
under half of rural students still attended for less 
than a full day, 

Wliila the persistent shortage of schools remain- 
ed the critical problem for many years, another 
complicating factor was the sporadic insistence of 
American authorities that instruction in schools be 
conducted in English. The pfosence of a large rural 
population which would never participate in the 
urban commercialized world militated against such 
a policy, English was of no use to them, Aside 
from the Inessentiality of English, however, the 
political implications of tne English-only policy 
grew in importance, i ^0 



Puerto Ricans, legally, citizens of the United 
States since 1917, did not come to the mainland in 
large numbers until the early 1950% For a decade 
or so, they moved to New York City in preference 
to any other mainland city. Between 1956 and 
1965, Puerto Rican students rose from one-eighth 
to one^fifth of the public school enrollment. 

While many of the children could not speak 
English, neither could many of their teachers 
speak Spanish. Instead of narrowing the gap by 
adjusting both sides of the equation, school 
authorities defined the children's language de- 
flciency as a barrier to further education. No 
significant action was taken to effect a substantial 
improvement in the language ability of teachers or 
staff. In this standoff, the school system rafused to 
give way.^O^ 

Retardation of Puerto Rican children became a 
way of life in the New York City school system. 
Many were poor and had difficulty with English. 
These two features transmogrified their situation 
into a theory of cultural deprivation. Failure by 
the schools to deal effectively with Puerto Rican 
children was attributed to vaguely diagnosed home 
conditions. During the mid-1950'Sj Puerto Rican 
children in 10th grade whose parents were born on 
the mainland scored 8.0 years against a national 
norm of 10.6, (Non-Puerto Rican mainland white 
ehildren scored 8.6 years.) Island-born children, on 
the other hand scored 4.9 years and island-born 
but mainland^educated scored 7.1 years.102 clear- 
ly, the achivement tests were firmly dependent on 
language ability. By 1969, the situation was a 
serious as ever. Citywide reading scores for pre- 
dominantly Puerto Rican schools were as fol- 
lows; 103 



Grad^ level 
Second 
Fifth 
Eighth 



Percent below 
grade norrns 
"72 

82- 

81 



In other cities, exceedingly low achievement levels 
and extraordinafily high dropout rates were re^ 
corded. 

Rodriguez notes that "throughout many 
decades of mass migration, the school system of 
New York City has been guided by the imperative 
of assimilation."^ 0^ A large-scale study by the 
school boardj completed in 1958, failed to recom- 
mend bilingualism even though it went irjfto great 
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detail on language probleins of the Puerto Rican 

Weisiiiian studied communication patterns of 
37 Puerto Rican and Negro children and their 
mothers on the Lower East Side of Manhattan, 
The subjects were interviewed at home and in a 
neighborhood settlement house, Mother-child rela- 
tions of Puerto Ricans were much less stressful 
than for Negroes, 

. . , Close to 60 percent of the Puerto Rican mother- 
child pairs leave the Center holding hands or very near 
on^ another. This pattern is not in evidence for the Negro 
group , , , The Puerto Rican mothers are much less critical 
and the children less anxious and restless . . . The Puerto 
Rican mothers and children showed a much more active 
pattern [of play] with at least two times as many praise 
and pleasure interactions. 

Weissman observed numerous negative admoni- 
tions to their children by Negro mothers,^ 

At home, difteiencas were also apparent. 

, , . [There was] heightened group interaction of 
children and parents in the homes of the Puerto Rican 
group. Group singing, often of religious songs* was a more 
frequent occurrence. When present [at the interview], 
Puerto Rican fathers more often cooperated and Joined in 
the games, while Negro fathers tended to remain in the 
background. 

Both Puerto Rican and Negro families were living 
it the poverty line. 

Hertzig and associates compared aspects of 
cognitive functioning among 3 -year-olds of work- 
ing class Puerto Rican and middle class mainland 
white backgrounds. Each of the children had been 
studied since tlie age of 3 months as part of a 
larger longitudinal study. ^^-^^ The rcsearciiers knew 
the children very well and excellent rapport 
existed. "... The preponderant response in both 
groups of children to cognitive demands [in a 
testing situation] was to work."i^o while IQ 
score differences of Puerto Rican and mainland 
white children were statistically significant, the 
researchers considered these "probably func- 
tionally trivial.'' 1 ^ ^ In characterizing the styles of 
the two groups, Hertzig and associates stated: 
"Perhaps the most pervasive difference between 
the two groups was the tendency of the middle 
class children to respond to the cognitive demands 
by verbaHzation much more frequently than by 
action or gesture.''^ evidence was found to 

explain this difference by the bilinguality of the 
Puerto Rican children.^ ^ ^ 



In a word, the middle class cliUdren were far 
better prepared to succeed in school Their parents 
emphasized task orientation and task completion* 
On the otlier hand, in the Puerto Rican homes 
social interaction rather than task completion was 
stressed. Puerto Rican children tended to respond 
less often to cggnitive demands with work re- 
sponses; they tended to make fewer spontaneous 
extensions; and they tended to follow not-work 
responses with not-work behavior. There was no 
lack of conversation in the Puerto Rican homes. 
The researchers warned: "If the patterns described 
continue to define the developmental course of 
the two groups of children, they can result only in 
a much enhanced likelihood for school failure and 
underachlevement in the Puerto Rican children, 
and for school success in the middle class chil- 
dren.**li4 

Thomas, a member of the Hertzig team, also 
reported separately on another aspect of the 
long-term longitudinal study mentioned earlier. 
His interest was the intellectual development of 45 
Puerto Rican children. Their greatest intellectual 
handicap was a reading deficit. This could not be 
explained by any feature of the home. Thomas 
found '*no consistent relationship between 
parental child care practices or educational atti- 
tudes and the children*s reading deficits,"^ 

, , . The basic causes of the reading deficit found in 
most of these Puerto Rican children must be sought 
outside the home. The parents manifest a high degree of 
interest and involvement in their children's school careers. 
They are concerned about academic achievement. Yet 
even those children in the normal range of IQ and higher 
are reading below grade level. It would appear that the 
main source of the reading deficit Is not the home but the 
school. 

Twc^thirds of the parents want their children to 
finish college, only about one-third expect"them to 
do so, and only one-fifth have specific plans for 
nnancing college attendance, i 1 

The everyday environment of these Puerto 
Rican children is experientially rich. Their intel- 
lectual ability does not decline over the years, even 
in the absence of suitable educational oppor- 
tunities. Yet, one must compare Thomas' basic 
point with that made by Hertzig and associates. 
The latter noted that "differences in behavior 
between middle class and Puerto Rican children 
develop long before exposure to formal learning in 
school or experience In nursery school.'*^ TTiey 
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predict school failure if certain trends are not 
changed. Thomas apparently disagrees mth this 
orisntation but he does not take explicit Issue with 
it, 

Greene and Zirkel found that self-concept of 
Puerto Rican students was higher when they 
constituted a majority in a school. In another 
studyj however, they found this effect depended 
in part on the ethnic group of the teacher, Thus, in 
a sample of 337 Spanish'Speaking students, grades 
one, two and threes in three Connecticut cities, 
they found that '^English-speaking teachers tended 
to rate the Spanish-speaking children higher when 
they were in a majority in school whereas the 
Spanish-speaking teachers showed a significant 
lack of such a reaction. . Layden, in a study 
of 56 third graders in^a .virtually all Puerto Rican 
school within the New York City metropolitan 
area, investigated the effect of language of instruc- 
tion. Both English and Spanish were used but each 
teacher used only one. Student self-concept did 
not vary with language of instruction, although 
children taught in English achieved significantly 
more than those taught in Spanish. i 20 n ahould 
be noted that bilingual instruction was not in- 
volved in the sense of the same teacher shuttling 
between the two languages. Nor was the study a 
test of regular classroom situations; the study 
covered only a period of 10 weeks, 

Rodriguez conducted a study in New York City 
of 52 Puerto Rican' community college students 
and working adults. She employed the concept of 
an "ethnic queue** and observed that Puerto 
Ricans in American society were socially defined 
as occupying a rear rank in the queue, All but a 
few of her sample reported they knew of dis- 
crimination against Puerto Ricans in jobs and 
schools. But perception of the ethnic queue did 
not automatically follow, Knowing of individual 
acts of discrimination and perceiving their place in 
an ethnic queue were quite, different matters, 
"Generally,** Rodriguez found, "the most signi- 
ficant variable affecting perception of the queue 
was exposure beyond the ghetto-ized ^tuation of 
most respondents, **^^ The ghetto undoubtedly 
moves some individuals to leave and "make it** 
outside. But Rodriguez notes that "it also stifles 
possible group mobility,'*i22 jhe ghetto is thus 
part of the structure of the queue Just as public 

school , teachers "are direct enforcers of queue 
ideology,"i23 

In some parts of the United States, Mexican 
Americans and Puerto Ricans are known col- 



lectively as Latinos. In others, relations may not 
be so accommodating, Of interest are the attitudes 
of these two groups on racial segregation and 
desegregation, National polls generally reveal both 
to stand in the middle or nearer black than Anglos. 
(See chapter 10.) In 1974, Development As- 
sociates, Inc. studied Chicano and Puerto Rican 
attitudes on the issue of desegregation, Interviews 
were conducted in Los Angeles, San Antonio, New 
York City, and Washington, D.C, 

In general, Mexican^ Americans were found to 
be favorable to desegregation, According to the 
researchers, behind this attitude lay a conviction 
that "desegregation would improve the quality of 
education provided their children . , , The attitude 
of Mexican American parents toward school de- 
segregation is summed up by the overwhelming 
approval they have given to sendmg their children 
to desegregated schools. **i 24 Confidence in de- 
segregation is heightened, however, by the incor- 
poration of bilingual-bicultural programs. Puerto 
Ricans tend to differ as to the effect of desegrega- 
tion on educational quality. In addition, the 
researchers report they believe strongly in "re- 
taining children in elementary schools located in 
their neighborhoods regardless of the schoors 
ethnic composition. **12S gj^jj^ color plays a some- 
what different role in Puerto Rican society than 
on the mainland. Racially segregated schools never 
existed on the Island, As Rodriguez says of the 
Island: . , Though whites may be preferred, 
blacks are not conside re d lesser human 
beings.** 



Conclusion 

Comparatively little research has inquired into 
the education of Mexican American and Puerto 
Rican children, 

Historically, Mexican Americans were excluded 
from the benefits of public schooling or when 
admitted, compelled to attend segregated and 
inferior facilities. Their language and other cultural 
characteristics were devalued. Legal protection for 
their educational rights did not begin materalizing 
until the past decade. Action by Federal courts, 
including the Supreme Court, has acknowIedg(*(l 
the ethnic autonomy of Mexican Americans* Viu 
like during the 1920's and 1930*s, Spanish- 
surnamed children are no longer subjected to open 
charges of intellectual inferiority on the presumed 
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basis of race. YgU language diffefences are fre^ 
quantly converted by schools into learning bar- 
riers, ^ 

Ability and achievement test scores of Chicano 
children are clouded by language differences and 
by social bias on tests. Often, a change in language 
will permit minority children to score higher. Mere 
translation into Spanlih will not, however, cure 
the problem of a test that is constructed in the 
image of the Anglo upper class. Achievement data 
as reported by the U.S. Comnussion on Ci^l 
Rights document the sweeping fdlurei of schools 
in the Southwest especially, to educate Chicano 
students/ Experience of Chicano children under 
desegregation has not been evduated very exten- 
sively. Evidence is not eneourapng although it 
must be kept in mind that we are evaluating 
desegregaUon as it is practiced ratiiier than as it 
mi^t be. 

Mexican American aspirations are high but 
these are not consonant with the low achlevament 
recorded in the schools. Cultural denigration has 
lessened but in many schools the use of Spanish 
continues to be frowned upon and actively dis- 
couraged. Chicano children participate infre- 
quently in extracurricular activities, even in pre- 
dominantly Mexican American schools. 

Many teachers of . Chicano children in the 
Southwest discriminate against them in the class- 
room. Extensive firsthand observation '^t^ports 



this conclusion. Recently, Chicano communities 
have organized to demand a new receptivity of the 
schools to the educational problems of their 
children. For their own part, college and high 
school level students have taken a leading role in 
this movement. At the center of these develop- 
ments is a consolidation and stabilization of 
Mexican American communities. Atop these is 
developing a new consciousness of the Mexican 
American as both a unique and common member 
of the larger community. , 

The educational problems of Puerto Rican 
children derive basically from a colonial relation- 
ship. On the Island, Puerto Ricans were exhorted 
to educate their children but external aid, essential 
to success, was withheld for decades. Arriving in 
New York City poorly educated and speaking 
what was culturally defined as a "foreign" 
language, the Puerto Ricans came face-to-face with 
the schools* refusal to regard language differences 
as educational challenges rather than barriers. 
Wholesale failure became one expected outcome if 
not tiie noim. Failures of achievement were wdely 
attributed by teachers and staff to unspecified 
aspects of students' homes rather than to any 
action or inaction by the schools. There is no 
reason to believe this absolution of the schools to 
be more defensible tiian the situation ^th regard 
to black children discussed in chapter 5. 
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INDIAN AMERICAN CHILDREN 



Historical Background 

Approxiniataly 20 thousand years agOj when 
the Indiafls discovered America , they may be 
supposed to have already worked out a form of 
tradition^ education that endured Mmoit until the 
historic present. In North America, formal special- 
ize d schooling did not obtain among the Indians, 
Instead, there was an exceedingly affective form of 
instruction aimed primarily toward the perpetua- 
tion of the community and its ways of life. 
Education prepared children for a meanin^ul 
place in a collective social organization marked by 
the primacy of poup interest but mth due 
provision for individuality, Reli|ion infused eve^^ 
basic community function and duldren were 
educated in this spirit* Since productivity was lowj 
^eat care was given to training children to take on 
speciflc roles in the economy. Technical skills 
were husbanded as carefully as seed and soil.^ 

The white conquerors ultimately uprooted tiie 
community basis of traditional Indian education. 
By expropriating tribal lands they destabilized 
customary patterns of land and water use. Hera 
and there I Indians became unfree laborers and 
were sold into slavery. Settled community Ufe for 
Indiais came to ejdst more by sufferance .than by 
acknowledged ri^t. Even under tiiese circum- 
stances, traditional education did not disappear. 
Yeti it tended to lose some of its relevance as the 
proportions of white conquest became ewdent. 
Whan formal schooling was made available by Urn 
dominant society, most often it w^ welcomed by 
Indians. But the new opportunity was tempered 
by whether it became a substitute or a com- 
plement to traditional Indian ways. 



In fact, "white" schools were most readily 
accepted where students learned to Uve in two 
societies. In turn, however, a bicultural frame- 
or at least the nonantagonistic coexistence of 
cultures, was countenanced by the Federal 
Government only when it was pressed by circum- 
stances to do so. During ttie 1820's, in an effort to 
move the Cherokees off cotton lana in Georgia 
and Alabama i the Indians were offered money for 
tiieir land, part of which was to be used for 
bilingual schooling* After the CivH War, however, 
when Federal forces exercised military supremacy 
over IndianSi school clauses in treaties usually 
specified instruction in En^sh. OfteUi Federal 
authorities failed to supply Uie schools pledged in 
tiie, treaties. It took nearly a century after the 
Navajo treaty of 1868 to buUd sufficient schools 
,.to house substantially aU the elementary school 
age children among the Navajos*^ 

During the past century and a half. Federal 
policy has been to destroy the Indian heritage and 
language. Schools were a prime means of accom- 
plishing tiite aim. Private philanthropic groups, 
until ^^ry recently^ pursued the same policy out of 
an excess of patronization and patem^sm. Both 
government and private poups assumed the Indian 
himself could be safely ipiored in the realm of 
policy. Since the goal of the Indian schools was 
assimilative, the educational problems of Indian 
children were passed over in the effort to convert . 
rather than educate them, "Between 1928 and the 
early 1970's," writes historian Siasz, "Indian 
Bureau education failed to develop pro-ams 
geared to the needs of the Indian people ,"3 Tliesa 
years coincide with the period during which the 
Federal Government diifted the responsibility for 
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Indian education to the public sdiooli. More than 
two-thirds of all Indian students today attend 
public schools. In many respects, this shift from 
Federal day and boarding schools has not resulted 
in many significant changes in the education of 
Indian American children. 

Legal Framework 

. . In dealing vdih IndianSp" writei Cohen, 
"the Federal Government is dealing primarily not 
with a particular race as such but with members of 
certain social^political groups towards which the 
Federal Government has assumed special responsi- 
bilities."^ Thus, in a legal sense, Indians occupy a 
unique status. The most basic guideline of Indian 
law, Cohen continues, **is the principle that those 
powers which are lawfully vested in an Indian tribe 
are not, in general delegated powers granted by 
express acts of Congress, but rather inherent 
powers of a limited sovereignty which has never 
been extinguished,"^ In 1871, Congress forbade 
the making of any further treaties with Indiani but 
affirmed the legality of e^dsting ones. Courts 
repeatedly declared that these treaties were equal 
in dignity with those widi foreipi nations. In fact, 
however, **the Federal Government failed to fulflU 
the terms of many treaties and was sometimes 
unable or unwilling to prevent States, or white 
people, from violating treaty rights of the In- 
dians,"^ Tills view was echoed recently in the 
words of U,S. EHstriet Judge Warren K. Urbom 
who in 1975 decided a case involving claims by 
Sioux Indians that their treaty, si^ed in 1868, 
provided them certain sovereign rights. Wiile he 
decided against the Indians, he told an intandewer 
afterwards: "Before I was involved, I was as naive 
about Indian history as most ^nericans ... I had 
the subterranean feeling that we had abused the 
Indian badly, but I hadn't reaUied the extent of 
that abuse, 

Finances for Indian education derived primarily 
not from le^slative grants but from trust 
funds reflecting in part the value of Indian lands 
expropriated by the Federal Government. In 
Quick Bear, decided by the U,S. Supreme Court in 
1908, it was held of the trust or treaty fund: 

It is the Indian*! money , , . Th§y ai§ montys btlonging 
roBUy to thi Indians . , . Hiay are not patuitous 
epproptiationi of public moneys, but the payment . p , of 
a treaty debt in installments. - 



Except in the case of the Cherokee and four other 
Sou^ern Indian Nations, Indian control of schools 
did not rii^t from what was essentially self^ 
financing. While the Federal Government in theory 
merely disbursed the funds, it in fact exercised 
virtually complete control over Indian schools. 

The exclusion of Indians from public schools 
was accomplished by statutes mnd court rulings. In 
Alaska, Indians and Eskimos were branded by law 
as uncivilized beings and thus not permitted to 
attend sdiools with white cHldreh. TOl law was 
upheld by courts JFor a number of years, Throu^ 
administrative practice and congfessional enact- 
ment, food rations were denied Indian families if 
they refused to send their children to government 
schools, no matter how unsatisfactory those 
schools mi^t be. Federal courts approved of 
remomg Indian children from the custody of 
their parents and placement in a boarding school 
. "when the good order- and protection of civilized 
society unmistakably demand it, . 

Post-Ci^ War schooling for Indians was in 
En^sh only. Administrative regulations forbade 
the use of Indian languages. This war of the 
tongues was fought IncessanUy, As one experi- 
enced teacher observed of the children of Fort 
Yumaj in California: "It was not altogether that 
En^sh was difflcult for them to learn, but they 
had been taught from earliest childhood to despise 

their conquerors, their language, dress, customs 
_ 10 

tadians resorted to courts in an effort to 
penalize the Federal Government for failing to 
pro\dde schools as required in treaties. Both the 
Sioux and the Duwanush sued in the U,S. Court of 
Claims during the 1920's and 1930's but lost in 
each case. Curiously, however, the facts of treaty 
violation were acloiowledged. In the case of the 
Sioux, damsel were denied on the pound that no 
rational means existed whereby ^ey could be 
exactly reckoned. In the case of the Duwamish, 
tiie Government's obligation was merely moral and 
not statutory.!^ In 1924^ the Suprerne Court of 
CaUfomia ruled that Indian children had a right to 
attend a public schooli even though a Federal 
Indian school was also available. This decision in 
Piper invalidated a State law which had authorized 
exclusions.^- In Oklahoma 6 years earlier, Indians 
had won a court order in the Sunme case that 
opened aU the public schools to their children. 

Public school authorities responded readily to 
flnancial Incentivei to admit Indian children. Too 
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ofttn, howiveri the funds found their my into the 
generd school budget with few direct gains for the 
intinded baneflciariei. In 1934, Congress enacted 
the Johnson-O^MaUey Act to transfer Federal 
funds to school districts, as supplements to regular 
State and local school funds. For years, school 
districts converted the supplementary funds into 
substitutes for local and State aid, thus contra- 
vening the purpose of the law. By the late 1960'Si 
according to historian Szasi, this practice had 
become **notorious."^^ 

^ring the late 1960*s and eariy 1970*s, Con^ 
grass began to redaflne the constitutional status of 
Indians and passed lepslation to permit more 
Indian control of Indian education. Implementa- 
tion, however* lagged seriously and so few things 
actually changed. 

The remainder of tWi chapter reports research 
under the same subheadings employed elsewhere 
in the book. It should be kept in mind that tiie 
total volume of research in this area is extremely 
slim. 

Rage AND I NTELLfQENCE 

WhUe reported IQ scores for Indian children are 
often lower than those for white children^ they are 
almost dways in the normal range. Hiis is 
especially true when specific groups of children are 
studied at individual schools or lo cities such as 
Wann Sprinp, Oreg^ the Onondaga reservation in 
New York, and the Pine Ridge, South Dakota, 
Oglala Sioux reservation. 

Kleinfald has explored extensively the copitive 
strengths of Eskimos in Alaska. According to her 
findings, the conditioni of Eskimo life laid a . 
premium on the development of certain specific 
cognitive abilities, Since nature yields so few cues 
in finding one's way under arctic circumstances, 
children are trained to notice the slightest topo- 
graphical or other natural feature for guidance* 
Eskimos are well able to draw maps of tiieir home 
areas and adjoining territories. Kleinfeld suggests 
that because of their wall-developed "perceptual 
andysis and image memory" Eskimos ml^t do 
especially well in technical and scientific fields,! ^ 
Klainfald reports that "Eskimos frequently per- 
form significantly hi^er than Western groups on 
p^cholo^cal tests measuring ability to con- 
captualiEe or remember visual detail and some- 
timas perform si^iflcantly higher on tests mea- 
iuring spatial abilities/'^ ^ It is instructlva to note 



that Kleinfeld is not asserting the ewstanci of an 
ethnic style of blinking so much as a human 
response to given enwohmental conations, Pre- 
sumably, Caucasian children reared simUarly 
would develop similar cognitive characteristics, 
(dn the subject of ethnic intaUictud ityle, ^e 
chapter 4, pp. 32-61)^ 

FelHman~~^d associates arrived at analagQUS 
findings in making a comparative study among 
Esldmos in Alaska and among certain otiier ethnic 
inhabitants of Hawaii and Kentuclq^* Thn research- 
ers view "lopcal thou^t as a product of man's 
adaptation to his environment*'"^^ The schools 
Eskimos attend pay little head to tMs psycho- 
logjcal principle. Ratliar, they begin with the 
cMd's inadequate maste^^ of En^di and fashion 
the curriculum to match this declared deficit, 
much as public schools elsewhere have done with 
Spanidi-surnamed children. The researches ob* 
served: 

The guiriculUin in Eskimo ichools seems tnuch lower 
powered tiian is usuri in high sehoola. There are virtui^y 
no hiid core academic aouiies in which i child mifiit 
acquiri technic^ languaiei* Many childien take no 
science at aU, and m^y are diibesied because thay 
rannot take mathematics each yeiuf, It is clear that there is 
Uttle opportunity for tiia children to acquke formal 
represan^tional lystems*^ - 

In the li^t of Kleinfeld*s comment it would seem 
the schools ate bypassing the area of intellectual 
competence which might have special meaning for 
Eskimo chUdren. Tlie boredom of Eskimo children 
in school, according to Feldman and associates, 
probably reflects a lack of material Aat woiJd 
stimulate their cognitive capacity even as intensely 
as their everyday experience requires, 

Doubts as to the aducadonal validity of IQ 
scores grow upon examining the study by Jensen 
of 21 children attending the Pryor Public School 
on the Crow Indian reservation in southeastern 
Montana, TOe cWldren spaimed gradei one 
throu^ four, and Jensen was Aeir taacher* Al- 
thou^ the difldren did not eipecially enjoy 
school, Jensen reported they "were usudly bri^t, 
eager, dert, independent, and feisty.*'!^ Yetj 
when pven the StMiford-Blnet IQ test, they scored 
an average of some 30 points below norm. During 
the year of teaching the sme children, Jensen 
declaredj "there were too many limes the children 
reacted intelligently for the test scores to be a true 
indication [of their InteUigenca] »'*20 
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She thin administired a battery of the Gesell 
Davelopmental Examination to the children. ITie 
papers were sent to be scored at Montana State 
University. Some were then sent to the Gesell 
Inititute in New Havens Conn., where the tests had 
originated, Therei a staff parson reported to 
Jensen that the scores were "too hl^.** Upon 
being resoored severd months later by 'another 
institute members however. It was now decided the 
papers had been scored too low in the first 
instance, ITils conflict moved Dr. Frances L. Dg, 
senior author of the testSp to visit the Crow 
resemtion and readminister ^e exEmination. 
"She saidj" according to Jensen, "they (the 
children) ware average development^y in nrost 
areas> and that they were above average in a few 
areas,**^l Over the yeaTi the Crow children showed 
a bit more than I year's ^owth, the average 
national gain:. Puzzled by disparate evaluations 
of the chUdran by the Stanford-Bine t and the 
Gesell, Jensen could only guess that the former 
test was created for middle dass Americans and 
thus was inappropriate for lower dass Indian 
children. One might add that* jud^g by the 
scoring experiences the Gesell is also problematic. 

Achievement 

As the poorest people in the United States^ 
Indiani are considered the fairest game for theories 
that explain Aeir children*s low school achieve- 
ment as the inevitable consequence of poverty. 
Perhaps the clearest defense of that deterministic 
viewpoint has been stated by Havi^urst: *S . , 
Wien speaking of school achievement, socio- 
economic facts could lead us to expect that Indian 
diUdren, on the average, will do poorly in school 
right from the start, and right on through their 
cMdhood and adolescence."^^ He explains fur- 
ther: '*Since most Indian children are raised in 
poor families, by parents who read little or not at 
aU, and since most Indian children live in com- 
munities of poor people I we should expect themi 
like the children of poor whites, or blacks, or 
Spanish Americans, to do poorly in school^ on the 
average, ''^^ 

In chapters 4 and 5 this view was discussed as it 
applied to black and otiier minority children and 
found wanting in several respects. "Eirou^ use of 
developmental measures, socioeconomic differ- 
ences in basic mental ability are sharply reduced or 
even eliminated. Numerous studies have found 



lower class children of similar socioeconomic 
circumstances who differ sipiiflcantly in school 
achievement. 

In a study of 108 Indian children in four towns 
and 108 white children in a fifth to>^ aU In 
Oklahoma — Purdy measured associative learning 
rates, Second and fourth grade children of the two 
ethnic groups did not differ in ability* In sixth 
grade i however ^ Indian children were behind the 
whites. To Purdy, the lag can probably be attri- 
buted to the cumulative burden of seminsolation 
and deprivation that makes its'presence felt viith 
force by sixth grade. (Tiiis phenomenon is 
discussed later in more detail.) 

Anderson* ColUster, and Ladd studied Indian 
academic adilevement in the continental Uriited 
States.^^ They found that the greater the contact 
of Indian children ^th the white man*s culture j 
the higher their scores on educational test^.^fi 
Indian academic achievement was highest in public 
schools, and lower in the following order; mission i 
nonreservation boardings reservation boardingj and 
day schools. 2^ 

A much more pointed and detailed study was 
made 5 years later by Coombs j KroUi CoUister, 
and Anderson,28 Altoigetheri the study covered 
26,608 pupils (17,255 Indian, 9,353 white) in six 
geographical areas; the children were over- 
whelmin^y rural. Califomia Achievement Tests 
(CAT) were administered. Results were presented 
in group averages, so there was no opportunity to 
determine relative achievement by individual 
rnatchini; no controls were used. Nor was there 
any effort to control socioeconomic status. 

White fourth and fifth graders achieved near the 
norm on CAT; soon thereafter gains for both 
Indian and white children started falling. As time 
went on, the Indian-white achievement gap grew. 
In the tests, "Indian pupils compared best in 
spelling and least weU in reading vQcabulary."^^ 
Academic achievement was hi^er if Eriglish were 
spoken prior to school entrance, if the degree of 
"Indian blood** was lower, and if the chUd lived 
off rather than on the reservation, Unfortunately, 
there is no way to teU whether the achievement 
was high because of living off" the reservation, or 
whether one lived off the reservation if one had 
higher . achievement. In the case of one area 
(Andarko), Indian children achieved about die 
same in the Federal school as white pupUs in the 
Albuquerque public schools, (Many of the latter 
were Mexican Americans.) 
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Learning variation under different conditions of 
ethnic nuxture is of sonie interest. The Coombs 
team found that: 

Fourtii paders attending "mostly white" schools [in 
Abtrdeen] .wer§ highar on the average on total score than 
those attending "mostly Indian" schools, . . Jn the 
RUiings area* * * seventh ^ade pupils attending schools 
which were "half IndlEn, half white" scojed higher on the 
average than those in the "mostly Indian" schools.^^ 

ReNiewing aU their data on the issue, the tem 
concluded: "There is a slight indication that 
Indian pupils attending public schools enroUing a 
large proportion of white pupUs achieve better 
than those attending public schools with mostly 
Indian pupils but the evidenee^ is by no means 
conclusive. TTiis conclusion was somewhat 
ahead of the facts, however. Since initial individual 
differences were not controlled, it is not altogether 
clear how much of the outcome should be 
attributed to the schooling experience. 

The researchers were interested in discovering 
pattams of relations between Indian and non- 
Indian. They found that the Indian children in 
public schools — and thus in the best situation to 
select friends from among non-Indians still 
chose by far the greatest number of their friends 
from among other Indian children. This was true 
in Phoenix, Albuquerque, and Aberdeen areas* The 
non-Indian students of Albuquerque were unique 
in one respect: Many of Aem were Me5dcan 
Americans of whom a little mora than one-third 
(34.8 percent) had spoken only English prior to 
entering schooL^^ In this respect they resembled 
Indian children, 'fliey scored lowest of aU non= 
Indian children, but higher than aU Indian children 
In the area* The Coombs team rdsed but did not 
attempt to answer a speculative question as to 
whether these Mexican American chUrtren "exer- 
cised less acculturation influence on their Indian 
classmates in the public schools than did their 
non-Indian contemporaries in the otiier areas."33 

Hi^ achievers tended to be hi^ aspirants to 
further education. An inconsistent trend was 
observed for whites to aspire higher during tiie 
lower grades and for Indian children to do so by 
the imand 12 th grades 3^ 

Griffen studied the Southern Ute people in 
southwestern Colorado.^^ She sought to discover 
whether a child's family structure had an influence 
on his ability to learn in an integrated school. She 
found that "the grade level at which a student 



does his best work correlates with the structure of 
hii family orientation, and that the more extended 
the family is beyond nuclear, the more deferred 
will be the peak school performance achieved by 
the individual socialized therein Griffen had 
studied Ute, An^o, and Mexico American children 
in'a school in Ignacio, Colo.j near Durango. 

Bryde studied the Oglala Sioux at Pine Ridge 
Reservation in South Dakota.3"^ A review of IQ 
and achievement scores of the youngsters there 
revealed a distinctive pattern. During the first 3 
years of school on the reservation, the Sioux 
student 4s normal in intelligence but quite far from 
the norm, on achievement tests; at the end of the 
third grade, the achievement lag is one-half grade 
to Qne-and-one-half grade. In fourth grade, the 
Sioux child suddenly enters a "goldan age" of 
higher than norm acliievement, which lasts until 
seventh grade or eighth grade. At that point, a 
sudden drop in achievement occurs, and by 12th 
grade, "most Indian groups are as far as 2 years 
behind in achievement."^^ Bryde described this 
sharp reversal as the **croisover phenomenon." He 
hypothesized that "the impact of the Sioux-white 
value conflicts, occurring primarily during the 
period of adolescence, creates in the Sioux student 
adjustment and personality deviations which, in 
turn, hamper achievement. 

Bryde studied three groups of Indian students, 
all attending schools on a reservation, and two 
groups of white; students who attended public 
schools in small towns adjacent to the reserva- 
tions: : 

164 Indian students who were eight graders in 
eight schools on Pine Ridge Reservation. 
159 . Indian students who were ninth graders in 
two hi^ schools on Pine Ridge Reserva- 
tion. 

92 Indian students who were seniors at two 
high schools on Pine Ridge and adjacent 
R osebud Reservations. 

415 

76 Miite students who were ei^t graders in 

small-town public schools. 
126 \Miite students who were ninth graders in 
s mall-town public schools. 

202 _ 

AU children filled out the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personal Inventory (MMPl). 

Analysis of the inventory replies showed In^an 
Students significantly hi^er than whites in ''loclal 
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alianation, emotional alienation, self^alienation, 
social isolation, anxietyj and deprissions,"^0 It is 
not clear whethar, as Bryde states, th# Indian 
students have a higher need to achieve .^^ A 
lumniary figure shows no significant difference 
between Indian and white need to achieve ygt, 
separate flguras sliu^ Indian boys and girls mth a 
higher need to achieve than their white counter^ 
parts,"*^ 

Indian 12th paders are a select group; 60 
percent of Indian students drop out before that 
time* On MMPI scores, the 12tii paders "show 
themselves to be more comfortable with the 
world, more self-assured and self^onfldent,*' than 
Indians in earlier grades 

Bryde, then, views the education^ plight of the 
Sioux student as the outcome of a culture conflict, 
with serious personality con^guences. 'Oiis con- 
clusion is closely in line with a recent Federal 
Government report* 

For some time, determined efforts were made to 
dasttoy the many cultures of the Indian on the pound 
that they were m^'or deterrents to ful! niembership in our 
society* Schools were the institutions charged mth this 
destructive funQtion. As a result^ a few Indians, made the 
traumatie adjustment but many more did not^^ 

Bryde has proposed a new curriculum for Indian 
education which aims at building confldence in the 
Indian culture 

Wiling made a study of Indians in Ontario .^^ 
In May 1963, he administered modified standard 
aclnevement tests to 1,459 Indian pupils. His 
major finding folio *S * * Integrated Indian 
pupils achieved hi^er than Indian pupils in Indian 
schools only on the vocabulary and computation 
tests. On the comprehension test, there was an 
unexpected difference favoring Indian pupils in 
Indian schools over intepated Indian pupils.-'^^ 

Over a period of 4 years, Bass studied compara* 
tive achievement by Indian students in State 
public and Federal hi^ schools, (operated by 
Bureau of Indian Affairs). Between 1966 and 
1970, a sample which fluctuated in size in the 
vicinity of 1,500 to 3,500, took achievement, 
intelligence, and psycholo^cal tests. Schools were 
grouped as: (1) on-reservationi Federal; (2) off- 
reservation. Federal; (3) on-reservation, public; 
and (4) off-reservation, pubUc. 

No si^iflcant differences in achievement were 
found among the types of schools* However, 
scores did differ importantly by location. For 



whatever reason, studerits in Juneau, AlaikSj 
schools scored far hi^er than students elswhere; 
in the schools of Aberdeen, S*D., levels were not as 
high but did show a distinct superiority. On the 
other hand, no consistent level was characteristic 
in the Navajo schools afld in schools located m 
Muskogee, Okla.g and Phoenix, Ariz, ^niere was a 
general relative retardation in achievement during 
the course of the 4 years. At entry into the 9th 
grade, Indian students lagged behind norm by a 
year; by the 12th gradej the lag was 2W years. 
Socioeconomic status did not emerge as a major 
factor in academic achievenient* Degree of accul- 
turation was found to be poiitively related to 
acWeviment. Yet, Bass writes, "it is not a higlily 
potent factor."49 Similarly, a direct relationship 
was found between achievenient and language of 
the home. 

SpUka studied a total of 1,508 Indian (Oglala 
Sioux) and white students; the former attended 
nine reservation schools^ the latter, four town 
schools, "nie , grade range covered junior high and 
senior hi^ school- Indian students scored at the 
national norm or above in nonverbal IQ but lower 
for verbal IQ. Spilka had hypothesized that "home 
socioeconomic status wilJ be positively associated 
with school achievement and chUd intelligence.*' 
He found, however, only **very tentative support" 
for this generalization He had ^so expected to 
discover that **parental Indianness" v/ould be 
negatively related to academic achievement and 
intelligence, but he found no support for this 
hypothesis, Socioeconornic status played a minor 
role in that mothers of dropouts tended to be of 
lower status than mothers of persisters. 

Indications of exceedingiy low achievement by 
Indian students are available in bits and pieces. 
One has literally to patch together an overall 
impression. In 1972, for example, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs reported Indian graduates from BIA 
hi^ schools scored 3.3 years below the national 
norm, In other words, after 4 years of high school, 
the students knew even lesi than a high school 
freshman was presumed to have learned by the end 
of his or her flrst year of high school. Yetj the 
Federal General Accounting Office, in a report to 
Congress, commented that '*we could not readily 
ascertain the reliability of this estimate, v there- 
by implying that the achievement level might be 
even lower In Oklahoma, according to Trimble, 

, . 44.7 percent of the Indian students in 
Oklahoma dropped out in 1968,"52 in three 
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counties of nurtiieasicrii Oklalioma (Adair, Cliero- 
keBj and Delaware), Underwood reports Indian 
dropout rates averaged about 75 percent over the 
decade ending in 1964-65, During 1965^ Under- 
wood interviewed 100 Cherokee households in 
Cherokee County and found that more than lialf 
of all Cherokees under 25 years of age were 
functional illiterates.^^ Detroit, a sample of 
sixth-grade Indian cliildren in the public schools 
were I year behind in reading and were galiiing 5 
months in achievement for every 10 months of 
attendance, 5 4 

Sense of Self and Aspirations 

Scott studied the TUngit Indians in Wrangells 
Alaska.^^ He found them highly assimilated into 
the white population. Few Indian children speak 
or even understand Tlinpt; parents urge their 
young to leam the ways of the whites and unlearn 
Indian ways, En^ish is all but the universal 
language, The public school is attended by every- 
one except a small minority. "Children are not 
particularly concerned with racial distinctions," 
reports Scott, *'and . . , common education in the 
public schools has tended to mitigate cultural 
differences/*56 Between 1913 and 1950, every 
fourth marriage in Wrangell was intarraclah^^ So 
far has the process of assimilation gone that one 
Tlinpt defined a "native'* as "a person who is 
ashamed of his ancestors. 8 economic trans- 
action seems to underlay the entire social arrange- 
ment; the Indians have been permitted to continue 
their age-old fishing industry while the whites 
control everything else as well as a consideerable 
part of the manufacturing end of the fishing 
industry. The economic history of Tllngit-white 
relations includes no example of foreign destruc- 
tion of Indian territory* 

Brant and Hobart contrasted Danish and 
Canadian policies toward Eskimo education.^ ^ 
The Danish policy in Greenland is characterized as 
**cultural receptivity" and is marked by flexibility 
and tentativeneas. The Canadian policy is charac- 
terized as **ethnocentrism" and \$ marked by 
"ri^dity and crash-program mentality of cer- 
tainty ."^^ Brandt and Hobart wrote: 

Among Gre^nlandic Eskimos there appears to be a high 
degree of maintenan^ of faelingi of group ielf-esteem 
a poiitive valuation of most aspects of traditional culturo. 
Danei and thingi Danish are not accepted wholesale. 



mechanically, slavishly; ways of doingi attitudeSj and 
motivational patterns are not, in a blanket manner, 
regafdcd as good by Eskimos because of their association 
with the Danish way of life.^^ 

The relations between Dane and Eskimo reflect 
cultural difference rather than cultural hierarchy. 
In Canada, however: 

The exclusive use of English as the language of 
instruction among children understandiiig this language 
little or not at all, by teachers knowing nothing of the 
Eskimo languagei creates multiple difficulties. TKu llrst 
year to 2 yeare of classes arc given over almost entirely to 
teaching English. The tendency to use Eskimo among 
themselves is discouraged if not prohibited,^^ 

Many teachers of Eskimos gain satisfaction from 
the "masldike smiling faces" of Eskimo children 
and regard them as evidence of a cheerful and 
happy adjustment. Far from it, according to Brant 
and Hobart. Tliey explain that Eskimo parents, "in 
accord with tradition^ commonly counsel their 
children to contain emotions lest they make the 
white people at school feel unhappy,"^ ^ 

TefTt studied the differential impact of white 
contact upon Northern Arapalio and Shoshone 
high school students in Wyoming. He found that 
the Arapaho surpassed both Shoshone and white 
in self-to-other alienation and in anomie*^^ 
Students of both Indian backgrounds frequently 
interacted with white peers about equally, and 
seemed to enjoy equal access to educational and 
employment opportunities, Whites showed a 
strong preference for Shoshone. Tefft explains the 
historical backpound: 

Over the last centry the white community has come to 
consider the Shoshone tribe as the "friend of the white 
man** because the Shoshone warriors under Chief 
Washakie*s leadership invariably fought Plains tribes 
alongside the government armies. One of the Plain^tribes 
which was an enemy^bf both the Shoshone and the 
whites was th?Arapaho who, in contrast to the Shoshone, 
have always been considered troublemakers by the whites 
from early reservation days up until the present.^^ 

TTie Shoshone are regarded as the more "progres- 
sive'* group. 

But neither Indian group wants to become 
"white." Instead, both desire to be evaluated 
favorably by the whites who, in fact, constitute 
the Indians* reference ^oup. Lacking status and 
membership in the white community, the Arapaho 
develop feeUnp of anomie. Possessing the former 
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but not the latter, thu Shoshone develop ii sense of 
identity realistically based on acceptance by tlic 
socially poweifLiL Fanon would charactcri'/e the 
situation of both Shoshone and Arapaho as 
*'CoIonized."^'^ 

Havighurst and Dreyer have addressed some 
work specifically on Indian self-concept and self- 
esteem. "Indians have about the same level of 
self-evaluation as non-Indians. . according to 
Havighurst.^^ Dreyer summarized his study as 
showing *'a si u dent who was basically positive in 
his attitude about his future and who looked 
forward to the future as a time of self-improve- 
ment and personal fulfillment,"^^ He also wrote 
that "scholastic achievement was not an important 
factor in the overall thinking of Indian students/' 
(Yet, Bass found that grades worried Indian high 
school students more than any other personal- 
social probjenL^^^) In a joint study, Drever and 
Havighurst reported that self-esteem of boarding 
school students (all Indians) was relatively low. 
This was 5wmewhat unexpected since the same 
researchers re^'orted also that in general "our 
Indian students who attended school in pre- 
dominantly Indian student population judged 
themselves against their Indian peers and rated 
themselves positively by those standards, . ."^^ gy 
these lights, then, boarding students might be 
expected to exhibit high self-esteem, and yet they 
did not, Dreyer aiid Havighurst account for this 
discrepancy by stressing that "the context within 
which an individual judges himself is critical to 
attaching meaning to his so-called 'seir-esteem' 
ratings,"^ - 

Bass found hidian high school students to be 
optimistic about their future but their self-concept 
was self-rated as quite low. Students in off-reserva- 
tion schools were rnore optimistic; in such public 
schools, students recorded the highest (of four 
types of schools) on social presence and value 
orientation, two measures of the degree to which 
Indian students felt comfortable with persons of 
other cultures. At the same time, Bass points out 
that Indian students showed a significant and 
successive increase on these two dimensions 
between grades 10 to 1 2, regardless ot the type of 
school. From this fact he draws the conclusion 
that ''the school has a socializing and acculturating 
effect upon Indian students.''^^ ^ question that 
may be raised about tlus viesv concerns whether 
the acculturating student is identifying or simply 

3 



learning successfully to "live with" wlute culture. 
The latter interpretation gains some support from 
Bass' own finding tJiat "as Indian students progress 
throu^i high school it appears that they place an 
increasing value on schoolj teacherSj education, 
their success in school, their present life, their 
future^ and white people, but experience no 
increased positive feeling toward them"^3 This is 
reminiscent of Tefft's search among the Shoshone 
Indians as previously discussed, 

Corrigan studied self^concept of 280 Indian 
students enrolled in Sherman Indian high school in 
Riverside, Calif, He found no differencu in self- 
concept when he separated scores of his sample by 
whether they had attended a public or a Federal 
boarding elenientary schoolJ^ Withycombe, in a 
study of self-concept of 108 Paiute Indian and 
white children in the area around Reno, Nev.^ 
found that self-concept of Indian children was 
lowest in the aU-Indian reservation schooh Based 
on an analysis of scores of first iraders and fifth 
graders j Withycombe concluded that "segregation 
was cumulatively negative in its effect upon 
self-coneept with time in school. ''^^ Unfortu- 
natelyj the researcher did not control age or 
socioeconomic status and so it is not possible to 
disentangle these elements from the factor of 
segregation. (Whether an entLmglement exists at all 
is another question.) 

The cultural content of Indian children's sense 
of self-identity is frequantly handled in a con- 
fusing way by the schools. Hunger reports on her 
visit to schools in remote regions of Alaska: 

, , , First graders in thgse two schools in Uic Alaskan 
"bush" were concentrating on learning about Thanks- 
giving . . * Although most of them had only in September 
begun to Icani English, they were now extending their 
efforts towards a rather useless vocabulary. 

At the other extreme are cases^ as in the Chicago 
public schools j where "many teachers did not even 
know they had Indian students,""^ ? 

In large cities such as Detroit and Chicago, 
Indian cliildren regularly report they know hardly 
anything of their native language and just as little 
of their tribal history. A very different^ situation 
exists in southeastern Montana on the adjacent 
Crow and Northern Cheyenne reservations. In a 
study of 1,872 school-age children^ Dracon found 
the following; 7^ 
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Native language is Native languoge is English Only 

primary language secondary language u^ed 
percent percent percent 

Northern Cheyenne 

reservation 55 18 27 

Crow reservations 82 8 10 



On the Crow reservation, 82 percent of first 
gjaders spoke Crow as their primary language; 
fully 79 percent of the 12th graders also spoke it 
as a primary language, Dracon found no evidence 
of a long-term decline in the use of the native 
language on either reservation, Caspar* studying 
the education of Menominee children in Wis- 
consin, found much evidence of school disrespect 
of "Indianness*' extending even to the practice by 
some teachers of forcibly tearing Indian headbands 
from the heads of Menominee girls in class- 
rooms J ^ Aberle reports that Navajo children are 
sometimes penalized for using their native 
language in school.^ ^ A striving for Indian identity 
sometimes outweighs Indian interest in the 
quality of education. According to Visscher, who 
studied the Northern Cheyenne, "parents and 
young, people agree that adolescents want to go 
away to schools where they can identify with an 
Indian peer group, even thou^ the quality of 
education offered at these schools is not con- 
sidered better by either parents or students."Sl 

Pecoraro investigated the effect on Indian 
self-concept of udng special audiovisual materials 
relating to cultural and historical aspects of Indian 
life in Maine. Both Indian and non-Indian children 
viewed the materials and both reportedly im- 
proved their acceptance of Indians. Indian children 
gained more than non-Indians, thus indicating to 
Pecoraro an improvement in self-image, TTie tone 
and approach of materials can be judged from tlie 
researcher's own characterization of a unit on the 
history of the Passamaquoddy Indians: 

This is a ggneral overview of the tribe which om- 
phasizes the loyalty of these Indians to Uie United States 
of America. Explained are those brave Indians who have 
fought for the oountry in every war since the Revolu- 
tionary War.S^ 

One hopes that such material was not typical of 
the entire exercise for such benevolence would 
leave the Indian (and non-Indian) child puzzled as 
to the historic realities of oppression, and discrimi- 
nation* 



The reader will recall Bryde*s contention^ 
described on page 30, that at about seventh or 
eighth grade the Oglala Sioux student suddenly 
suffered a drop in academic acliievement; this he 
called the "crossover phenomenon." He attributed 
it to tiie rapid maturing of a sense of Sioux-white 
value conflicts; the Sioux youngster became rapid- 
ly aware of the proportions of the conflict and was 
overwhelmed by the prospects. This realization 
gave rise to personality problems and, in time, 
academic problems. 

Purdy, Havighurst, and Dreyer have addressed 
themselves to this sort of problem. In Furdy's 
study of Oklahoma Indian second, fourthj and 
sixth graders, he found the younger students to be 
quite like white peers in intellectual performance. 
The sixth graders^ however, were quite different 
since, according to Purdy, by that time they have 
begun to experience the burdens of "accumulative 
years in a deprived and semi-isolated environ- 
ment.'*83 jhis view would tend to support Bryde's 
interpretation. In mid-1970j Ha>dghurst explicitly 
rejected Bryde*s views, holding that "there appears 
to be no data from other Indian tribes or from 
other studies of Indian school achievement to 
support the existence of the 'crossover phenom- 
enon'.'*^^ Later in the same year, however, in 
association with Dreyer, Ha>dghurst reported that 
"youth of another Sioux reservation were part of 
our group of Plains Indians and did show a 
significant drop in 'self-esteem' between the ages 
8-11 and 12-14 and a further sll^t drop in the 
15-17 year old group which woulds seem to give 
limited support to Bryde's findinp."^^ It is not 
known whether the authors were referring to the 
Oglala Sioux reservation at Pine Ridge, If so, the 
corroborative value of their finding is heightened. 

Student Interaction 

Greenberg, who had tau^t for 2 years in a 
Navajo school, studied intepation problems 
among the Navajo, He observed tfie barest 
minimum of special measures to prepare for 
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receiving Navajo children in the pubUcschooIs* "In 
many instances,*' reported Greenbergj **the school 
boards and superintendents were of the opinion 
that mere acceptance of Navajo children into their 
school system implied equality of education."^ ^ 
Greenberg warned against a well-meaning dis- 
position to lower standards " ^r Navajo children. 
He obierved: "If the Navajo pupH succeeds within 
the accepted standardi, he is more likely to be able 
to make his way both inside and .outside of the 
Indian world.*'^^ 

Miller studied Indian itinth graders in 12 iiite- 
^ated schools in North Dakota. He first sketched 
the stark economic context of schooling* for 
Indians: "A North ^kota Indian . . . who desires 
to live on the reservation today wiU be faced with 
the hard fact that 50 to 90 percent of the Indians 
residing there are unemployed. . . ITie problem . . . 
is one of how best to prepare many Indians for life 
as a minority p"GUp In the dominant white 
society Indian students at integrated schools 
achieved on a higher level and scored lower on an 
alienation scale than did Indians attending segre- 
gated schools; they also accepted more of the 
values of white society. 

Nevertheless, white students preferred to have 
little to do wi^ any Indian* Miller divided 
students making sociometric choices into two 
groups, white students who had had Indian class- 
mates for 8 yews (residents) and those who had 
transferred into the integrated school and thus had 
Indian classmates for less than 8 years. He found: 

Not only did non^Indians saloct intograted Indians at a 
rat§ lower than would b§ mathematieally expicted^ but 
. » . resident non^Indians selaeted those Indian pupils only 
to the same extent (7 percent) as did transfer non-Indians. 
Surprisingly^ the attendanca of the same school for 8 
year?? did not inorease the acceptance of tiie Indians by 
their non-Indian classmates .^^ 

Of the non^Indians, 57 failed to choose even a 
single Indian classmate . 

Miller concluded that "integration is truly in 
name only* and that within each classroom a 
segregated situation generally e^dsts.*'^^ TTie track 
system was found in some schools to create classes 
almost homogeneous racially. "Unless some im- 
provement is made in the preparation for, and in 
the transition of* Indian pupUs to integrated 
schools J** declared Miller* "... such transfer could 
well be potentially more harmful than helpful to 
these pupils.**^ - 



In Calgary, Canada, 32 Sarnee Indian .children 
in one school were studied by Hubert. Ethnic 
cleavage was almost complete! 

The Indian children will not mix with the white 
children on their own accord* They seldom phoose white 
partners for their flrst preference , . . Very seldom has an 
Indian child ever vidted the home of ^ ^ , non^Indian 
classmates,^^ 

Indian children rarely volunteered for parts in 
plays. The arrived in a bus tliat travelled between 
their reservation and the school; they ate and 
played together. Th& white children^ according to 
Hubert* "treat [ed]the Sarcee children coolly and 
on an impersonal basis, simply tolerating their 
presence and not more. "5"* While teachers did not 
encourage the Indian children to tell the class 
about life on the reservation, Hubert discovered 
that non-Indian children did pick up a fair amount 
of information from the Indian children. 

Teachers in the Classroom 

Often, the teacher is the most fearful and 
isolated person in the Indian classroom. Spilka 
writes of the "feelinp of helplessne^ and futility" 
on the part of teachers on the Oglala Sioux 
reservation in Hne Ridge .^^ In Minneapolis junior 
high schools of 27 teachers who taught Indian 
students^ 1 1 **felt they were not successful at any 
time, , Teachers at Red Wing High School, 
Minn,, struck Harkins and associates as simply 
ineffective: *S , . TTieir inability to communicate 
^th and motivate the Prairie Island Indian youth 
affected their self-image as effective teachers.''^ ^ 
Few if any workable measures were taken by 
administrative authorities to remedy these feelings 
of inadequacy. In 1972* when a congressional 
committee queried the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
about teacher orientation programs, BIA replied: 

All of the areas which operate Federal schools provide 
orientation programs to a quaint "the teaeher with thg 
history and ^aditions of the people she serves/' These 
brief programs in quaUty and at best are inade- 
quate,^^ 

The research literature suggests that the public 
schools have not been creating any more successful 
programs* 

Teacher discrimination and unconcern are 
thoroughly documented. In Minneapolis, at a 
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**problani" junior higli school, researchers report- 
ed: "We found no evidence of gross derogation; we 
did find an appalling absence of human and 
professional concern for Indian students on the 
part of a signitlcant number of . , . classroom 
teachers In a number of southwestern schools, 
Smith found that while teachers: 

. . . Cited reluctancQ to Speak in class as a major 
pf Qblenii thoy felt that this wa^ one of the most desirable 
features about teaching Indian chUdren. Quiet, unrespon- 
sive children providod few behavior problems. . . In 
generai, they felt pessiniistic that anything could be done 
with these children* Undoubtedly this attitude is com- 
municated to the children, 

Gunn, himself part Indian, interviewed teachers of 
Indian students in public schools of Sacramento, 
Calif. He reported: 

Most of tlic teachers . . expressed'sympathy . . . and 
some expressed a desire to help Indians if they had the 
opportunity. None, howeveri suggested tliat they could 
"help'* educationally by learning more about problems of 
Indian children. 

When Crockett asked Roger Jourdain, chairman of 
the Red Lake, Minnesota, Tribal Council, what 
high school teachers could do for Chippewa 
students j Jourdain replied: Accept them, yes, just 
accept them!"^02 

Among the Menominee in Wisconsin, Caspar 
foundj "the majority of the complaints against the 
teachers made by Indian students illustrate a lack 
of respect for the Indian child and an imprudent 
and excessive use of physical force by teach- 
ers.'-^^3 In schools of northeastern Oklahoma, 
according to Wax, the classrooms -'could typically 
be characterized as a small aggregate of Englislv 
speaking pupils in continual discourse with the 
teachers, while about them was a silent group of 
Cherokee.*'! Many of the teachers in public 
schools enrolling Cherokee are local whites. "But," 
comments Wax, "they do not realize their own 
ipiorance, and, in coming from a parodilal and 
constructed rural background, they have no imder- 
standing of what it is to be Unguistically and 
culturally aUen to the school and its teachers."!^^ 

A puzzling disjunction exists in the research in 
this area. On the one hand, empirical studies yield 
an almost unrelieved picture of teacher insensiti- 
vity. On the other hand, regional and national 
surveys not infrequendy report a positive orienta- 
tion of Indian children toward the school and even 



the ftculty. Perhaps It Is easier to forget negative 
realities when responding to global questions 
regarding attitudes in general 

Indian Community and the 
Schools 

1964, John Woodenlegs, a leader. of the 
Northern Cheyenne people, told a researcher: "We 
want our children to learn to walk between the 
two worlds and take the best from each."^^^ This 
educational philosophy may well be almost univer- 
sal among Indian communities today. ITie gromng 
discontent with schools serving Indian children 
expresses a judpnent that they are not learning 
how to traverse such a path with assurance. 
Indeed, the suspicion grows that it is the worst 
rather than the best of both worlds that is the lo 
of Indian children. 

On the reservations, where about half of all 
Indians still Uve, poverty is the keynote. In 1972^ 
during a period of national economic prosperity^ 
the U.S. Department of Commerce reported the 
national unemployment rate at 3.5 percent while 
it estimated unemployment on the reservations at 
nearly 50 percent; at the same time, the VS. 
Department of Labor placed reservation unem- 
ployment at 38 percent.lO'^ In either case, the 
ratio of reservation to nonreservation unemploy- 
ment was between 10-1 and 13-L From a third to 
a half of the reservation labor force was unemploy- 
ed. 

In the large cities, Indian communities are no 
less impoverished. Around 1970 in Detroit, unem- 
ployment among Indian heads of households stood 
at 46 percent.^ ^8 Chicago, reported Scott and 
associates, "by far the largest number of the city's 
Indian population falls into an unstable lower 
working class group, which is marginal to the 
economy and the social structure of the big 
city."^^^^ This group made up 70 percent of the 
city's Indians. In Los Angeles, on the other hand, 
Havighurst wote that **the ^Indian community' as 
pictured here is the 60 percent who are most 
stable in residence, occupation, and In- 
diannessN"^^^ However defined, Indian com- 
munities are the country*s poorest. Hie severely 
constricted vocational opportunities facing Indian 
youths are directly related to this sweeping 
poverty. Within the same context, the failures of 
Indian schooling are felt widi special force. 
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Inside many Indian communities, the school's 
staff keeps its distance from parents as well as 
students outside the classroom. Repeatedly, re- 
searchers report that teachers never or rarely visit 
homes of students, even when the communities are 
very smalL^-^ Gunn writes that of his sample 
most teachers of Indian children "had never visited 
an Indian's horne but they were positive the home 
background was undesirable," To be sura, an 
occasional apparent exception can be found. 
Thus, Randquist reports that upon visiting the 
homes of 30 Indian families in Anadarko, Okla., 
*'not one home reported any conflict between 
school teachings and home folkways and teach- 
ings."^ The fact that Randquist had been an 
assistant superintendent in the city's schools for 8 
years must have alerted Indian parents — especially 
those with school children — into an excess of 
prudence. 

Knight studied the diaries of 20 teachers who ^ 
recorded events over a fixed 15-day period (They 
taught Indian studen' m southwestern schools.). 
Events dealing with oui-of-school setting number- 
ed 439. Of this total, 126 or 29 percent dealt with 
Indian people; 74 related to school-connected 
events; 52 were not school connected. Teachers 
from two school districts — No, 116 and No. 119 
— reported most contact in the Indian comniunity. 
Knight's field staff reported from^ its firsthand 
observations that teaching at 1 16 was very good; it 
was poor at 119. A most significant difference, 
according to Kniglitj was that teachers at 116 
"tended to abstract and discuss the contacts in 
conscious terms of gaining insight; whereas at . . . 
1 19 only one teacher evidenced this, and not the 
staff in gentrah"^^^ School-community relations 
were thus best based on a productive classroom 
educational experience and a planned, deliberate 
program of refiection and study by Uie teachers 
involved. It might be supposed that meeting 
parents and children outside the classroom was 
critical to the process of reflection and study. 

How fully do Indian parents participate in 
school affairs? One important piece of research on 
this question vvas completed in 1971 by the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People Legal Defense Fund (LDF) and the 
Harvard Center for Law and Education. One of the 
strongest features of this study was the inter- 
viewing of 445 Indian parents. 



The researchers found instances of consultation 
of parents by school districts but the cases were of 
little substance. In Nebraska and South Dakota, 
for example, the BIA had concluded contracts 
Nvith State tribal organizations but LDF declares 
that "this is Indian control in fomi but not 
fact,"^ The researchers arrived at several general 
conclusions: 

Indian parents are keenly inturested in education, but 
they are olienated from Uie public schools. 

Most Indian parents think their children arc not 
learning. However, for a minority of parentSj attendance 
at public schouls is such a great improvement over the 
distant boarding school or no school at allj Uiat they tend 
to accept conditions as ihey are. 

Many parents were afraid to talk frankly with our 
Interviewers. They feaied exposure, harassrnent of their 
children^ and possible loss of their jobs , , , 

Indian parents know what is wrong in the schools and 
have valuable suggestions for improvement, - -- 

Numerous examples were cited. 

Indian niembership on school boards, even in 
predominantly Indian schoolSjis almost unknown. 
"All too often," wrote LDF, the board ''repre- 
sents non^ndian interests in the community 
banking, industry, trading posts, property, law- 
enforcement =- which seek to keep local tax rates 
as low as possible."^ In Anadarko, Okla,, where 
Indians constitute about one-third of the popula- 
tion, Randquist reported; 

No menibers of minority groups had rvia on the 
board of education with one exception. One man with 
some Indian blood once served on the board in Uia 
iSSO's,^^"^ 

Menominee students made up a similar percentage 
of students in a Wisconsin school district but their 
parents were kept off the board by the fact that 
elections were on an at-large basisJ^^ According 
to Aberle, among the Navajo "there are nominal 
school boards attached to most reservation 
schools, but there has been relatively little devolu- 
tion of authority to date.^'i 

Since the late 1960's, Indian communities have 
begun to generate considerable organized protests 
around school issues. Apparently, no study has 
attenipted to analyze these events. Here and there, 
however, evidence is available. In Minneapolis, for 
example, parent protests have occurred In coopera- 
tion with the American Indian Movement (AIM), a 
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nonestablishment group which employs direct 
action techniques. In far-off Red Wing and Hast- 
ings, Minn, J Indian parents began meeting with 
school authorities on a poup basis. In Detroit, 
1972 saw several small Indian groups starting to 
work along those lines.^^^ An energetic parents' 
movement ainong the Menominee was under way - 
during 19694972=^22 js^^^yg gf giniilar develop- 
ments are reported regularly in Akwesasne Notes 
and Indian Historian, ^ ^ ^ 

Community control of sehools is an issue with 
deep historic roots among some Indian groups. As 
previously indicated several times, outright control 
of schools among five Indian nations — Cherokee, 
Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, and Seminole — 
expressed their legal sovereignty as recopiized by 
treaty. Since 1906, however^ this special status has 
not existed m a consequence of congressional 
action. Apparently no contemporary movement 
for control among these five peoples any longer 
exists, 

Weinman has contrasted community control 
attitudes among two Tewa pueblos in New Mexi- 
co. These are Santa Clara and San Juan. It is not so 
much actual efforts to gain control as attitudinal 
orientations to the exercising of community con- 
trol that interests Weinman. She finds Santa Clara 
to be more ready for local control. Primarily , she 
holds, this results from a long history of relative 
openness to change and a practice of challenging 
authority. The people of San Juan are far more 
traditional and thus reluctant to envision a take- 
over of authority, In addition* certain long-term 
economic reverses have further disposed them to a 
belief in their own inefficacy. The principal of . 
Espanola High School, attended by youngsters nf 
both pueblos, noted that students from Santa 
Clara were both "more Indian" and more worldly; 
or better j too wordly. They were widely admired 
among all students for achieving this combination. 
As Weinman relates it: 

He said that Indian high school students have always 
tespgeted the individual who could integrate well with 
othef students . . . Whereas before intigration meant 
being able to get along with others by becoming more like 
them now it meant getting along with others on one*s 
own terms.-'^ 

This ability, however, is not necessarily conducive 
to community control. It could just as well thrive 
under other eircumstances. 



One outriglu experiment in community control 
has occurred among the Navajos. The Roujii 
Rock Demonstration School was financed by tlie 
Federal Office of Economic Opportunity. It was 
evaluated by Erickson and -Schwartz during the 
period September 1968 = April 1969. They 
concluded; 

. , There is likelihood that the board's overall impact 
was very positivei reducing the alienation that has often 
been observed in schools for American Indians, 

. , Relationships between the school and its com- 
munity were unusually, perhaps even phenornenallyj rich 
1 25 

and well developed,*^-* 

The evaluators, however, also found many short- 
comings. Central among these was an imputed 
inability by members of the Navajo board to reach 
an informed, independent decision on proposals 
made by professionals in their employ, Erickson 
and Schwartz made much also of the clear 
tendency of board members to hire dispropor- 
tionate numbers of their relatives. "There are 
strong suggestions in the board minutes," they 
wrote, *Hhat the administrator was 'being good' to 
the [board] members."!^^ Teacher morale was 
low while teacher turnover was high.^^^^ Hie 
practical dominance of the school by professional 
educators, wliich Erickson and Schwartz often 
imply, strains the community character of a 
locally controlled schooL Wax sees community 
control as providing "a powerful goad to educators 
to discard their institutional arrogance and to 
cease working with conceptual schemes in which 
the children are simply regarded as ^culturally 
deprived' or otherwise lacking in the competencies 
and potentials of properly reared childrenr'^^^ 

A series of interrelated local actions on behalf 
of community^ontrolled schools simply does not 
exist among Indian communities, Community con- 
trol, if it ever does arrive, is likely to come as part 
of a much broader movement for Indian self-deter- 
mination. 

The historian Degler has written that '^Indians, 
when confronted with the choice, have chosen to 
be red men. . , Never before. . . have white Ameri- 
cans encountered people who refused the opportu- 
nity to become Americans "^^^ Perhaps thJs is 
true when Indians are pressed to assimilate or 
remain Indians. These extremes left no choice. But 
contemporary Indians differ from their i9th cen- 
tury forbears in that the option no longer exists to 
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remahi histurically *indiun/* More than ever they 
wish to live in two worlds at one thne. Ortiz, of 
thi San Jaun Pueblo, wrote about Indian educa- 
tion: 

Little children should ba builders of bridges between 
the two eultures; particularly so when only they can span 
the gulf between the two, between home and school, the 
old and the new. They should not be made into unwitting 
conduits for a forced assimilation policy the weakness of 
which is all too obvious to those outside of the BIA 

130 

Nor is there a feeling that the children should be 
made to reenact the ancient ways in unchanged 
form. 

Instead of seeking to remain or become an 
abstract "red man," Indian spokesmen stress the 
need to establish a new cultural identity = In the 
words of August Little Soldier, chairman of the 
Tliree Affiliated Tribes at Fort Berthold reserva- 
tion: 



[The cultural approach] does not mean that one 
teaches the Indian how to become a white man, then 
teach him a trade. The cultural approach means that he Is 
taught how to use his values (he becomes even more 
Indian) in taking advantage of vocational or liberal 
educational opportunities and becoming self-supporting 
. , , He is even more Indian thaii ever because he has 
learned how to use his values in a new setting. ^ 

This view is highly consistent with traditional 
Indian phdosphical orientation which regards the 
present world, including education, as an instru- 
ment rather than as a goal for man. 

The recent emergence of higher and profes- 
sional education among Indiaris evidences the new 
direction. In 1970i the ioUowing numbers of 
Indian students were enrolled at various levels of 
advanced education: 



Undergraduate 


26,914 


Graduate 


1,290 


Medicine 


43 


Dentistry 


17 


Law 


192 


Total 


28;456 



In 1974, the newly formed Association of Ameri- 
can Indian Physicians (AAIP) compiled the num- 
bers of Indian students attending various pro- 
fessional schools as follows: ^33 



Medical school 82 

Denial school 13 

Veterinarian school 7 

Pharmacy school 22 

Podiatry school ' 1 

Total 125 



There were 25 Indian physicians active in AAIP. 

Indian self-determination challenges the reserva- 
tion regimen which has been called by Cherokee 
social scientist Thorn is "the most complete 
colonial system in the world that I know 
about."! 3^ Economic resources on reservations 
from which benefits presently flow outward in 
classic colonial fashion require hi^ skills for their 
management. But the ending of the colonial 
framework of reservations requires the gathering 
of political power. The near future of Indian 
Americans will thus be deeply influenced by their 
degree of success in the political iphere,^ In this 
larger '^community control," education far beyond 
the confines of the contemporary range will be 
needed. Resource development will require tech- 
nical specialists such as economists, engineers, 
geologists, and planners,^ It is thus interesting 
to note that during the early 1970^s Peter Mac- 
Donald, an engineer, was elected and reelected as- 
head of the Navajo nation. 

Educational researchers have paid little at- 
tention to tiie school problerns of Indian children. 
In the future, this situation wiU undoubtedly 
change, if only because more Indian educators are 
beginning to communicate their own ideas, But 
the research problems would most profitably be 
set within a framework of a search for self-deter- 
mination. Viewed this way, it may be no longer 
necessary to continue piling up psycholo^cal 
studies of individual traits and attitudes. Perhaps 
more germane would be the designation of prac- 
tical school curricula and forms of governance that 
will aid in the achievement of self-determination. 

Conclusion 

Traditional Indian education served communal 
needs adequately. The European conquests de- 
stroyed such education as part of a program to 
suppress Indian culture and decimate native socie» 
ties. Under American law, Indians occupy a special 
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status in that their riglits ware for decades defined 
by treaties, unUke any other minority. Despite 
fornial protection, however, legal protection was 
most often denied them in critical areas of life, 
including education. While financing for Indian 
schools derived from land given up under varying 
degrees of compulsion, Indians were denied a voice 
in the content or operation of their schools. 

Access to the courts svas of minor consequence. 

Tlie basic mental ability of Indian children to 
learn has been documented frequently. In aca^ 
demic achievement, however, they trail far behind 
white children, Althougli some researchers attri- 
bute most of the lag to the poverty of tlie 
children, the research findings do not support this 
assumption. Among forces influencing low Indian 
achievement are the discriminatory conditions 
under which Indians live in the VS. This factor is 
only rarely taken into account by researchers. Hie 
self'Concept of Indian children seems to hold up 
well in comparison with that of whites althou^ 
they also learn to keep their distance from white 
society as a whole as they progress through school. 
Evidence suggests widespread cultural insensitivity 
on the part of tlie school. Indian and white 



students interact little in a productive, cooperative 
way when attending the same schooL Much 
hostility is expressed against the Indian children. 

Very many teachers are puzzled or made 
uncomfortable by the presence of Indian children. 
School authorities, in Federal and local public 
schools, seem equally uninterested in helping such 
teachers. Instances of outri^t teacher discrimina- 
tion and unconcern are documented extensively. 
School staff has Httle to do with local Indian 
communities. While Indian parents are eager to 
have their children succeed in the two worlds of 
Indian and white, they are often rebuffed and 
alienated from the school. This is as true in Uie 
large city as on the reservation. While parents 
appear sometimes as passive observers, researchers 
report repeatedly after interA^iewing them that the 
opposite seems to obtain. 

Although a few experiments in community- 
controlled schools have been conducted, almost 
none has been evaluated. In any event, the future 
of Indian education is dependent upon the 
achievement of self-determination . by Indian 
Americans. 
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39. 

^35pQj 3 view of past and present Navajo economic 
problems, see AUan Hulsizer, Region and Culture in 
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the Ourriculum of the Navaho and the Dakota 
(Fedemlsburg, Md.: J. W. StoweU, 1940)| David F. 
Abcrii, "A Plan for Navajo Economic Development,** 
pp. 223-276 in U.S, Congress, Toward Economic 



Deyelopment for Native American ComnmnitfeSi I; 
and George A. Boycej Whefi Navajos Had Too Afahy 
Shceth The 1940*i San Francisco, Calif,: Indian 
Historian Press, 1974). 
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The Americaa public school system from its 
outset was basad on racial and etlinic exclusivism. 
For more than a century, this spirit infused the 
principal institutions and practices of the schools, 
including higher education. Only during the past 
generation have protest movements, initiated by 
excluded niinorities, begun to open the public 
schools to all children. The greater part of the task 
remains undone. 

Planned segregation and deliberate deprivation 
of minority children were installed in American 
education with the full cooperation of the law. 
The higliest Federal and State courts fashioned 
legal doctrLnes to defend the ^ titutionality of 
racial discrimination. Since th^ u.. '-SOth century, 
with the growing self-consciousr ^ss of black, 
Mexican American, Indian American^ and Puerto 
Rican communities, the lav/s have started to 
unbend in the direction of equal educational 
opportunity. During the 1950's, 1960's, and 1970's 
the U.S. Supreme. Court constructed a theory of 
the affirmative constitutional obligation ot school 
systems to dismantle racially discriminatory prac- 
tices. Quantitatively, the greatest progress in dese- 
gregation resulted from this change in orientation. 

The theory of racial inftriority in intellectual 
ability arose as a defense of slavery and other 
oppressive practices. It was refurbished later to fit 
newer circumstances. In more recent times, the 
contention was revived first by some opponents of 
desegregation. More recently, the argument has 
been decked out in a scientific-sounding apparatus. 
Genetic evidence to support the racial inferiority 
doctrine, however, has never been successfully 
produced. 

While the schools have been opened to all, 
minority clUldren frequently fail to benefit from 
attending tliem. Prevailing educational theory 



ascribes this failure to the shortcomings of the 
children or to characteristics of their families. 
Consequently, a norm of differential achievement 
for children according to income level of parents 
has gained widespread acceptance among educa- 
tional staffs and researchers. Tliis interpretation 
has attained the status of a self'e^ddent truth 
among some. 

Yet, by careful examination of the empirical 
conditions under which minority children learn or 
do not learn in schools, a different viewpoint can 
be defended. Numerous cases have been recorded 
which contradict the dominant view. Intellectual 
differences are bridged whereas social class theory 
requires separation, By choosing more appropriate 
testing devices, by altering social circumstances, 
and simply by affording more human considera- 
tion to customarily low achieving children,,, the 
traditional socioeconomic barriers to learning ap- 
pear less formidable. 

Desegregation has moved from a theory to a 
fact. Judging from actual cases of desegrepted 
schooling, one may conclude under desegregation: 

1. Academic achJevenient rises as the minority 
child learns more wlille the advantaged majority 
child continues to learn at his accustomed rate. 
Thus, the achievement gap narrows. There is no 
evidence that the presence of middle class children 
is required in desegregated schools before such an 
achievement effect begins to operate, 

2. Minority children gain a more realistic con- 
ception of their vocational and educational future. 
This process may involve a scaling up or a staling 
down of older aspirations. Self-acceptance and 
self-concepts of minority children are higher than 
under segregation. 

3. Positive racial attitudes by black and white 
students develop as they attend school together. 
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AttendancQ in unc desegregated school facilitates 
attendance in other desegregated schools. 

4. The role of teachers and principals is crucial 
in generating mutual respect and productive learn- 
ing among students of different races. 

5. Black communities throughout the country 
have sustained their support of desegreption, 
including the use of busing if necessary. 

While children of each ethnic minority have 
distinctive problems, their greatest common pro- 
blem is the persistent failure of schools to accept 
them as they are and to go on from there. In the 
case of Mexlcaji American, Puerto Rican, and 
Indian American cWldrenj the added factor of 
language difference is converted into a learning 
handicap when it could easily become an educa» 
tional advantage. 

In the second edition of tins bookj published 
during 1970, 10 trends in reb^^rch were indicated, 
They are repeated here together with brief reviews 
of the extent to which the predicted developments 
have materialized, 

1. '*The scope of desegregation research will 
expand to deal more adequately with the Indian 
American and Spanibh-surnamed Americans."' 

As is clear from chapters 11 and 12, some 
studies have been made, especially of Indian 
children. However the number of such studies 
remains small. 

2. *The units of research analysis will be both 
smaller and iarger: (a) the classroom rather than 
the suhooi will be studied; and (b) the school 
system raihef than the individual school will be 
analysed/' 

A niost welcome emphasis in some of the best 
recent research is on the classroom as such. Where 
the research is based on direct observation rather 
than questionnaires, much dependable knowledge 
has been obtained. This newer line of research also 
facilitates a more realistic explanation of school 
outcomes* It has also become clear that the course 
of desegregation depends on the teacher and upon 
school processes such as grouping; these factors are 
more easily comprehended on a classroom scale. 

Few school systems have been studied in their 
entirety with respect to interracial factors. Such 
studies were done in Florida, Michigan, and several 
other places. Elsewhere, parts of school systems 
such as elementary or high schools — have been 
scrutinized since 1970. School authorities' concern 



about possible legal liability for .conditions ob- 
served by such, studies has limited the degree to 
which they are permitted. 

3. "More universities wlU engage in dese^ega^ 
tion research as desegregation becomes socially 
acceptable," ' 

In cities which have not desepegated, univer- 
sities remainfearful of championing an unpopular 
cause. By and larp^ they have not changed their 
^ew that research into desegregation threatens to 
upset close relations of dependence upon locd 
school systerm. This is especially true of the most 
prominent centers of graduate study In education, 
Wiere desegregation_has been defused as a com- 
munity issue, especiaUy in the South, research on 
desegregation proceeds more easily. Even in the 
South, however j universities have turned away 
from Federal grants to help implement desegrega- 
tion, At times, when grants are accepted vague 
names are used to describe university-based instal- 
lations financed by such grants, 

4. ** School boards will become more research- . 
permissive, if not research-ininded, in response to 
increasing government requirements to demon- 
strate results.'" 

This has happened to a considerable degree. 
Both the Emergency School Assistance Program 
(ESAP) and the Emergency School Aid Act 
(ESAA) made receipt of grants by school districts 
conditional upon agreement to cooperate in a 
formal evaluation of the grant project. Under 
ESAPj the largest scale desegregation study yet 
made in the United States was completed in 1973, 
As reported pre^ously severar times, the study 
showed a significant positive achievement effect 
with one large group of black students, Similar 
requirements are by now almost standard legisla- 
tive procedure in many fields of Federal expendi- 
ture other than desegregation. As local school 
funds continue to be pressedi the incentive value 
of Federal grants will grow* 

5, "In part because of a research emphasis on 
the classroornj desegregation will be more closely 
linked with pedagogical and instructional improve- 
ments," 

Numerous indications point to such develop- 
ments, As desegregation is practiced more widely 
and recedes from community controversy, it is 
viewed increasingly as an educational challenge., 
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Tlwm is probably mor^ aatm educational rethink- 
mg and searching for new approaches in desegre- 
gated schools than in any other group of 
American schools. Less and less are practitioners 
concerned with the intricacies of rhetoric as they 
become more and more Involved with educational 
improvement. Repeatedly the question Is heard 
from educators: How can we make the transition 
easier? This search goes far beyond a simplistic 
technical device or ^mmick which may promise 
overnight success. 

6. '^Comparative perspectives will be employed 
increasingly as American desegregation problems 
are compared with forei|ii orientations to over- 
coming segregation and disadvantage." 

Unfortunately, experience of other countries 
has hardly been consulted. It renrtains an area of 
real promise, 

7. ''Desegregation research will become more 
relevant to school practice as it is utilized by 
courts and administfative bodies to direct changes 
in educational procedures." 

A beginning has been made in this direction. 
Researchers have begun to experiment with speci- 
fic procedures designed to overcome problems 
such as low expectancies of achievement by 
nunority students. Research in bilingual and 
bicultural education has received considerable 
stimulus from court decisions. Courts have di- 
rected educatori* to produce comprehensive in- 
structional and curricular programs. These orders 
have pointed up the need for further research. 

8. "Federal executive agencies will encourage 
desegregation research by: (a) gathering nation- 
wide benchmark statistics on racial aspects of 
schooling, and (b) expending more funds for 
research projects." 

The preeminent source of statistics on desegre- 
gation is tha Office for Civil Rigiits of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. These 
flgures are unaudited and they are not widely 
publicized. Thus far, also, little analytical use has 
been made of the nationwide data= Other than 
funds for evaluation of grant projects, Httle money 
has been appropriated by Congress for original 
research on desegregation. 

9. **Congress will tend to be more receptive to 
desegregation research as research outcomes 
demonstrate the interdepencence of educational 
improvement and desegregation." 

Uttlo evidence of such a trend has appeared, 



10. "Sociological and psychological perspec^ 
tives will grow in importance in educational 
research to the mutual benefit of all the scholarly 
fields concerned." 

Rather, what has happened is this: The psycho- 
lo^ has grown more sociological and the socio- 
logy has become more psychological. Students are 
viewed less as isolated individual strivers and 
more as actors in a collective drama in which 
broad social forces such as discrimination play a 
critical role in school affairs. On the other hand, 
sociology has become less involved wi^i discover- 
ing statistical regularities and more concerned with 
the complexities of student behavior in classroom 
contexts. 

In general, then, the projected trends have 
worked themselves out in most respects. 

Certain unanticipated research developments 
have occurred since 1970. 

1 . Partisan distortions of research results have 
become more numerous although the motivations 
involved are not always clear. Since knowledge of 
research results on desegregation by social scien- 
tists and educators is spotty at best, newly 
announced research findings are frequently treated 
as thou^ they were the first of their kind. 
Interpretations then proceed in a lopsided way, 
without benefit of acquaintance with the main run 
of research. Outright opposition to the very 
possibility of desegregation is no longer encoun- 
tered in the journals. Instead, hi^y selected 
research results are cited to support one or the 
other side. Few of tlie works on dasegregation 
reported in the present work, for example, have 
been referred to in controversies over desegrega- 
tion. =^Yet, they form a large part of the reseach 
results, it would seem fruitless to expect the press 
and legislators to be better informed when the 
learned world itself lap in knowlege. 

2. Organized minority communities are in- 
creasingly demonstrating skepticism of, and even 
outright opposition to, research on their children. 
Among the most important reasons is the belief 
that the research does not lead to perceptible 
improvement in the quality of their children-s 
education. Consequently, researchers are viewed as 
scholarly entrepreneurs who wish tq jaln spnie 
personal end that is unconnected with; the com- 
munity's self-interest. The further fact that re- 
searchers are almost always of a dominant ethnic 
group helps to distance the researcher from the 
community. 
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Unfortunately, however, the growing racial 
consonance of researcher and community has not 
necessarily changed this situation. If, for example, 
black researchers, rather than white researchers, 
carry out work that does not help the community 
in sortie palpable way, the community has not won 
anything by the racial change. In the future, 
organized parents may insist on joining the re- 
search no matter who conducts it - to help plan 
the design, monitor the project, and interpret the 
findings. A prior intervention would concern the 
very choice of projects to be undertaken. 

3, Historical research on problems of schools 
has expanded greatly. Aside from stimulating 
further historical research, this newer work has yet 
to influence educational thought and pmctice in a 
signjficant way. The coverage of the new trend is 
uneven; all but a small part of it deals with urban 
and northern education. Since the major patterns 
of racial and ethnic discrirninatfon by the schools 
were estabhshed in rural and southern and south- 
western circumstances - for blacks,, Mexican 
American, Indian Americans, and Puerto Ricans - 
the new historical research tends to ignore them. 
As a result, these minorities become a subordinate 
consideration. 

The new research tends to organize itself from a 
bureaucratic framework since it has hit upon 
large-scale city school systems as the main object 
of inquiry. Much attention is paid to the declara- 
tions of formal school board policies with very 
little attention.expended on developments within 
the school and classroom. In the realm of race and 
schools, however, the very reverse would be more 
in order. Racial policies are rarely articulated but 
they find their locale nevertheless in the schools. 
By stressing formal policies, one cannot help 
overlooking extensive developments in the schools. 

One may hope tliat eventually more than 
history will be treated historically. Every major 
aspect of the educational institution should be 
examined in terms of its origin and career. 

4. Certain lines of recent research have tended 
to distract attention from racial realities in the 
schools. Such has been the case with the issue of 
Interdistrict financial inequalities. These differ- 
ences have been illustrated endlessly from a wide 
sampling of States. Implicit is the proposition that 
ending financial disparities will do away with the 
discrimination. Historically there is little, if any, 
warrant that larger of smaller taxing units affect 
basic inequalities in education. Further, there is 



the question whether minority students are injured 
more by interdistrict ox intradlstrict inequalities. 
Very few formal inquiries have been made into 
this matter. As research of a sociaNpsychologicah 
character focuses increasin^y on individual 
schools and classrooms, the nature of intradlstrict 
inequalities will become clearer. 

5. The stilNdominant view of the school as an 
essentially neutral and passive element in the 
creation of educational inequalities has begun to 
lose its cogency. This trend will in all likelihood^ 
continue. Few other tendencies bear as much 
promise for future educational research and 
change. 

The incessantly cited^ dictum that school 
achievement varies with social class or family 
background is also weakening along with the 
orthodox explanation that a child with certain 
social advantages is thereby better prepared to 
profit from school experiences. The re fore ^ poor 
children are regarded as disadvantaged. But, ac- 
cording to emerging concepts, it is just as logical to 
contend that the school (staff, faculty, school 
board) selects the stance it will adopt toward 
children of varying social circumstances. In short, 
poor children will learn if the schools choose to 
educate them. 

Beyond logic alone, however, this alternative 
explanation is strongly supported by historical 
experience. During the 19th century when the 
southern Indian nations controlled their own 
schools, their children learned, in many cases using 
two languages. There was no talk about social 
disadvantage. Descendants of the same children are 
today among the poorest educated students in the 
county. School and community attitudes toward 
them are chiefly accountable for this shortfall. 
Yetj most discussions center on their poverty. The 
evidence of law shows, too, a continuing effort to 
doprive and to segregate. And, finally, the findings 
of research on bias among school staff, including 
teachers, further support the view that the school 
is an active element in the failure of many 
minority cliildren to achieve academically. 

A school that chooses to discriminate is also 
capable of reversing its choices. On the other hand, 
a school that is helpless to resist whatever problem 
assails it is Incapable of chan^ng directions. 

6. The relationship between education and 
Lntep-ation bears far more explication than It has 
thus far received. A disjunction between the two is 
often assumed by both partisans of and 
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antagonists to Integration. Nothing in the research 
evidence supports such a view. Eliminating the 
bonds of racial discriminiition by itself help create 
the frarnework of a better education. But this 
should not become an argument on behalf of 
planiessness. Specific instructional strategies — and 
this is what many people regard as '^education - 
must accompany an integration plan. This is the 
practical purpose of integration. 

In the early 1960's many proponents of dese- 
gregation declared that overcoming segregation 
and deprivation required no more than attendance 
of black and white children in one schooL Today, 
the same contention is seen more properly as a 
prescription for failure. Indeed, a number of 



experiences pointed out as demonstrating the 
unworkability of desegregation illustrate, instead, 
the inevitability of failure if nothing changes other 
than the racial composition of the schooU The 
volume of negative evidence on this question is 
overwhelming; much of it has been cited here. 

The present generation has a peat deal to learn 
about the practical workings of equd educational 
opportunity. Research can help in those efforts. 
The greater danger is the return of old mental sets 
that make this impossible. The color line is like a 
noose lying loosely around the throat of demo- 
cratic reform. If it is not torn away, it will tighten. 
In that case, equal opportunity of any kind vvaU 
evaporate. 
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Color Line: see Schools: segregated 

Colorado, Denver: School board enforced segrega- 
tion, ISO; school desegregation study, 120-121; 
study on black pride, 168 

Cornmon Schools: see Schools: Public 

Communication Patterns: black, between parent 
and child, 288; Puerto-Rican, between parent 
and child, 288 

Community Action, on school desegregation, 
256-264 

Comniunity Controlled Schools: sec Schools: 
Community Controlled 

Community School Board, New York, N.Y., 276 

Educational Financing: Indian-American educa- 
tion, 208; Indian-American schools, 310 

Educational Opportunities: affected by school 
desegregation, 330-331; for Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, 246-262 

Educatiorial Qv.ality Tests: Ayres Test, 42-43 

Educational Studies of Mexlcan-American, Puerto 
Rican and Spanish-speaking students, 285-301 

Educational Theories: 327 

Emanicipation Bill: required complusory black 
education, 17 

Emergency School Aid Act, 328 

Emergency School Assistance Program, 328, 
108-109, 200 

Emergency Substitute Teaching Position, 86 

Empathy: see Racial Empathy 

Employment; black, effect of educational achieve- 
ment on* 133 

Eskimo: education, 313-314; cognitive skills in, 
309; excluded from public schooling in Alaska, 
308; foreign government educational policies 
toward, 313; Greenlandic, 3 1 3 

Ethnic Consciousness, 163 

Ethnic Identification; 160; black 166; Mexican- 
Americans, 166 

Ethnic Minorities: U.S. Supreme Court decisions 
affecting, 286-287 

Ethnic Preference: Indian-Americans^ 316 

Ethnic Queue: see Puerto Rican: ethnic affinity 

Ethnic Studies Programs, 192 

Evanston Township High School, Illinois, 138 



Evolution, theory of, as basis for racism, 38 
Extracurricular Activities: see Scliool(s): Extra 

curricular activities 
Faculty, black, relationship to white students, 

238-239 

Federal Executive Orders: see VS. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Office for Civil 
Rights 

Federal Indian Laws, 307-309 

Federal Land Grants: as means of financing 
education, 2; to Southern states, 2 

Federal Voting Riglits Act, 1965, 249 

Florida: black self-concept studies in, 155; county- 
wide school districts in, 278; desegregation 
studies, 157, 206; effect 'of school desegre- 
gation in 97-100; study of racial disorders in 
schools, 192; study of school desegregation, 
266-267 

Brevard County,^: study of desegre- 
guiion in, 1 10 \ 

Dade County: achievement study after 
desegregation, 110; desegregation studies, 157; 
school desegregation study, 204-205 

Daytona Beach, study of black con- 
formity in, 186 

Gainesville: black political power in, 
259; study of school conformity in, 186 

Leon County, desegregation studies, 

157 

Manatee County, desegregation stu- 
dies, 157 

Miami, courl-ordered faculty desegre- 
gation, 233 

Pensaeola, actions of political pressure 

in, 

Volusia County, study of school 
busing in, 108 
Food Rations, denied to Indian-Americans, 308 
Free Choice Enronment: see Schools: Open En- 
rollment 

Free Negro: 1; attendance in public schools, 1860, 
1; geographic mobility of, 1860, 1; population 
in South, 1860, 1 

Freedmens Bureau: educational activitiei of, 3 

Fund for Negro Students, 195 

HES; see High Exposure School 

HEW: see VS. Department of Healtli, Education 
and Welfare 

Hampton Institute, 8 

Hardy Junior High School, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee 189 
Harris Opinion Research Survey, 246-247 
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Harvard Univefsliy, Center for Law and Educa- 
tion, 307 

Head Stan Programs, 49, 67, 161 , 230, 295 
Heredity; as basis of intelligence* 41; as deter- 
niined by genetics, 47; as factor intelligence, 47 
Heritability Ratios, 47 

Higlier Education^ black: academic achievement 
records, 196-200; at Amherst College, 7; avail- 
ability of facilities for graduate studies, 10; 
black graduate studies, 10; college drop-out 
rate, 11; college endowments for, 10; college 
enrollment in, 1041; college point averages, 
187; college graduates, 10; college graduates, 
18764900, 7; degrees conferred, 10; discrimi- 
nation in college housing, 9; enrollment in 
black colleges, 940; enrollment in community 
colleges, 1 1 ; enrollment in graduate Swhools, 10; 
enrollment in predominantly white colleges, 10; 
enrollment in white colleges, 11; expenditures 
for in South, 10; federal grants to, 10; female 
graduates prior to World War I, 7; financial aid 
to students, 1 1 ; graduates from black colleges 
prior- to World War 1,7; interracial relations in, 
186-190; in North prior to 1910, 7; in North, 
since 1945, 1 1 ; number of entering students in, 
11; at Oberlin College, 6-7; per pupil expend- 
itures for, 10; quota syWm in, 10; racial 
discrimination in, 11; social discrimination in, 
10; in South, since 1945, 10 

Higli Exposure School, interracial attitudes in, 
140441 

High School: grade point averages, black, 197498; 

grade point averages, white, 197498 
Housing, integrated, effect on black self-concept, 

140 

Howard University, 162 

Human Relations Club, Oak Park, Illinois, 184 

Human Rights: see Civil Rights 

Intelligence Quotient Test Scores, 185, effect of 
desegregation on, 46; effect of language pro- 
nciency on. 67'. effect of socioeconomic condi- 
tions on, 66 67; in Los Angeles, California, 
1969, 69; as predictors of academic achieve- 
ment, 67; reflecting cognitive skills, 67; result 
of giving test in native language, 287-288; 
results of language differences on Mexican- 
Amercians on, 287-288; verbal, 109; vocabu- 
lary, 109 

Blacks; 67-71; black-white gap, 66-68; 

effect of school desegregation on, HI, 121 
Indian-Americans 212-213 
Mexican-Americans, effect of family 

size on, 294 



Puerto Rican, comparison to mainland 
white, 288 

Intelligence Tests: see Intelligence Quotient Tests 

International Association for Evaluation of Educa- 
tional Achievement, 78'79 

Interracial Advisory Committees, 259 

Interracial Altitudes: see also Racial Altitudes; in 
desegregated schools, 148449; in segregated 
schools, 148-154; tests of, 148 

Interracial Contact, in urban areas, 26Q'264 

Interracial Friendships, role of school desegre- 
gation on, 199 

Interracial Friendships, role of school desegre- 
gation on, 199 

Interracial Studies, 224-237 

Interraciality: see also School Desegregation; in 
public schools, 328 effect of black jconomic 
level on, 261; effect on black self-concept, 
148-154 

LDF: see National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, Legal Defense Fund 

LES: see Low Exposure School 

Lamarckianism, theory of race development, 38 

Language Deficiencies: as factors in Puerto Rican 
scores on achievement tests, 287; of Spanish- 
Americans, 285; Puerto RJcan, 287 

Language Differences: as factor in minority learn- 
ing, 328; of Mexican-Americans and effect on 
LQ. scores, 287-289 

Latinos: see also Mexican-Americans; see also 
Puerto Ricans, 289; attitudes of success ex- 
pectations in, 194 

Law Schools, Minority Enrollment in, 309 

Lawsuits, brought by blacks for quality education, 
245 

Learning Abilities: black, 77-89; effect of school 
environment on 79-81; effect of socioeconomic 
level on, 77-89; influence of curricula on, 78; 
minorities, 78-89 

Learning Possibilities, black, 55-71 

Learning Theories, 77-89 

Lewis Case, see Table of Cases 

Liberator, published by William Lloyd Garrison, 
129 

Lincoln Higli School, San Diego, California, 169 
Lincoln University, racial discrimination at, 3 1 
Literacy Requirements; as barrier to specific oc- 
cupations, 1; in apprenticeship programs, 1; 
under apprenticeship laws, 17'18 
Louisiana: Baton Rouge, desegregation study, 188; 
desegregation study, 201; effect of school 
desegregation in, 219; study of faculty desegre- 
gation, 233 
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Louisiana Purchase, effect on free blacks* educa- 
tion, 2 

Low Exposure School, interracial attitudes in^ 
148^149 

Low n Ach, see Cultural Values: Spanish-Speaking, 
motivation to achieve Intelligence Quotient 
Scores in, 291 ; interaction with bidian-Ameri-^ 
cans, 311; learning ability, 286^301; learning 
ability compared to Anglo-Americans, 291; 
migrancy patterns in, 286^287; miirant farm 
workers, 286-287; presumed intellectual in- 
feriority of, 287-288; racial definition of, 286; 
representation on school policy levels, 286^287 

Mexican Culture, denigration by schools Ui South- 
west, 286 

Mexico, territorial losses to United States, 286 
Migrant Farm Workers, see Mexican-Americans 
Michigan: racial self-awareness study, 164; school 
desegregation study in 184; study of racial 
preferences in, 168 

Ann Arbor, effect of busing on aca- 
demic achievement in, 112 

Detroit: black support of education in, 
267; black views on school desegregation in, 
248; segregation study in, 149; study of Indian- 
Americans in, 314; study of Indian-American 
achievement In 313; study of parent-school 
relationship in 268; study of racial self-attitude, 
165-166; study of social interaction in ghetto 
in, 260; Central High School, 156-1 57; Pershing 
High School, 156-157 

Flint, classroom study in, 226 

Grand Rapids, a study of effect of 
busing on academic achievement, II M 12 

Jackson, study of social interaction on 
achieve men t, 112 

Kalamazoo: effect of court ordered 
busing in, 211; school desegregation study in, 
266; study of desegregation and teacher pre- 
ference, 235 

Pontiac: school desegregation study in 
256; study of black pride in, 168 

Ypsilanti: desegregation study in, 149; 
study of racial balance in schools, 104 
Michigan State University; study of racial discrimi- 
nation at, 79; study of social factors in schools 
in, 82 

Militancc-of-Action Index, 251 
Millikin University, racial-discrimination at, 198 
Minnesota: studies of Indian-Americans in, 
307-308; Minneapolis, study of Indian-Ameri' 
cans, 214417; Red Lake, Indian Tribal Council 
in,317 



Mirmesota Multiphasic Parsonality Inventory: see 

Personality Tests 
Minoritity Groups, ethnic identification in, 327 
Mississippi: racial interaction study in parochial 

schools, 189; school desegregation studies in, 

265-266 

Gulfport, study of black education in, 

107-108 

Missouri^ Kansas City: 211; school desegregation 
studies in, 1 20 

St, Louis: black representation on 
educational staff, 238; ghetto conditions in, 
261; study of ghetto areas in, 260; study of 
racial self-concept in, 163 

University City, study of self-image in, 

114415 
Newsweek Poll, 261 
New York: 

Buffalo: desegregation studies, 113; 
school desegregation study in, 114, 206-207 

HartsdaJ.e, study of. racial interaction, 

184 

Manhasset, study of effect of desegre- 
gation in, 112-113 

Manhittan, racial interaction study in, 

185-186 

Monroe County, effect of busing in, 

113 

New Rochelle, desegregation study in, 

112 

New York: black protests against 
school boards, 271; black representation in 
school administration, 238; bedford Stuy- 
vesant, 252; community school control by 
blacks, 277-278; desegregation studies in 
206^208; ethnic identity studies in, 166-167; 
experimental school districts in, 277-278; 
Puerto Rican school enrollment in, 1956-1965, 
287; racial identity studies in, 160; school 
disorders, 1968-1969, 193, studies of Puerto 
Rlcans in, 287-289; study of open-enrollment 
in, 228>229; study of racial attitudes in, 181; 
study of racial attitudes in schools in, 228; 
study of teacher attitude toward desegregation 
in, 228 

Rochester! desegrefation studies in, 
207; study of racial selMdentification in, 168; 
voluntary in, 229 

State: Board of Regents, 27; school 
behavior problems in, 223 

Syracuse, desegregation studies in, 112 

White Plains; desegregation study in 

113414 
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New York Globe, black newspaper, 245, 271 
New York State Commissiori on Education: closed 

all black schools, 1943, 26 
North Carolina: desegregation studies in, 203^204; 
racial awareness study in, 162; school desegre- 
gaiion studies in, 1 19; study of school desegre- 
gation in, 1967-1968, 265; tepcher expectation 
study in, 237 

Central University (Durhain), racial 
violence at, 227 

Chapel Hill: academic expectation 
study, 225; school desegregation studies in, 
1 19; study of black separatism in, 238; study of 
parental participation after school desegre- 
gation, 269 

Charlotte: school desegregation study 
in, 23 1; study of school policies under desegre- 
gation, 203 

Goldsboro: desegregation study in, 
203; school desegregation studies in, 1 19; study 
of teache^student interaction in, 231-232 

Hanover County, school desegregation 
studies in, 1 19 

Winston-Salem: desegregation study in 
203-204; racial identity study in, 162 . 
North Dakota, study of Indian^Americans in, 316 
Northwestern High School, WinstOn^Salem, North 

Carolina, 204 
Northwestern University, racial protest at, 198 
OCR: U,S. Department of Healtli, Education 

and Welfare, Office of Civil Rights 
0,E,: see Schools, open-enrollment programs 
OH-B: see Schools, experimental, Ocean Hill, New 

York and Brownsville, New York 
Oak Park High School, Detroit, Michigan, 184-185 
Oakwood College, 146 
Slave Revolts, and resulting legal actions, 17 
Slavery: 245; and black sel^concept, 129^130; 
education during, 37; effect on aspiration and 
achievement, 130^132; in 1700% 37; in 1800% 
37-39 

Smithsonian Institute, Bureau of Ethnology and 

establishment of African Museum, 39 
Social Danvinism, 38 
Social Distance Tests: see Tests 
Social Interiority: see Self^Conccpt, Black 

Social Interaction and School Conformity, 
185-186 

Social Relations: see Racial Interaction or Social 

Interaction 
Sociometric Tests: see Tests 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social 

Issues, 46 
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Society of Friends: see also Quakers; established 
black schools, 2 

South Carolina: desegregation study in, 206, en^ 
acted first Compulsory Ignorance Law, 1740, 
17; State College (Orangeburg), racid violence 
at, 199; study of student-teacher interaction in, 
229 

South Dakota: Aberdeen, Indian-American educa- 
tional achievenieni in, 312, Indian-American 
Conimunity control of schools in, 318 

Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, accreditation standards, 8 

Southern Indian Nations, 296 

Soutliern University: Baton Rouge, Louisiana, stu^ 
dent violence at, 199; racial discrimination at, 
201 

Southern Ute Indian Tribe, 309 
Spanish Culture, denigration by schools in Souths 
west, 286 

Spanish language, banned in public schools, Texas, 
286 

Spanish Language Prohibition, effect on Mexican- 
American self^concapt, 294-295 

Spanish Language Tests, 289 

Spanish-Speaking: see aho Mexican-Americans; see 
also Puerto Ricans; enrollment in schools, 
285^301 

Spanish Surname: see also Mexican-Americans; 

enrollment in schools, 285-301 
Stanford Achievement Tests: see Scholastic 

Achievement Tests 
Stanford Binet: see Intelligence Quotient Tests: 

Standardized 
State Governments, North, responsibility for black 

education, 17 
TWO: see Schools: Community Controlled, The 

Woodlawn Organization 
Taylor Elementary School, Stockton, California, 

study of acculturation in Mexican-Americans, 

291 

Taxes, property, as means of financing education, 

29 

Teacher: bias against Mexican-Americans, 
296-297; discrimination against Chicano stu- 
dents, 301 

Teacher attitudes: black, toward desegregation, 
228; effect of school desegregation on, 223; 
effect on academic failure, 221 -240; effect on 
black acadermc achievement, 231; effect on 
self-fulfilling prophecy, 221-228; effect on stu- 
dents, 221-240; impact of black passivity on, 
223; toward Indian-Americans, 316.317; in 
interracial classrooms, 213; toward minorities, 
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221-240; in opeivenrollment schools, 228; 
toward Asian Americans, 223; studies of, 
221-240; white toward black acadeniic achieve^ 
ment, 225-226; white, toward desegregation, 
228; white, effect on student perception of 
teacher, 226; white in inner-city schools, 226; 
white, toward Mexican-Americans, 290-291 

Teacher behavior; effect on acadeniic achievement, 
295-296; toward black females, 229 

Teacher Corps, 222 

Teacher Expectations: as enforcer of self-fulfilling 
prophency, 229-237; of Mexican-Americans, 
294; and student achievement, 236-237 

Teacher Hiring: at experimental schools, 276-277 
in Indian-American schools^ 308-319 

Teacher linpressions, relationships to student 
achievement, 229-231 

Teacher Orientation Programs, in Indian-American 
schools, 316-317 

Teacher Preference: at community controlled 
schools, 277-278; for minorities, 91 

Teacher Preference: at community controlled 



schools, 277'278; ibr minorities, 91 
Teacher Salaries: 87-88; black teachers in white 
schools, 5; legal actions for increases, I930*s, 5 
Teacher-Student Interaction, 219-240 
Teachers: effect of socioeconomic level of parents 
on perception of, 269; effect of teacher race on 
job dissatisfaction, 227; effect of teacher race 
on student perception ^ 226-227; effectiveness 
of teaching style, 230-231; influence on 
achievement of minority students, 291-292; 
influence of minority bias by white students, 
234; influence' on mlnoriiy students achieve- 
menij 232-^233; in-service training studies 
239-240; isolation from students, 221-222; 
preparation for desegregations 239-240; race of 
and effect on learning in minorities, 237-238; 
racial bias in student evaluation, 224-227; racial 
preferences of, 234-235; racial stereotyping^ 
222-223; residency requirements for^ 270; 
responsiveness to parents, 270; role in desegre- 
gated schools, 328; role of, 2 1 9-240; segregated 
by race, 237 
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